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INTRODUCTION 
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THE desire for peace is an outstanding characteristic of 
the American people. We have our war mongers and our 
aggressive imperialists, but their numbers are small and 
their influence limited. So general is the peace sentiment 
that in the great majority of issues that might be pre- 
sented it would be decisive. 

It by no means follows that Americans as a people are 
pacifists, if by pacifist we mean a believer in peace at any 
price. The fact that the nation has been aroused to make 
war on an enormous scale four times in the last century 
demonstrates that there are issues for which the American 
people will fight. After each of these struggles there has 
been a surge of pacifist sentiment which has made itself 
effective to the extent of diminishing the military establish- 
ment and leaving the country in a state of unprepared- 
ness for the ensuing war. 

Peace sentiment has been even more widespread since 
the great war which ended in 1918. The suffering and dis- 
tress caused throughout the world by this last struggle 
have given a new impetus to peace thought in many 
countries besides our own, and numerous efforts are being 
made to codrdinate the peace movements in the various 
countries to achieve some effective results. The League of 
Nations, as the outstanding instrumentality to this end, 
although originally sponsored by the United States, has 
received its main support from the peoples of Europe and 
Asia. Slowly and painfully, through the League and in 
many other ways, the nations are groping their way 
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toward some means of eliminating the horror and devas- 
tation of war. 

The extreme deliberateness of this method irritates 
many, especially in this country, who feel sincerely that 
war, being terrible, useless, and inexcusable, should be 
abolished forthwith. With the idea that wherever there is 
an evil it can be suppressed by legislation, they urge the 
abolition of war by governmental fiat. When this design 
meets with obstacles it is customary to denounce ““bureau- 
crats” and, “‘militarists’”’ and other indefinite evil persons 
in the body politic for their machinations, or to decry the 
stupidity and lack of courage of statesmen who will not 
take the few simple steps necessary to open the gates of the 
millennium to a waiting world. 

Unfortunately, war can no more be abolished by purely 
suppressive legislation than can hunger. Hunger is an 
evil that besets quite as many people as war, yet we do 
not pass a law abolishing hunger, nor do we demand a 
constitutional amendment forbidding the government of 
the United States to permit hunger. When we attack that 
problem, we go at it in a more fundamental fashion. We 
realize that it involves infinite ramifications and that the 
aim of any measures that we may take must be to appease 
the desires of those who hunger and provide for their 
needs. 

So in the case of war. A mere political decree, no matter 
how enacted, whether by individual governments, by 
conferences of various governments, or by action of a 
temporarily united world in the councils of a league of 


'/| nations, will not abolish war unless its causes are elimi- 


nated. In a recent book by John Carter, one of the most 
brilliant of our younger philosophers, the author has ad- 
vanced the thesis that “man is war.” If this thesis could 
be maintained it would, of course, be idle to hope to 
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abolish war, and the only logical thing to do would be to 
prepare ourselves to the last degree and prosecute one last 
“war to end war,’ by conquering, disarming, and en- 
slaving the rest of the peoples of the world. And even then 
we should have to prepare against the inevitable uprisings 
and revolts by which these peoples would attempt to re- 
gain their freedom. That way madness lies. Despite the 
long and unbroken chain of evidence of man’s addiction 
to war, there is probably no more meaning to the dictum 
that ‘‘man is war”’ than there is to the dictum that “‘man 
is hunger.” Certainly the latter is as true as the former, 
and yet to say that man is hunger does not mean that 
it is impossible to fill the stomach of mankind. So it is not 
impossible to appease the desires of which war is the 
expression, nor is it time to despair of building a civili- 
zation which shall be able to function in continuous peace. 
If it is not conclusive, however, to say ‘‘man is war,” 
we shall only delude ourselves by trying to establish the 
thesis that ‘‘man is peace.”’ Man is not peace, he is a mass ( 
of desires, emotions, moods, aspirations, and determi- 
nations, which under some circumstances can express 
themselves peacefully and under others will inevitably 
express themselves in war. It is only possible to make 
progress toward a civilization of peace by dissecting and 
analyzing this jumble which is man, and discovering 
means by which the circumstances that make for war can 
be eliminated and the circumstances that make for peace 
can be made universal. To do this in the case of the indi- 
vidual man is a fascinating psychological and philosophical 
task. But man does not make war as an individual. He 
combines in groups, which we term nations, to make war, 
and it is only the circumstances that drive a nation to use 
force to achieve its collective aims or find an outlet for 
its collective emotions that immediately concern us in the 
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search for peace. In this volume the attempt is made to 
analyze the forces that impel nations to conflict with other 
nations, to reduce to their lowest terms the motives that 
lead peoples to resort to the sword against their neigh- 
bours. 

To make such an analysis useful, it is necessary not only 
to evaluate the forces that have made and now make for 
war in the United States, but to get outside the somewhat 
restricted limits of what we may call American psychology. 
All too frequently we condemn the peoples of Europe for 
their predilection for war, without realizing the enormous 
discrepancy between our civilization and theirs. Favoured 
by circumstances unique in history—and, it must also be 
noted, by resort to war on numerous occasions—we have 
built up on this continent a united state so vast and so 
powerful, so overwhelmingly superior to any one or all 
of its neighbours in this hemisphere, that any attempt to 
challenge its political or economic purposes is foredoomed 
to futility. As a result we enjoy a national security, an 
exemption from all fear of any war except of our own 
seeking, such as is vouchsafed in equal degree to no other 
nation in the world. It is this feeling of security, perhaps 
not always fully justified, that has enabled us to devote so 
large a proportion of our national energy to our own 
economic well-being, and has required so minute a portion 
of it for preparation against war. Exceptional prosperity 
and unique security have developed among us a psycho- 
logical attitude toward war and the nations who devote so 
much more of their attention to it, an attitude that is lack- 
ing in sympathy toward the problems of these nations. 
And when we urge them to conform to our psychology, 
our importunity becomes extremely irritating to them. To 
the nations of Europe and Asia, their problems are quite as 
important as the problem of peace is to us./It has been 
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clearly demonstrated in the very intensive consideration 
of world peace that has gone on since the Armistice of 1918 
that permanent peace cannot be achieved on the basis of 
this purely American psychology. If America would hasten 
this consummation so devoutly to be wished, it behooves 
us to breale through the limits of our own psychology and 
view the problem in world perspective, to appreciate, in so 
far as we can, the needs, desires, and aspirations of other 
nations, and to realize that in any final solution of the 
problem of war these needs and desires and aspirations / 
will play quite as great a part as our own. 
Viewing the situation in a world perspective will also 
bring home to us more forcefully than heretofore the fact 
that the world of to-day is a vastly different world from 
that in which the United States achieved national ma- 
turity. It is a commonplace to refer to the shrinkage of the 
world that has been caused by the railroad, the steam- 
ship, the cable, the wireless, and the airplane, and yet the 
implications of this shrinkage in their bearing upon Amer- 
ica’s situation among the nations has hardly begun to 
receive adequate appreciation in this country. It is not 
necessary to attempt to instil terror by picturing the aerial 
navies of Europe snuffing out the lives of New York’s 
millions with poison gas, nor those of Asia laying low the 
pride of San Francisco and Seattle. These things are scien- 
tifically possible, but they are not politically probable. 
We must realize, however, that the years of our splendid 
isolation, the years in which we were far removed from 
» Europe and Asia and free to work out our own destiny un- 
)hampered by their proximity, are past. We are as near 
‘to Europe to-day as Great Britain was in the time of 
‘Napoleon. We are as near to Asia to-day as England was 
‘to Spain in the time of the Peninsular War. 
We have, then, a double motive for understanding the 
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forces that have brought and that still bring nations into 
conflict. We are ourselves much closer to other nations, 
and, consequently, these forces now operate upon us to an 
extent that they have never done before. The great ideal 
of continuous peace must be considered not only as a 
contribution that America may make to the world, but as 
a highly desirable thing from the point of view of our own 
future well-being. 

It is difficult to show by figures the portentous changes 
that have taken place in our relations to the rest of the 
world since the opening of the World War. And yet even 
the figures are sometimes startling where we think we 
know the facts. We know, for instance, that our foreign 
trade has vastly increased, but do we know that it has 
grown from $3,900,000,000 in 1914 to $9,250,000,000 in 
1926? We know that our foreign investments are much 
larger, but do we know that they have jumped from 
$2,250,000,000 in I914 to nearly $12,000,000,000, in 
addition to the governmental debts, at the end of 1926? 
We know that our shipping has expanded, but do we know 
that the net tonnage was 27,500,000 in 1914 and 54,000,000 
in 1926? Do we know that there are now more than 100 
branches of American banks abroad, whereas there were 
none in 1914? That there are 30 American chambers of 
commerce in foreign countries, instead of 3 as in 1914, that 
these chambers now have 3,500 members as against 100 
in 1914? We know that foreign travel has increased, but 
do we know that 23,453 passports were issued in 1914, 
while the number last year was nearly 193,000? 

These figures are significant, but they tell only a part 
of the story. There is relativity in world politics as there 
is in physics. Not only have our foreign interests increased, 
but we have stepped into the front rank of nations in 
wealth, in power, in influence. We are at once the world’s 
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greatest creditor and the world’s strongest competitor. 
Before the war, while we were recognized as a great power 
and accordingly respected, we played no large part in 
international transactions. If we did inject ourselves now 
and then, it was for a specific purpose, and that accom- 
plished we withdrew. Our attendance was brief, and if we 
did not attend at all we were not greatly missed. The 
other nations were quite capable of carrying on the affairs 
of the world without us. Now all that is changed. There is 
no move anywhere in the world that does not affect our 
interests, and there is no international purpose on which 
our action is not of the highest importance. On many of 
them it is vital. As the wealthiest and most powerful state 
in the world, we find at every turn that our interests cross 
those of this or that or half a dozen other states. In Europe, 
‘in Latin America, in Asia we are deeply involved in the 
most intricate world problems. Our every move is fraught 
with significance; at every moment there is danger of a 
clash with the interests of some other power. A false step 
may provoke anger, may invite retaliation, may lead to 
war. 

This new position imposes upon us new responsibilities, 
new dangers, new obligations, and new opportunities. It 
has become a matter not only of humanitarianism but of 
supreme national interest that we should assist in the 
problems of world peace. To do this intelligently and con- 
structively, it is highly necessary that we understand and 
appreciate at their full value the multitudinous causes of 
international conflict. 
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PRIMITIVE CAUSES*OF WAR 


| Bae through the pages of history to its very beginning, 

there is abundant evidence of the propensity of man- 
kind to resort to war. At many stages of human develop- 
ment war seems to have been the chief business of man, 
and for long periods where it was not his main vocation it 
was an avocation to which he readily turned when the 
occasion demanded. 

Primitive tribes living in an utterly lawless world had 
no aversion to raiding their neighbours when success in 
such raids would satisfy the desires or the passions of the 
raiders. The point is far from settled as to whether primi- 
tive man was prone to lie in wait for his neighbour, watch- 
ing for an opportunity to knock him on the head in order 
to take from him his skin coat or his new stone ax, or 
whether man first emerged from his lowest stage by learn- 
ing the secret of codperative action. Be this as it may, 
when we come a little farther down in the development of 
human society we find clans or tribes made up of blood 
relatives, while codperating among themselves, frequently 
attacking another tribe. The attacked tribe was forced to 
defend itself as best it might. A defeat was often followed 
by the slaughter or mutilation of all the males of the con- 
quered tribe. 

This process, going on through unnumbered centuries 
before the emergency of the earliest civilizations, had its 
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inevitable effect on the character of mankind. Whatever 
may be said of the tendency of modern war to eliminate 
the best and bravest in the opposing armies, primitive war- 
fare certainly resulted in the general survival of the most 
virile. And the most virile, during the ages when warfare 
was so much a part of man’s life, were the most warlike. 
The physical coward, the man who dreaded combat, the 
softling, and the mollycoddle were ruthlessly eliminated. 
It was the fighters, the men who had not only the courage 
to fight, but the will to fight and win, who lived to bring 
into being the generations which followed. So nearly uni- 
versal was this process that we must recognize as one of 
the basic elements of the problem of peace that for untold 
millenniums the progenitors of those of us who walk the 
earth to-day were men of war. It is this fact that lends the 
colour of truth to the doctrine that man is built around a 
fighting instinct, that this fighting instinct is the funda- 
mental fact both of his nature and of his progress, and the 
conclusion that follows, that it is impossible to eradicate 
war without first remaking the character of man, a process 
which might take as many millenniums as it did to make 
it in its present form, and which would be impossible except 
in a world from which war had been eliminated. 

Thus is constructed a vicious circle from which, accord- 
ing to the “‘militarist’’ philosophy, it is impossible to es- 
cape. We cannot eliminate war without remaking man’s 
character, and we cannot remake man’s character except 
in a world from which war has been eliminated. According 
to this philosophy, the only lasting peace is a peace im- 
posed by a universal conqueror such as the Pax Roman- 
orum of the Roman world or the Pax Britannica that 
England has imposed upon India. The peace of the Ro- 
mans ran its course, and the British peace in India may do 
likewise. Such a peace means war for its establishment. 
It must rest for its continuance upon supreme military 
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force, and its debacle comes from a revolt in arms of those 
it would hold in subjection. Hence, to the “militarists” 
peace is an illusion; we should recognize it and prepare 
adequately and eternally for the inevitable next war. 
While the militarist’s vicious circle is a salutary ad- 
monition to those who would bring peace by political fiat, 
it neverth€less involves a fallacy that breaks the circle for 
those who would build a new roadway to lasting peace. 
There have been throughout history individuals—the pro- 
portion of them is reputed to be high in certain nations— 
who loved a fight for its own sake. We have all heard of 
the Irishman who scented a street brawl from afar, rushed 
to the spot, and starting to pull off his coat, demanded: 
“Is this a private fight, or kin eny wan git in?” But the 
very fact that such an incident furnishes the basis of a 
humorous story strongly indicates that this fighting mania 
is not universal. It is not even common. The vast ma- 
jority of mankind, even among the so-called warlike 
nations, probably do not fight for the love of fighting, they 
fight to gain an end, to secure their needs or to satisfy their 
desires. Among the primitive peoples, there was little at- 
tempt to conceal the ends for which war was made. In 
later ages, the aim of the warriors was overlaid with some 
cover of romance or religion. In our modern and vastly 
more complicated civilization, the effective causes of war 
have been lost to view beneath a whole superstructure of 
ostensible purposes designated by innumerable labels: 
duty, self-sacrifice, love of God, humanity, civilization, 
patriotism, nationalism, self-determination, and always 
and forever, the half-true and half-false idea of defense. 
The primitive causes of war have thus been both refined 
and obscured with the passing of the ages, but they are 
still to be found as the foundation stones of all the glamor- 
ous superstructures that have been built up, now in this 
nation, now in that, to justify its participation in war. 
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It is well to have these primitive causes in mind so that we 
may recognize them and weigh them intelligently in con- 
nection with modern war. 


I. PLuNDER 


It is, perhaps, safe to say that the most universal cause 
of war in the long eras of pre-history was plunder. In a 
world without scientific knowledge, with few tools and no 
machinery, it was a long and arduous process to make even 
the simple and necessary articles demanded by the life of 
primitive man. Where there was no state and no law, 
except thatof force, the life of a man was worth little to any- 
one but himself and his immediate dependents. The deni- 
zen of a neighbouring cave was only deterred from slaying 
him for what he had by the danger involved in the deed. 
If the coveting one was obviously the stronger and better 
armed, he could at his leisure attack his neighbour and 
appropriate his goods. It was far simpler and less laborious 
than to acquire similar goods by any peaceful method. 
The weaker inhabitants of such a world were bound to 
discover sooner or later the desirability of codperation 
for defense against the regional bully. And if two or three 
of them became dimly aware of the desirability of this 
codperation and could bring themselves to trust each 
other, the obvious thing to do was to attack and kill off the 
bully, possibly leaving the division of his goods to be 
settled by ordeal of battle between themselves after they 
had accomplished their common aim. 

The natural unit of codperation would be the family. 
Here a dawning sympathy would cause a son to stay his 
hand against the father who had raised him and lead him to 
work with his father and brothers to protect the family 
possessions against the assaults of neighbours. Incident- 
ally, they might increase those possessions by doing a 
little joint raiding on their own account. This philosophy, 
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early overlaid with the forms of religion as family gods 
were installed, still pervaded the group as it grew from 
the family to the gens, from the gens to the tribe, and 
from the tribe to the nation. The biological impulse toward 
codperation is in all alike the necessity for common action 
in defense and the profit of common action in offense. 

Not the’ least of the property of early man was his 
women. The women of the conquered were among the 
most highly prized gains of war. In early times, this had its 
legitimate biological implications. The family or gens, the 
men of which were content with their own women, suf- 
fered from the degenerating effects of inbreeding. The 
tribes whose men, successful in war, killed off the men 
of the conquered clan and possessed themselves of their 
women brought new strength into the clan and equipped it 
the better to eliminate the clans whose virility was debili- 
tated through inbreeding. As the circle of codperation was 
extended to include the tribe and then the nation, the 
biological necessity for this seizing of the enemy’s women 
disappeared, and only a vestige of it is found in modern 
war, where an undisciplined soldiery violates the enemy’s 
women solely for the gratification of lust. 

The early “wars” of gens and clan have likewise lost 
their primitive characteristics in most parts of the world. 
There are bandit bands in China, Arabia, Abyssinia, and 
even in more modernized countries, but these represent 
an atavistic attack upon society rather than the normal 
functioning of social evolution. They are more akin to the 
pirates of the Mediterranean and the Caribbean than to 
the fighting clans of prehistoric days. Indeed, piracy itself 
is still prevalent where geographical conditions permit it, 
such as along the low-lying and many-islanded coast of 
southern China. 

Plunder has thus practically disappeared as the ad- 
mitted object of war. So far as the permanent possession 
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of women is concerned, it is extinct. It remains only in the 
form of banditry and piracy where local conditions invite 
it. But plunder in the more attenuated form of profit at 
the expense of the enemy is still to be found carefully con- 
cealed by the standards that nations parade as their 
justification for war. 


IJ. Lanp 


If all or even any substantial majority of mankind had 
at any time preferred war to any other occupation, human 
progress, except in so far as it contributed to war, would 
have stopped. Agriculture would never have been born. 
The nomad could combine his domestication of animals 
with his warlike activities. As he advanced, he could drive 
his herds with him. As he retreated, his animals could be 
taken along. But when a group undertake the long proc- 
esses of agriculture, consuming all their time at least for 
the growing season, they acquire a permanent location. 
Warfare for them must for a time take on a more defensive 
attitude. Their effort must be to withstand the raids of 
their nomad neighbours, and protect their crops from 
destruction until the harvest has been garnered. Even 
then the transport of grain and other products of the 
field is of vast difficulty when compared with the move- 
ment of herds. Agriculture ties man to the soil, and agri- 
cultural mankind is henceforth set off as the enemy of the 
nomad tribes. 

Banditry and piracy long prevailed in both groups, but 
henceforth the main conflict was between nomad barbarism 
and the beginnings of civilization where agriculture had 
been adopted as the principal means of livelihood. The last 
stronghold of nomadism was in Central Asia where the 
Mongols and Turks and similar peoples sent out wave 
after wave of attack against the agricultural fringes in 
China, India, and southern and western Europe. Gradually 
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the power of Central Asia spent itself, and while it remains 
nomadic itself, it no longer constitutes a serious menace to 
the neighbouring regions. Nomadism exists also in Arabia 
and parts of northern Africa. There is still the possibility 
of conflict, but the issue cannot be in doubt: agriculture 
will win as it has won elsewhere. The only question is how 
long it will be before the nomadic peoples are entirely 
brought under the agricultural sway. 

Primitive agriculture relies for its maintenance on a 
large supply of land. Lands planted year after year with- 
out adequate fertilization soon become exhausted and new 
lands must be found. With the increase in population in 
agricultural lands and the tendency of this increase to out- 
strip progress in agricultural methods, the agricultural 
communities are turned naturally from a defensive to an 
aggressive attitude. As long as there remained fertile 
regions of which it was only necessary to dispossess no- 
madic tribes, the effort of the agricultural communities 
was to acquire such lands. In time, however, the agri- 
cultural development became sufficiently intensified in 
certain areas to exert a pressure on neighbouring regions, 
which, although occupied by an agricultural people, 
were less intensively cultivated. 

While the introduction of agriculture undoubtedly miti- 
gated to some extent the natural impulse to take from 
one’s neighbour by force, there was yet no great psycho- 
logical difference in seizing the lands of a neighbouring 
community and in seizing their personal possessions. The 
change from nomadism to agriculturalism made little 
difference in the will to war, where war promised sub- 
stantial gain. It did make a difference, however, in the 
organization of society. In the nomad tribe, all the men 
were counted upon to fight when occasion required. In 
an agricultural society, however, it was necessary for 
many men to remain at home to continue work in the fields 
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so that the food supply might be maintained. Agriculture, 
therefore, developed the professional fighting man, the 
soldier, the man who devoted his whole time and energy 
to the arts of war and expected to be supported by the 
remainder of the community for his services in defending 
them from attack or in securing more land for them to 
cultivate 

The actual military power was thus centred in the 
military section of the community. It tended to gravitate 
to the military commander. As was inevitable, he soon 
began to usurp the power and privileges that the com- 
munity as a whole would have preferred not to give him. 
His command of the military force enabled him to enforce 
his will and gradually extend his authority over the entire 
life of the community. He became known as the “man who 
can,” the koénig, the king. Other titles followed: the 
‘first,’ the prince; the leader, the duke; and so on. As the 
power of such men came down through generations, they 
became more and more untrammelled in their exercise of 
authority and organized agricultural society on a feudal 
basis. Land and agricultural development still remained 
the foundation for the structure. The mass of the people 
worked it, while the feudal lords and their retainers re- 
ceived the bulk of the produce, leaving to the peasantry 
only enough to keep them alive and fit to labour. 


III. Conguest 


Thus was a very old idea developed to the point where it 
constituted one of the most important factors in the organ- 
ization of society. That was the idea that human energy is 
quite as valuable as land, and that the two together are 
more valuable than the sum of the two alone. Long before 
the dawn of history, men had discovered that it was profit- 
able not to kill a conquered enemy, but to disarm him and 
make him work for you. Human slavery has existed in all 
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parts of the world, only disappearing from Europe and 
America during the last century. Even to-day it persists 
in Abyssinia and other parts of Africa. Conditions closely 
approximating slavery exist in many countries. The early 
civilizations were built upon slavery, even the vaunted 
Golden Age of Greece being but a gilded superstructure 
built upon a Helot foundation. 

Some of the more commercially minded discovered that 
they could not only make use of the labour of slaves them- 
selves, but that slaves were a most salable commodity in 
the world market, and many a war has been made for the 
express purpose of capturing and enslaving the people 
attacked. For many of the early years of America, this 
country accepted and paid well for the fruits of slave 
raiding in Africa. The better conscience of mankind, how- 
ever, revolted at slavery, and it has been generally sup- 
pressed. Europe, even in feudal times, had discarded it, 
but feudal Europe was not oblivious to the profit to be had 
in other men’s labour. It was only natural that the feudal 
lords, living off the labour of their own subjects, should 
investigate the possibilities of turning the produce from 
the lands and people of a neighbouring lord into their own 
storehouses. Underlying all the panoply and parade of 
warfare in feudal Europe, underlying all of the hates and 
feuds of the warrior nobles, was this impelling urge to 
conquer more lands and the producing power of more la- 
bourers. 

A process of this kind would play inevitably into the 
hands of the man of superior organizing talents, the man 
who could get other men to work under him and with him 
to extend the power and increase the profits of all. From 
the vast congeries of kingdoms and principalities, duke- 
doms and counties, Europe was gradually transformed 
into a dozen or more states. These states were still ruled 
by the military commanders, or those whom they kept in 
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nominal authority as the easiest means of preserving their 
own privileges. 

The increased security which came with the extension 
of the social group from the primitive family community 
to the feudal state allowed the development of the more 
peaceful activities of life. Commerce, religion, art, and 
literature played a more important part in the life of man- 
kind. As they developed, the sections of the population 
that devoted themselves more particularly to the arts 
of peace exerted increasing influence in the community. 
Especially in commerce did the military ruler find a source 
of revenue that flourished best under peaceful conditions. 
To that extent he acquired a direct interest in peace, but 
he was still too much under the influence of hereditary 
modes of thought to abstain from interfering with the 
commerce of other rulers. If Spain acquired lands in a 
newly discovered hemisphere and enjoyed large revenues 
therefrom, it seemed quite the obvious thing for the 
queen of England to send out her half-piratical captains to 
prey upon the Spanish galleons. It was a more obvious, in 
the psychology of the time a much more dignified, and 
perhaps at that economic stage a cheaper way to get the 
Spanish gold than by trading English woollens for it. 

So it happened that while in the internal development of 
the various states the power of the rulers was being sof- 
tened and legalized into the right to rule and tax, the re- 
lations between states remained upon a basis of war. 


IV. Honour 


Another factor that should not be lost sight of as among 
the primitive causes of war which have lasted down to our 
own day, is that which is implied in the words honour and 
glory. The various vital functions that the professional 
warrior performed in the earlier period of agricultural 
society brought to him the gratitude and even adulation 
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of the community in a way that was calculated to appeal 
strongly to human vanity. Priests and philosophers di- 
lated on his great services to the gods and to his fellow 
man. All of the tremendous forces of religion and patriot- 
ism were coordinated to make him the idol of his fellows. 
Modern psychologists tell us that this personal glorifi- 
cation, the ‘process that they denominate ‘‘maximating 
the ego,” is one of the most powerful springs of human 
action. The profession of arms irresistibly draws men in 
whom this impulse is strong, and the practice of arms—at 
least, the successful practice of arms—enables them to 
satisfy the urge as it can be done in no other way. Thus to 
all of the primitive causes of warlike action is added this 
most powerful of human motives, the desire of the fighting 
man to win a fight. For ages the decision to make war lay 
with the fighting men, and even in our own time their 
influence is sometimes the deciding factor. Napoleon, 
Bismarck, and Germany in 1914 offer illustrations. 

It may be objected that it is misleading to refer to 
events as recent as 1914 as “primitive.” Neither the 
events nor the surroundings are “primitive,” but what 
must be insisted upon is that the forces that led primitive 
man to make war still persist in the nations of to-day. The | 
desire for goods, the hunger for land, the will to exploit ° 
human labour, the urge to dominate, the craving for 
adulation, are still as active as they were at the dawn of 
history six thousand years ago. The primitive causes of 
war have persisted through the nomadic and the agri- 
cultural stages of man’s development, and still flourish in 
the dawning industrial stage. 

But during these long centuries man has learned some 
important things. He has learned that science and industry 
can procure for him most of this world’s goods and most of 
the satisfactions of life that as a race he has been able to 
procure through war. The influence of the highly involved 
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technical organization and equipment of modern industrial 
civilization is far-reaching. Politically it has given the mass 
of the people in the more advanced states a power that 
has enabled them to overthrow their military rulers and 
subordinate the military elements of their society to the 
civil elements. Economically, it has made war a terrifically ' 
destructive business and given new and preponderant 
value to peace. 


V. REVENGE 


Revenge may be called the negative side of honour. 
When a man had been defeated in battle, his camp plun- 
dered, his followers dispersed, and his women carried off, he 
suffered an affront to his personal dignity and honour 
which cried aloud for reparation. No doubt the hope was 
strong that he might recover his goods and his women, 
and possibly even add to his possessions, so that the mo- 
tive of plunder or conquest was present. But equally 
potent was the desire to restore his social position and 
his own self-respect by visiting humiliation upon his 
enemy. This motive was sufficiently strong to send a man 
into combat, even where there was no hope of any other 
benefit, even where his own death was inevitable. 

Revenge as a motive for warfare persisted well down 
through the Middle Ages, and the code of honour of 
chivalry set it off as one of the most important factors in 
the warfare of the time. Revenge for a real or fancied 
wrong often set the men-at-arms of one leader in motion 
against those of another and added to the already suf- 
ficiently numerous causes of the all-too-prevalent conflict. 
But revenge was in essence a personal matter, so in time it 
was arranged that these individual quarrels might be 
fought out under umpires and at the same time afford a 
spectacle for the people. The doughty warriors, or some- 
times their “champions,” or substitutes, were brought 
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into the lists for the “trial by battle.” This arrangement 
served to localize, even to personalize, the conflict, and thus 
spare the community the hardships of a general conflict. 

It is more difficult to impregnate a nation with a desire 
for revenge. The defeat of a nation in war, and even the 
conquest of a part of its territory, does not readily inspire 
each of its subjects or citizens with a feeling of personal 
degradation which would make him ready to lay aside 
every other interest for the sole purpose of seeking revenge 
upon the enemy. Yet the attempt has been made, and in a 
few instances with striking success. France nursed the idea 
of the ““Revanche” against Germany from 1871 to IgIg, 
when the lost provinces of Alsace and Lorraine were re- 
stored to French rule. Even here, many other elements, 
both social and economic, entered into consider- 
ation. Another curious instance savouring of national 
revenge is to be found in the Far East. Japan in 1895 
captured the Liaotung Peninsula from China, and the 
draft treaty of peace provided for its cession to Japan. 
Russia secured the collaboration of Germany and France 
in serving upon Japan what amounted to an ultimatum, 
although it was couched in terms of friendly counsel, 
“advising” Japan not to take the territory but to accept 
a larger indemnity instead. Japan could only acquiesce, 
and within three years saw with chagrin the Russians 
themselves occupy the Liaotung Peninsula. In 1905, how- 
ever, Japan restored her self-appreciation by driving out 
the Russians and taking over their lease on the disputed 
territory. Ten years later, on the outbreak of the Great 
War, she sent word to Germany, “advising” that nation 
to withdraw from Shantung in terms almost identical with 
those of the note of 1895. Upon Germany’s refusal, the 
Japanese armies captured Tsingtao and held it until eight 
years later, when it was turned back to China at the 
Washington Conference. 
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Thus the spirit of revenge lingers on into our own time, 
even among nations. Doubtless it is strong to-day in 
Germany, especially in the old imperial military caste. 
Likewise in Hungary. And the Lithuanians desire to 
avenge the Polish raid on Vilna. But revenge alone would 
hardly be sufficient to plunge a modern nation into war. 
Other more potent motives, either social or economic or 
both, would almost necessarily be present. Unfortunately, 
such motives are prevalent, and the idea of revenge, even 
though carefully disguised, may be used to strengthen 
them and spur the nation to added effort. 


* * * * 


The primitive forces that make for war are still strong 
and demand the highest statesmanship of mankind for 
their final suppression. They have developed to meet the 
needs of a highly complicated modern industrial society. 
We no longer talk of going to war for plunder or for land 
or for conquest or for glory. Any leader who proposed that 
his nation embark on war for any of these purposes alone 
would be howled down by any civilized people in the world. 
The old aims baldly stated are no longer tolerated, but the 
old forces remain, “‘primitive”’ though they may be. The 
later centuries have developed new aims and new purposes 
to supersede those that modern civilization condemns. 
These have taken a thousand forms and appeal in varying 
ways to the ancient warlike instincts of a race descended 
from fighting men. In examining the causes of international 
conflict in the modern world, it is well to check them con- 
stantly against these primitive predatory instincts. We 
shall find that the causes of armed conflict to-day will fall 
generally into three classes: 

(1) Those that are mere survivals of the primitive causes 
trapped out in modern garb to catch the fancy of the men 
and women of to-day; 
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(2) Those of defense of the attainments of civilization 
against attack; and 

(3) Those waged for the advancement or extension of 
civilization. 

It is easy to condemn all wars arising from the first 
group of causes, thus rendering inoperative the second 
group, and to demand that the third be confined to the 
exercise by a united civilization of the police power over 
savage and disorderly parts of the world. The difficulty 
comes from the fact that, as a practical matter, the three 
kinds of causes are apt to be hopelessly and inexcusably 
entangled in the case of any large-scale conflict. None the 
less, it is by constantly analyzing the causes of conflict 
as they arise, and eliminating as a possible excuse for war 
any difficulty that can be identified as belonging among 
the primitive causes, that we shall, gradually at first, and \ 
with accelerating speed as the process goes on, narrow the } 
field in which international conflict shall be allowed to \ 
result in armed encounter. 


, 


SOCIAL CAUSES205 
INTERNATIONAL CONFLICT 


Q hiss primitive causes of war arise largely from the 
needs and desires of man as an individual. As long as 
an individual, being the head of a Stone Age family or the 
autocratic ruler ofn fairly numerous people, can make 
war when he so wills it, we are still largely concerned with 
primitive causes. With the development of social organ- 
izations, however, the increasing influence of groups—be 
they nobles of the realm, burgesses of free cities, a parlia- 
mentary middle class, or a democratic citizenry—exercises 
a check upon the will of the ruler. For these more compli- 
cated social organisms the primitive impulses to war be- 
come diffuse. The larger body is not so easily moved by the 
direct appeal of profit or land or conquest, and still less by 
that of the “‘maximation of the ego.” The man who will 
have to do the fighting in a democratic country has to risk 
life and limb just as completely as the primitive man who 
went out to battle alone, but he is far less sure of sharing 
in the fruits of victory. He may acquire some plunder in 
the shape of loot, but land, the power to rule and tax, the 
opportunity to exploit the labour of a conquered people, 
are things beyond him individually. He, therefore, re- 
sponds slowly to the urge to battle, unless the proposed 
struggle is presented to him in some way that will arouse 
his ardour to the extent that he would be willing to risk 
all for a very doubtful share of the possible benefits. 

To turn a highly organized people toward war, therefore, 
it is necessary to produce in thems a war iF PSEHOIPEY: The 
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most potent means to this end is to inspire in the people 
a fear of aggression by some neighbour. When this fear is 
once adequately instilled in the minds of any people, the 
immediate reaction is a desire to “‘stand_together.” “In 
union there is strength,” and the whole nation tends to 
subordinate individual opinion to the will of the governing 
body in ordet to unify the national organization, to solidify 
it so that it may make the most effective resistance to the 
anticipated attack. 

The development of war psychology is not necessarily 
the result of a deliberate attempt upon the part of any 
person or group to inspire it for their own interests. It is 
quite as likely to be a spontaneous growth having its 
roots in innumerable persons, interests, and events. This 
is one of the major facts of the war problem, which must be 
recognized and dealt with. For it is the simultaneous de- 
velopment of such a war psychology on both sides of a 
national boundary line that sets the stage for war, and 
needs only some trifling occasion to open the first act of 
the grim tragedy. When two neighbouring nations, out of 
a real or fancied fear of each other, acquire a war psy- 
chology, the idea of national defense readily transforms it- 
self into a desire to take the offensive in order to put an 
end to uncertainty. This tendency is enhanced if prepa- 
ration for war is being made on both sides of the line and 
one of the nations enjoys for the moment a preponderance 
of armaments or other resources which it thinks may be 
lost in the course of time. The slightest incident may then 
be seized upon as an excuse to begin hostilities. 

There are various ideas—usually called ideals—which 
serve as centres for the dissemination of war psychology. 
These are dynastic, racial, religious, patriotic, and so on, 
according to the intellectual atmosphere of the time and 
the people concerned. In many, if not most cases, the real 
purpose of going to war is quite different from the ostensi- 
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ble purpose, but both must be understood and appreciated 
if their disastrous effects are to be done away with. 


I. Dynastic AMBITIONS 


Loyalty to the chieftain, an indispensable element of 
success in early tribal warfare, becomes loyalty to a 
dynasty in more highly organized social structures. The 
king or emperor, as the representative of the dynasty, has 
ceased to be the actual battle leader and has become a 
symbol of unity for his people. The natural course of 
evolution made the safety of the dynasty the equivalent 
of the safety of the nation. A loyal people, therefore, rallied 
promptly to the defense of their ruler when his throne was 
threatened by some neighbouring ruler whose ambition to 
secure new territory and a wider taxing area had moved 
him to attack. In most cases, it would probably have made 
little difference to the mass of the population which ruler 
sat upon the throne. One may have been slightly more 
benevolent or less rapacious than another, but all were 
moved by the same motives. So long as the people existed 
for the king, it made little difference whether the Duke of 
This or the Prince of That actually administered the ma- 
chinery by which the labour of the masses was exploited. 

The hierarchy of nobility, however, which seems an 
indispensable attribute of monarchical government, were 
very deeply concerned. Frequently, defeat in war meant 
the forfeiture of their lands and titles. The nobles of the 
attacking nation would expect to receive these lands and 
titles as the reward of their services to their victorious 
master. The nobility then had a very real and substantial 
interest in any war that threatened to overthrow the 
monarch whom they served. 

But the matter was not entirely one of defense of privi- 
leges already acquired. It was quite logical to argue that it 
was foolish to wait for a neighbouring kingdom to make 
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war when war was certain to come in any case. Was it not 
better to take advantage of any favourable opportunity 
that offered to start the war themselves, in the expectation 
not only of removing the threat to their own safety but of 
acquiring the domains and revenues of the neighbouring 
kingdom? As long as this kind of thing was prevalent 
among all of the nations, the recurrence of war at short 
intervals was as inevitable as the recurrence of day and 
night. The whole system was but a socialization of the 
impulse of primitive man to plunder. All of the primitive 
causes—plunder, land, conquest, and glory—were pre- 
sented. The only difference was the fact that the will to 
war rested no longer with an individual but with a group. 
The making of the impulse to war had become a social 
process. 

This aspect of the matter has prevailed down into our 
own time. It was quite evident in the less democratic 
countries before the World War. Even there dynastic 
ambition was joined with innumerable other tendencies to 
conflict. But the group domination and the will to war of 
the ruling classes in these countries was one of the most 
potent factors in precipitating the armed struggle. In 
Germany, in Austria, in Russia, there is no question as to 
its influence. Some students of the history of the origin of 
the war find the tendency at work also in France and 
England. In Russia, the ruling clique still retained much 
of the medieval psychology, in which the extension of the 
boundaries of the state and the domination of neighbours 
were the chief aims of statesmanship. In Austria, and to a 
considerable extent in Germany, there was a threat from 
nationalistic and socialistic elements against the security 
of the ruling powers. These examples suffice to make clear 
that the element of dynastic ambition was still present 
and powerful among the nations of the world as late as 
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Nor has the rapid political development that followed 
the war by any means removed it. It is latent in the king- 
dom of Hungary. It has acquired a new impulse in a 
disguised form under Fascism in Italy. And still more 
strangely disguised, it still motivates the peculiarly in- 
verted politics of Moscow. In Japan it was rampant until 
1922. Perhaps no nation so well typified the operation of 
dynastic ambition as Japan between its reorganization as 
a modern nation in the ’70’s of the last century and its 
acceptance of a more modern psychology after the Wash- 
ington Conference in 1922. During those years, the divinity 
of the emperor was taught as a religion to the Japanese 
people, and many of the political philosophers of Nippon 
exercised their imagination in mapping out a great Japa- 
nese empire that should extend over all eastern Asia and 
the isles of the Pacific. The nation was closely knit and 
followed with most remarkable discipline the lead of its 
chieftains. Two centuries earlier, it might have been 
successful in realizing what in the twentieth century was 
a fantastic project. As it was, the Japanese did overrun 
much of northeastern Asia, forced a fleeting suzerainty 
upon China by the Twenty-one Demands of 1915, and 
secured the islands of the North Pacific at the Paris Peace 
Conference. Not until Japan met the quiet but quite 
evident determination of the great powers of the West to 
put a stop to her expansion did she resign her anachro- 
nistic ambition. 

With the growth of democratic ideals, as opposed to 
monarchical and aristocratic forms of government, there 
entered a new element. The ruling group found their 
prestige and position at home threatened by the demand 
of their subjects for an easing of the burdens of life, a 
greater share in the products of their labour, a greater 
participation in the control of the government. While the 
nation was at peace, such forces made steady progress, 
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and sooner or later the situation became alarming to those 
who enjoyed the posts of power. It was not always either 
easy or desirable to suppress such movements by force. 
An internal struggle was pregnant with more possibilities 
of disaster than an external war. In such circumstances, 
the ruling class has frequently stimulated war psychology 
and seized upon the merest pretexts for going to war with 
another nation in order to profit by the codperative in- 
stinct which unifies a nation behind its leaders in time of 
war. After a victory, no matter how Pyrrhic, the nation 
returned war weary and perhaps willing to let things run 
as they were for a time rather than renew the internal 
struggle in all its old bitterness. Such, at least, was the 
theory. 


II. Ractat RIvatry 


In the days when every man’s hand was turned against 
his neighbour, and later, when the clan and the tribe were 
in almost continuous hostility with neighbouring clans and 
tribes, the idea became firmly imbedded in the human mind 
that the stranger was an enemy. Until the establishment of 
the early civilization around the Mediterranean basin, this 
was very close to the fact. The impelling motive for social 
organization of any kind had been defense against almost 
universal hostility. Anyone not in the organization was 
presumed, and usually correctly, to be hostile to it. As 
civilization advanced and the extent of the social struc- 
tures increased to the limits of states and nations, the 
stranger became more frequent and less dangerous. After 
the unification of England, all Englishmen could not know 
each other individually, yet they recognized each other as 
Englishmen and therefore as members of the same social 
organization. They were friends. But during the centuries 
when England’s chief occupation was fighting the French, 
a Frenchman was as readily recognized as an enemy. Yet 
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there was a growing appreciation, fostered by the Crusades 
and the papacy, of a certain unity in Europe. In time the 
attitude of hostility to fellow Europeans was restricted 
to the all-too-frequent periods when war was actually in 
progress. Outside the cycle of alternate war and peace in 
Europe, there was, in Asia and Africa, still a permanently 
hostile world. These continents were inhabited by peoples 
so different in every outward characteristic from the 
general run of Europeans that they were obviously strang- 
ers, and strangers in that old sense which implied hostility. 
Thus the clan consciousness, the tribal consciousness, 
gradually converted itself into a racial consciousness, in 
which the old hostility remained an inseparable element. 

Through many centuries the white race defended 
Europe against the Mongol hordes from Asia. At one time 
the whites had been pushed back until it seemed as if they 
but clung to the western shores of their continent. Then 
the tide turned and they drove the Mongols back, finally 
drove them back into Asia. But Mongol blood had pene- 
trated into various parts of Europe, and is widespread to- 
day in European Russia. Russia thus forms an area in 
which the races of Europe shade off into the races of Asia. 
“Scratch a Russian and find a Tartar” was and is more 
than a mere flippancy. Russia, in her political life, shows 
the effects of this mixed ancestry. She turns now to Europe 
and assiduously endeavours to make herself European in 
character and a part of the European political system. She 
turns now to Asia, proclaims herself Oriental, and becomes 
hostile to Europe. At the present moment, after some two 
hundred years of Europeanism, her leaning seems to be 
once more toward Asia. 

On the south, Europe long sustained attacks from the 
brown peoples of Asia Minor and Africa. Under the im- 
pulse of Mohammedanism these peoples attacked Europe 
through Spain and the Balkans. They penetrated into 
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southern France in the west and reached the walls of 
Vienna in the east. Europe trembled before them on both 
occasions, but, thanks to Charles Martel and John Sobie- 
ski, the danger passed, and gradually the brown peoples 
were driven back to Africa on the west. In the east they 
retained their grip on the Balkan region until our own 
time, and even after their defeat in the Great War still 
cling to Constantinople and a small territory north of the 
straits that divide Europe from Asia. 

Successful in his resistance to the attack of the yellow 
peoples from the east and the brown peoples from the 
south, the white man has reversed the réles and himself 
carried the war into the lands of the coloured peoples. 
He has been more successful in his attack than they were. 
All Africa, with the doubtful exception of Abyssinia, Asia 
Minor, with the exception of a greatly shrunken Turkey, 
and most of southern Asia, have been subjected to white 
domination. Hybrid Russia spreads across the infinite 
leagues of northern Asia to the Pacific, while even in 
China, the fountainhead of yellow civilization, the white 
man has penetrated and secured privileges not enjoyed 
by the natives themselves. 

Worsted in the long military encounter, the peoples of 
Asia attempted a peaceful penetration of white countries. 
Brown men from India and yellow men from China and 
Japan have gone in large numbers to seek the greater 
economic opportunities to be found in the expansive terri- 
tories of America, Australia, New Zealand, and South 
Africa, over which the white race has extended its domi- 
nation. The disparity in economic standards has inspired 
resistance to this invasion among white labourers, and 
their political influence has been sufficient to bring to bear 
the overwhelming power of the Anglo-Saxon nations to 
put a stop to it. No longer are the yellow and brown men 
allowed freely to enter the countries of the white man. 
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This exclusion has caused keen resentment among the 
peoples of Japan, China, and India, and, together with the 
white man’s domination in the two latter countries, has 
produced a new determination on the part of the coloured 
races to reéstablish their equality with the white race. 

We sometimes hear of the danger of a war of the races, 
a war in which the coloured peoples, yellow, brown, and 
black, inspired by a common resentment against their 
subordination to the white man, will rise in united protest 
and attempt not only to drive the white man from the 
countries of Asia and Africa, but to force an entrance for 
the coloured people into America and Australia. Ad- 
ditional terror is lent to the picture by the supposition that 
the Russian mass, now become an outcast from Europe 
and America, may join forces with its half-brothers of Asia 
in this attack. 

Fortunately, a struggle on any such gigantic scale is 
hardly possible. There is little enough unity among the 
white peoples, but there is still less among the yellow and 
brown. And even with Russian aid the resources of the 
Asiatic-African peoples, while ample in men, are utterly 
inadequate in minerals, in industrial development, in 
technical knowledge, in large-scale organization, and above 
all, in psychological unity, to make any concerted assault 
upon the white race. They may well make the white 
position in their own lands temporarily untenable. They 
will, perhaps, in time free themselves from white political 
rule, but it will take several centuries of most unlikely 
development for them to build up a military power 
sufficient to defeat the white race in its own lands. 

Nevertheless, the factor of racial rivalry as a cause of 
international conflict is a highly important one, and one 
of the most exasperating to deal with. In its widespread 
manifestations it may very likely bring about conflict in 
northern Africa, in East Africa and South Africa, in Asia 
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Minor, in India and in China. Even the possibility of a 
conflict with Japan in the Pacific, improbable as it is at 
present, cannot be ruled out as impossible. 


III. Reuictious INTOLERANCE 


Religious intolerance has been the cause of unnumbered 
conflicts. So old is it that it might almost be classed as one 
of the primitive causes of war. Yet in a stricter sense it is 
confined to a historical period, and its most baneful ef- 
fects have been in the Christian Era. 

Primitive groups, whether family, tribal, or city-state, 
had their individual gods, to whom they rendered devotion 
and addressed their supplications. The aid of these deities 
was invoked when the tribe went into battle, but seldom, 
if ever, was there any purpose to impose the worship of the 
gods of the conquering tribe upon the defeated. These 
gods were rather the cherished possession of the conquerors 
which they had no wish to share with those whom they 
enslaved. Religion was, therefore, a secondary and sub- 
ordinate matter in early war, and could hardly be con- 
sidered a cause of conflict. This was as true of the religions 
of India, China, and other parts of Asia as of the primitive 
religions of Europe. 

In the early days of Christianity there was much blood 
shed, but it came from persecution of a sect both unwilling 
and unable to make war. It was not a conflict of arms, but 
a conflict of ideas, in which the old pagan authorities 
wielded all of the material power. The result was not war 
but massacre. 

It was Mohammedanism that gave the first great im- 
pulse to religious warfare. The followers of Mohammed 
accepted the sword as the instrument of Allah to spread 
their faith. The Arabian desert sent out its warriors with 
the Koran in one hand and the sword in the other. East 
and north and west the conquering hordes made their 
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way, putting to the sword all those who refused to accept 
the peace of Islam. For the first time religion became, if 
not the sole cause of war, at least its primary cause. Across 
Mesopotamia, up into Persia, down into India, throughout 
Asia Minor, and along the southern shores of the Medi- 
terranean, the Moslems made their way. They crossed into 
Spain and extended their sway over the whole Iberian 
peninsula. They crossed the Pyrenees and plunged into 
France, where, in 732 at Tours, only two hundred miles 
from Paris, they met the successful resistance of Charles 
Martel and his Franks. Thrown back into Spain, they built 
up the magnificent Moorish civilization, which endured 
for nearly six centuries, until Ferdinand and Isabella 
finally drove the Moslems back across the Strait of Gibral- 
tar. 

Meantime, Mohammedan conquerors had captured 
Jerusalem and the holy places of the Christians in Pales- 
tine, and provoked the long intermittent warfare between 
Christendom and Islam which we know as the Crusades. 
The power of medizval Europe was insufficient to over- 
come the Mohammedans in their own country, and despite 
temporary Christian successes, including a recapture of 
Jerusalem, the Mohammedans crossed into Europe and 
captured Constantinople in 1453. With this as a base they 
overran the Balkans and made their way up into central 
Europe, until they were defeated by John Sobieski at 
Vienna in 1683. 

Europe was already on the up grade so far as the creation 
of material power was concerned. The Renaissance and the 
Reformation paved the way for the integration of the 
modern nations and for the enormous progress in scientific 
knowledge. Christendom obtained a new mastery over the 
powers of nature and turned it to good purpose in warfare. 
Even though repeatedly torn by internal strife, there was 
sufficient surplus energy to drive the Moslems farther and 
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farther back toward Asia. In the last century, the Balkan 
countries were freed from Mohammedan rule, and the 
Great War left Islam with but a small foothold in Europe 
at Constantinople. The Great Mogul Empire in India had 
gone to pieces, and Persia was under the domination of 
Britain and Russia. Islam, without either the natural re- 
sources uporf which the power of modern Europe was built, 
or the knowledge of how to use those resources if they had 
existed, had ceased to be a threat to Christendom, and 
Christendom had become dominant over the greater part 
of Islam. 

The former power of the Moslem world had not been 
forgotten in Europe, and during the Great War there was 
more than a little concern in the chanceries on both sides 
as to the possibilities of a united Islam joining the fray on 
one side or the other in a Jehad, or holy war. The Ger- 
mans attempted thus to turn the Mohammedan world 
against England and the Allies, but their effort failed, 
Mohammedans fought on both sides and for various 
Christian countries. 

Christendom has become too much interested in ma- 
terial things to undertake a religious war against Mo- 
hammedanism or any other belief. On the other side, some 
Moslem leaders may still cherish the desire to revive the 
might of Islam and once more to wage war upon the 
Christian unbelievers. But the might of Islam is puny in 
the modern world. In the days when battles turned upon 
the deeds of individual warriors, the fanatic Moslem hordes 
were a fearful power. But in these days, when battles turn 
upon the application of scientific technique to the large- 
scale mechanical killing of opponents, the Mohammedan 
world has ceased to be a threat to Europe except as it is 
used by one or other of the contestants in internal Euro- 
pean strife. 

This does not mean, however, that religious intolerance 
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as a cause of conflict has disappeared from the world. It 
may flare up as a powerful second to other causes of at- 
tack upon Europeans, as it has in the Riff and in Syria. It 
is still a potent cause of warfare among the Moslems them- 
selves. Shiite and Sunnite are still at daggers drawn, while 
Sennussi and Wahabi readily resort to the sword to attain 
their aims. A Wahabi chieftain, Ibn Saud, has but just 
driven opposing tribes from the Mohammedan holy places 
at Mecca and Medina and installed himself as their 
guardian. 

Nor is it in the Moslem world alone that religious strife 
is still a possibility. Resort to the sword on religious issues 
between Protestant believers is highly improbable. They 
prefer the legislative lobby and the law courts to enforce 
their beliefs upon each other. Catholicism, however, pre- 
sents a different problem. For nearly a millennium and a 
half, Christianity was almost, if not quite, synonymous 
with the Church of Rome. The Reformation finally broke 
the unity and the Protestant countries fell away from the 
Catholic allegiance. Wars followed, insane, hideous wars, 
while Catholics and Protestants struggled for domination 
of this or that section of Europe. At last the futility of 
this kind of thing became apparent, and Catholicism and 
Protestantism have settled down together in mutual toler- 
ance in a world whose chief interests are not religious. In 
the main, northern Europe is Protestant, while southern 
Europe remains Catholic; but the lines are so crossed and 
the believers so intermingled that it would be impossible 
to draw any sharply defined line of demarcation between 
them. Religious hostility in Europe has become compara- 
tively insignificant. The possibility of a Catholic country 
attacking a Protestant country solely for the purpose of 
extending Catholicism is as unthinkable as a similar attack 
by a Protestant country on a Catholic, or by one Protes- 
tant state against another. The subsidence of religious 
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intolerance as a major cause of war was well illustrated by 
the position of the Vatican during the Great War. It could 
not embrace the cause of either side against the other, 
and rightly watched its opportunity to lead both back to 
peace. 

While religion no longer breeds war in Europe, it has 
not wholly disappeared as a baneful factor in Latin Amer- 
ica. In some of the republics to the south of us, particularly 
in Mexico, civilization has in some respects progressed 
little from what it was in Europe three or four centuries 
ago. The position of the Church in Mexico, not only in 
spiritual matters, but in its ownership of lands, in political 
authority, and in its enjoyment of certain privileges, is 
almost unique among the modern nations of the world. 
The determination to relegate the Church to a purely 
religious function and to bring Mexico into line with the 
other nations in this matter has seized upon a portion of 
the Mexican people. When the fickle fortune of politics has 
placed the power of the state in their hands, they have 
turned this power against the Church. The Church au- 
thorities, with commendable self-restraint, have refused 
to countenance armed resistance, but it is not certain that 
in this respect they can control the Catholics of Mexico, 
who constitute all but a fractional minority of the popu- 
lation. Here, then, is a field in which religion may still 
become one of the primary causes of war. 

In India, too, religion is the cause of conflict which may 
result in war. The overwhelming majority of Indians are 
Hindus, but there is a very strong Moslem element, an 
‘element that is more aggressive in proportion to its num- 
bers than the Hindus. The intolerance of Mohammedans 
for Hindus, and the Hindu resentment against Moslem 
practices, has been one of the outstanding difficulties in 
uniting India to demand independence or even to claim 
a larger measure of self-government under British rule. 
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The British authorities are frequently called upon to 
suppress open warfare between Moslems and Hindus, and 
if the British hand were withdrawn, an immediate re- 
ligious conflict on a nation-wide scale would be, it seems, 
inevitable. 


IV. Patriotism 


Patriotism is a comparatively late development in the 
process of social evolution. It embraces numerous vague 
and somewhat indefinite sentiments, such as love of coun- 
try, desire for national service, belief in the excellence of the 
national culture, and conviction of the righteousness of 
the country’s cause. All of these things involve a social 
organization beyond the nomadic stage, where the nation 
has settled down in a fixed territory and has built up 
institutions that both crystallize and symbolize its culture. 

Patriotism is in some sense an outgrowth and a merger of 
earlier ideas. Its roots may be traced to the loyalty of the 
clan to its leader in war, to the belief in and worship of the 
same tribal gods, and to the economic benefits of tribal 
cooperation. Almost from the beginning it has been the 
joint product of two forces. First was the need of the in- 
dividual, for his own protection and economic advantage, 
for the codperation of other members of the group. 
Second was the need of the group for the codperation of all 
its members. The individual impulse to codperative action 
was thus powerfully strengthened by the social pressure of 
the group to secure complete collaboration from all those 
who composed it This collaboration expressed itself in a 
strong emphasis on the group rights. Loyalty to the group 
was exalted into a cardinal virtue, and disloyalty was char- 
acterized as treason and became a cardinal sin. The inevi- 
tableresult of sucha process was to emphasize the weakness 
of individual thought in time of war and to increase the 
power of those in authority to the point where their de- 
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cisions must be accepted without question and acted upon 
without demur by the group as a whole. 

In a monarchical society, patriotism was centred in 
unwavering allegiance to the monarch, who ruled and 
represented the group and was the symbol of its effective 
unity. As monarchs lost their absolute powers and their 
decisions eame to require the approval of popular repre- 
sentatives in parliaments, loyalty to the monarch was still 
strongly insisted upon but there was a constant attempt 
to reinforce it by exalting the aims of the nation as a whole. 
There was a good example of this stage of development in 
Germany before 1914. The power of the monarch was yet 
great, but at the same time there was developing a de- 
votion to the national ku/tur, which at times reached the 
intensity of religious faith. Practically the same condition 
prevails in Japan to-day. In England, on the other hand, 
the process has gone considerably farther. The king still 
remains the nominal head. of the nation, but his power to 
rule has practically disappeared. He is clearly recognized 
as being only a symbol, and patriotism has become almost 
purely a regard for the national institutions and purposes. 
In the United States and France the process is completed: 
the monarch has disappeared and patriotism has become 
purely a devotion to the nation and its ideals. 

It is of the essence of patriotism to exalt the national 
ideals in comparison with those of other countries. This 
comparison does not always stop at the conclusion that the 
institutions of one’s own country are better than others, 
but may easily go further and insist that one’s own insti- 
tutions are good while those of other nations are bad. From 
this it is an easy step to the belief that one’s own nation 
has a divine mission to extend its “good” institutions to 
the nations that have ‘‘bad” ones, even though it may 
require a war of conquest to accomplish this advance in 
world culture. There was a school of thought in Germany 
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before the Great War that was strongly imbued with this 
doctrine. The same phenomenon can be seen in France, 
and sometimes makes its appearance in England and the 
United States. 

A blind and uncritical belief in the superiority of the 
institutions and culture of one’s own country, combined 
with the conviction that the national culture should be 
spread in the world at any cost, produces that perversion 
of patriotism known as chauvinism. Chauvinism is very 
generally recognized as an evil. It is only an occasional 
cause of war, but tends directly toward war at all times, 
exerting a constant pressure on the national thought to 
take offense at trifles and to seize every occasion to resort 
to arms to extend the supposed beneficence of the national 
dominion. 

Patriotism may thus run all the way from a reluctant 
acquiescence in the group pressure toward codperation, to 
the blind, unreasoning, and fanatical devotion to national 
exaltation of chauvinism. Somewhere between these two 
extremes there is a happy medium where patriotism can 
serve a useful purpose, but in so gradually shaded an idea 
it is extremely difficult to draw a line and say, thus far 
patriotism is commendable and beyond it is to be con- 
demned. Or, toward the other end of the scale, to draw a 
line and say, this much patriotism we must have, less than 
this is treason. It is likely that there would be little agree- 
ment among the people of one nation as to just where 
either line should be drawn, and it is quite certain that, if 
they could agree upon the lines, their position would not be 
approved by the people of another nation, more especially 
if that other nation were a neighbour that retained some- 
thing of the ancient neighbourly fear. 

Despite the difficulty, it is desirable to attempt to find 
some criterion by which, in theory at least, we can de- 
termine the point where patriotism ceases to be a virtue 
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and becomes an instrument of aggression. Patriotism has 
as its purpose the rallying of the people to a common task. 
Coéperation is not always commendable. If two men com- 
bine their efforts to waylay and rob a passer-by, we have 
codperation which is generally condemned. If the passer-by 
summons another to his aid to resist the assault, we have 
cooperation which meets with general approval. In other 
words, the purpose for which codperation is desired is the 
governing consideration. 

If we apply this criterion in the attempt to analyze 
patriotism biologically, the unwavering codperation of 
the group has been a necessity for its preservation and 
development. In a world in which every group was the 
enemy of all its neighbours, a group in which any sub- 
stantial number of the people began to philosophize about 
permanent peace and international justice and thus bred 
and turned themselves into “conscientious objectors” 
would soon have been eliminated. It well may be that 
there were such groups, and that they have been lost to 
civilization and to history because they could not maintain 
themselves against the groups whose members did not 
indulge in such metaphysical speculation. So long as the 
normal state of the world was war, and to the extent that 
the same war psychology prevails to-day, group co- 
operation is essential to group preservation. Any nation, 
even in our own time, that chooses to ignore the realities 
of the world in which we live and, resolving that war is 
evil, should refuse to resort to war, under no matter what 
circumstances, would simply invite conquest and elimi- 
nation and thus assume a large measure of responsibility 
for allowing civilization to slip back toward the point 
where war was the normal condition. The honest citizen 
who could convince his neighbours that resistance to 
thieves was evil and could persuade them all to cease such 
resistance, would not thus create a peaceful town. He 
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would merely turn the town over to the thieves. So in the 
international world. If the nations that lead the vanguard 
of civilization should throw down their arms and refuse, 
under any circumstances, to participate in war, they 
would not lead the world ahead, they would merely sacri- 
fice the progress already made to the rapacity of the 
nations that still relied upon material force. 

It is quite evident that the world is not yet far enough 
along the path of progress for the more advanced nations 
to rid themselves of their war-making equipment. Until 
the overwhelming majority of the world’s power is in the 
hands of peoples who will not make aggressive war, and 
until those peoples have combined to use their over- 
whelming physical power to restrain aggression on the part 
of the remainder of the nations, the more advanced states 
must still continue to keep their powder dry and their 
morale at a high pitch. 

In keeping up the fighting morale of a nation, patriotism 
is the most potent factor. As it is essential that the more 
advanced nations retain their ability to protect themselves 
against assault from behind, in order that they may con- 
tinue to lead civilization ahead, it is essential that they 
retain a measure of patriotism. Thus patriotism is hardly 
to be decried as a universal evil, as it is by the inter- 
nationalists. We are making progress toward the time when 
it may no longer be necessary as a national cement, but 
until that day arrives it would be a tragedy if the more 
advanced nations—the only ones in which progress has 
gone far enough to make room for the consideration of such 
matters as peace and international justice—should deprive 
themselves of patriotism as a cohesive agent against the 
destructive forces that are yet all too potent in the world. 

It would seem, then, that the way to the goal of uni- 
versal peace is not indiscriminately to ridicule and con- 
demn all manifestations of patriotism. In itself, as mere 
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love of country, though it be blind adolescent love, it is 
harmless. It is only when it becomes aggressive and takes 
on the aspect of chauvinism that it constitutes itself a 
menace to peace. It is against this exaggeration, this per- 
version of the national cohesive power to aggressive ends, 
that patriotism is to be condemned. It is quite possible so 
to condemfi it and to work consistently and persistently 
for the elimination of its aggressive aspects, without at- 
tempting to tear it out root and branch from the body 
politic and thus deprive the nation of that unifying power 
that has brought it thus far in its history, and that may 
more than once in the future be supremely necessary to 
preserve its life. | 
V. NatIoNALIsM AND SELF-DETERMINATION / 

Nationalism is the twin sister of patriotism, which stew 
with it the deprecation of those who would forthwith 
abolish war. Most of the characteristics of patriotism ap- 
pear in nationalism, and most of the terms used to de- 
scribe one apply with equal aptness to the other. In so far 
as these twin sisters are alike, there is no need to repeat the 
discussion of their faults and their virtues. 

Nationalism, however, has some especial characteristics 
which distinguish her from patriotism. Out of the old wars 
of conquest and dynastic ambition were created conditions 
that rendered future conflict inevitable. If there is wrong 
in one tribe, nation, or state starting out with the sole 
object of bringing the land and the labour of another tribe, 
nation, or state into subjection to its conquering will, 
then it can hardly be argued that it is not right for the 
conquered people to take advantage of the first oppor- 
tunity to reassert their independence and regain the con- 
trol of their own actions. At the opening of the present 
century, there were in many parts of the world peoples 
who were subjected to the rule of strangers who had 
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established and who maintained their authority by mili- 
tary power. It seems to be beyond human ability in its 
present stage of development to make foreign rule, how- 
ever benevolent and however efficient, palatable to the 
governed people. From the Arabs of Morocco and Syria, 
on across the world to the Malays in the Philippines, de- 
spite the best and most fruitful efforts on the part of the 
governing nations, there is resentment against the foreign 
domination, a resentment that frequently expresses itself 
in violent revolt. The same condition prevailed in the 
Balkan Peninsula until the various Balkan peoples threw 
off the Turkish yoke in the nineteenth century. The same 
condition continued down until 1918 in the old Austro- 
Hungarian Empire, where a German-supported aristocracy 
ruled numerous subjects who fretted under the yoke. 
Nationalism is the rallying cry of these suppressed 
peoples. Vague and almost undefinable as nationality is, 
it still serves as the spur to patriotic devotion. It unifies 
the submerged and sometimes scattered units of the 
suppressed nations, endows them with a common purpose, 
and incites them to unceasing effort to attain national 
independence. Greece, Serbia, Bulgaria, and Rumania 
thus became at least superficially united and freed them- 
selves from the Turkish yoke. They are now independent 
members of the family of nations. Poland and Czecho- 
Slovakia, as well as the greater Serbia known as Jugo- 
Slavia, were re-born as independent states in the throes of 
the great conflict of 1914-18. It was the sympathy of the 
allied enemies of the Central Powers toward their efforts, a 
sympathy born of the very practical desire to weaken the 
Central Powers, which led the allies to adopt the Wilsonian 
doctrine of the right of small peoples to “‘self-determina- 
tion.’ Self-determination includes more than independence. 
Many groups are too small for, or for other reasons do not 
desire or cannot support, independence, but they may have 
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decided opinions as to which of two neighbouring nations 
they wish to become a part. Self-determination would 
allow them to choose their allegiance. 

While nationalism and self-determination receive general 
approval in theory, they are far from being innocuous 
doctrines when it comes to the matter of peace. Commend- 
able as is “the desire of a suppressed people to achieve 
autonomy or independence, even by means of armed force, 
the matter does not end there. We might acquiesce in such 
a war in the hope that, independence once achieved, there 
would be no further cause for war in that quarter. But 
there seems to be a strange fatality about nationalism 
which, the moment it is successful, makes it a fruitful 
source of further international dispute. There is no one 
of the Balkan states or the succession states of Eastern 
Europe that is wholly satisfied with its boundaries, or 
wholly confident of its international position. Each one 
holds in sacred memory the period of its national great- 
ness. Each thinks of itself as the successor of some medi- 
zeval kingdom whose borders stretched far beyond the 
boundaries of the present state, and whose monarchs 
ruled regions and peoples far afield who now, mayhap, 
enjoy an autonomy of their own. These grandiose memo- 
ries take shape in demands that at least other members of 
the same nation now under alien rule should be brought 
back into the fold. It is seldom desired that these people 
move back into the parent country, but it is demanded 
that they and the territory that they inhabit be transferred 
bodily to the demanding state. As this would frequently 
transfer to a new allegiance as many or more peoples of a 
neighbouring state, opposition to the move immediately 
appears. 

Trade routes, strategic frontiers, forts, rivers, and rail- 
roads all appear as of the highest importance, nay, an 
absolute necessity to the nation which yesterday had not 
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even an existence of its own. Rumania wants Bessarabia, 
Bulgaria wants a port on the Aigean, Greece wants colonies 
in Asia Minor, Jugo-Slavia wants a railway to the #gean 
and further control in the Adriatic. Hungary has a half- 
dozen irredenta that it would bring back under the sway 
of its empty throne. Poland seizes Vilna from Lithuania 
and nourishes dreams of bringing more Russian territory 
within its boundaries, while it quarrels with Germany over 
its former German territory. Newly arrived nationalism 
does not even content itself with the consideration of such 
demands. The Egyptians, before the ink was dry on the 
British proclamation which gave them a measure of 
autonomy they had not known for decades, demanded 
that the Sudan, with its entirely non-Egyptian popu- 
lation, which England had conquered with Egyptian help, 
should be turned over to Egypt for rule and exploitation. 

Nationalism thus grows with startling rapidity by what 
it feeds upon. To-day the effort of a suppressed people to 
regain its independence, an effort in which the world con- 
dones the use of arms; to-morrow it appears as a determi- 
nation to extend its boundaries, its rule, and its power, at 
no matter what expense to its neighbours and with no 
matter what disregard of their equal or superior rights. 
Self-determination in success seems to tend at once to 
negative in others the very ideal by which it justified its 
own effort. At this stage, nationalism no longer serves 
merely as an excuse for a war of liberation, but at once 
endows the new-born state with those qualities which in 
old and long-established states serve as perpetual threats 
to peace. This excess of nationalism, like an excess of 
patriotism, becomes in itself a potent cause of inter- 
national conflict. 


ECONOMIC CAUSES OF 
INTERNATIONAL CON FIZlGeE 


WE HAVE seen that the primitive causes of war, except 
for the element of personal glory, were essentially 
economic in their nature, the ultimate end being plunder, 
land, or conquest, with the enslavement or exploitation of 
the conquered people. It is hardly probable that even the 
factor of personal glory would ‘have attained its eminence 
if it had not been for the real or supposed benefits that the 
successful fighting man brought to his people. Prowess 
alone, without substantial benefits, would have incurred 
fear and no doubt respect, but no large measure of regard. 
Of course, where the prowess was shown in defending the 
tribe or family against attack, the only economic benefit 
may have been the defense and preservation of what the 
group already possessed. But in this case the original cause 
of the conflict was a desire for economic gain on the part of 
the attacking forces. 

We shall not be far wrong, then, in ascribing to eco- 
nomic causes the main impulse of primitive war. Among 
the social causes, the economic element becomes somewhat 
submerged. This is particularly true where two militant 
religions, such as Mohammedanism and medieval Christi- 
anity, fight for the possession of holy places, which have 
little or no economic significance. But in other cases the 
economic factor is rarely absent. Racial differences may 
inspire mutual hatred, but they serve rather to excuse and 
justify a conflict than to cause it. For there is clearly an 
economic gain in the defeat of a racial antagonist, whether 
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it be in the conquest of his lands and the enslavement of 
his peoples, or in the subtler forms of exploitation which 
appear in the white man’s conquest of yellow, brown, and 
black peoples. In conquests caused by dynastic ambitions 
the economic element is particularly strong, and it is 
obvious. In patriotism the whole bundle of causes—primi- 
tive, social, and economic—are wrapped up together to 
give unity and power to the group. Aggressive patriotism, 
like its cousin racial hatred, seldom leads a nation to the 
point of open conflict unless it is supported by the promise 
of economic gain. Nationalism and self-determination are 
typical of revolts against exploitation of the group by 
external domination. Quite as important as cultural free- 
dom is the determination to regain economic independence, 
the release from taxation and exploitation by the domi- 
nating power. This in itself is an economic cause of con- 
flict, and as we have seen, nationalism and self-determi- 
nation, the moment they are successful, seem to become 
aggressive and strive to extend the sway of the new-born 
state, even at the cost of war. 

Without belittling the other causes of international 
conflict, we find economic motives underlying them. 
Rarely are they mentioned by those who attempt to 
justify the struggle, except when they accuse the enemy of 
economic motives and assert their own need to defend 
their property, their land, or their trade. The fact that this 
accusation can be and is always made by both sides shows 
plainly enough the prevalence of the economic factor in 
conflicts between nations. 

In the modern era, it is doubtful if we have had or shall 
have any war in which the economic motive is not para- 
mount. Wars for dynastic ambition, or for the extension 
of group control, are still conceivable, and minor religious 
clashes may occur in some parts of the world. But these 
will be the exception, and even if they occur, they would 
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never reach alarming proportions without the intervention 
of strong economic forces. Whatever danger still lurks in 
the other causes of war, we shall find the economic factors 
so powerful that if the odd can understand and control 
those it will have gone so far toward the elimination of 
war that the other factors should readily yield to similar 
treatment.  * 

The economic forces that make for war, however, are 
rarely on the surface. They cover themselves with the 
cloak of patriotism, nationalism, and a dozen other mo- 
tives which enjoy a greater respectability. Of these the 
greatest favourite is defense, and in the complicated world 
of to-day it is a sorry set of statesmen that cannot rig upa 
plausible plea of defense for any war in which they may 
become involved. France does not maintain the greatest 
army in Europe alongside a disarmed Germany for ag- 
gressive purposes. France’s army is for defense against a 
Germany that might seek revenge, against Bolshevik 
Russia, against England, against Italy, against a declining 
population, against anything that comes to hand—but 
surely it is not for aggression. Likewise, England’s navy, 
overwhelmingly superior to any navy on the globe, is not 
for aggressive purposes, it is for defense of her trade routes, 
of her far-flung Empire, against French submarines, 
against a thousand and one mysterious and unseen dangers. 
But surely it is not for aggression. So with other nations. 
And if these great war machines are turned loose against 
each other, each one acts purely on the defensive. Such is 
the formula of modern war. 

Except among a few of the most zealous, defensive war 
is entirely justifiable. It would seem obvious that two 
nations at war cannot both be on the defensive. If we 
would hasten the day when rational means shall supersede 
trial by battle as the method of settling international dis- 
putes, we must break through this outer shell of defense, 
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with its trappings of patriotism and nationalism and what- 
not, and get at the real forces that move the nations to 
military conflict. A sweeping condemnation of all war will 
not suffice. After a thousand millenniums, war is too 
firmly entrenched to yield to any such superficial treat- 
ment. While it is obvious that both sides cannot be on the 
defensive, it does not follow that both are aggressive. 
There may be aggressive elements on both sides, and in 
rare cases two whole peoples may be “spoiling for a 
fight.”” But to conclude from such rare cases that all or 
even the majority of wars are due to aggression on both 
sides would be to deceive ourselves and to waste energies 
that might be more profitably devoted to getting at the 
underlying facts. 

In most modern conflicts there has been a real issue, 
an issue which involves in one way or another the progress 
of civilization and the welfare of mankind. It is conceivable 
that such an issue might be raised which could be resolved 
only by war. Imagine, for instance, that the cause of the 
Great War had actually been in accordance with the “‘ war 
myth” which was widely accepted in this country in 1917, 
namely, that irresponsible German war lords, drunk with 
the sight of power, had set out to conquer the world. No 
amount of moral condemnation of war as such could have 
prevented the other nations from defending themselves, 
and no existing world political machinery would have been 
able to adjust the matter peaceably. It would have been an 
issue in which war was the only possible arbiter. The world 
is fairly satisfied now that this ““war myth” was false, 
that the Great War was the result of innumerable pur- 
poses and cross purposes, mainly economic, and it nour- 
ishes the hope of constructing international machinery 
that will be able successfully to cope with a similar 
situation if and when it arises again. This machinery 
cannot consist of a mere court of law, no matter what the 
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distinction of its members. Courts of law may embody 
the tremendous and far-reaching control of a nation in 
disputes between its citizens, comparatively minute 
entities. But there is no such overshadowing and all- 
powerful control of such entities as France and Germany 
or England and Russia. No one would expect to settle a 
major suit between the Standard Oil Company and the 
United States Steel Corporation before a justice of the 
peace. The Hague Tribunal would have had even less 
chance to bring about a peaceable solution of the quarrel 
between the Central Powers and the Allies. 

The world has produced forces that are far beyond the 
machinery it has devised to control them, and it is toward 
the construction of such machinery that it must turn its 
attention and its energies if it would bring into existence a 
reign of law. In order to do this intelligently and effec- 
tively, it is necessary to understand the great economic 
forces that are at work. 


I. Foop SuppLy 


The strongest and most consistent economic need of 
man is to satisfy his hunger. Daily and insistently comes 
the demand of every individual for food. To satisfy this 
demand, man toils and sweats, and if toil and sweat are 
insufficient, he will steal or fight for food, food to supply 
his own wants and those of his mate and children. In the 
Stone Age, men devoted their time and labour to hunting 
and fishing, and in a world in which men were compara- 
tively scarce this labour usually sufficed to provide 
the necessary sustenance. At least, it was sufficiently 
effective so that the number of men increased rapidly, 
and soon they began to interfere with each other. Compe- 
tition arose. Man not only had to kill an animal, but he 
had to get ahead of some other man to kill it, and then 
he had to get the carcass home in the face of the other 
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man’s desire to take it away from him. In order to do this, 
it might be necessary to fight his competitor, and even to 
kill him. 

The early tribes that peopled California were a com- 
paratively peaceful folk. The climate demanded no great 
exertion, and the food supply was plentiful. But as their 
numbers increased, each tribe settled down about certain 
fishing grounds and exercised communal property rights 
in them. The invasion of these fishing grounds by the 
fishers of any other tribe was the signal for war. The food 
supply of the owning tribe was jeopardized. In China to- 
day many villages along the coast enforce an exclusive 
right to fish in their own waters, and any attempt at in- 
vasion results in a village war. So the Indians had their 
hunting ground. And so in other parts of the world the 
source of the food supply becomes the first concern of 
the group, and they will fight to preserve it. 

Some hunting tribes succeeded in domesticating ani- 
mals and breeding them. This eliminated the danger and 
uncertainty of the hunt and provided them with an ade- 
quate food supply from their herds. The property idea was 
thus transferred to the herd, which became the precious 
source of sustenance. The herd must be defended even 
more jealously than the hunting ground. The early wars 
along the Scottish border were mainly cattle raids, the 
Scottish raiders dashing in and attempting to drive off 
the herds of the Sassenachs. And the Sassenachs defended 
them to the death. 

As agriculture was developed, it gradually supplanted 
hunting and fishing as the chief source of food. This gave. 
land an entirely new value, and just as the hunters and 
fishers had fought to protect their hunting and fishing 
grounds, just as the herdsmen had fought to defend their 
herds, so the agricultural unit would fight to preserve its 
lands and its crops. In planting grain, the tribe lost its 
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mobility, it could no longer flee from an attack and return 
when the advantage was on its side, nor could it drive its 
herds before it in a retreat from the enemy. It must stand 
its ground where it was. But it had other advantages. It 
could construct permanent defenses. Thus the early 
settlers in America built block houses to protect themselves 
against Indiarf raids. Thus the great agricultural civil- 
ization of China built a towering wall twelve hundred miles 
long to keep out the nomads from the North. And behind 
these permanent defenses were made the beginnings of 
civilization. Agriculture produced in the long run a larger 
and more certain food supply for each man engaged in it 
than hunting and fishing or herds. Thus it was found pos- 
sible, after a time, to free some of the members of the tribe 
from labours in the field and to train them especially for 
warfare, that they might the better defend their fields and 
their homes against the surrounding world. Successful 
defense gave increased production, and man found himself 
with a small surplus of food. Nothing was to be gained by 
eating this extra food merely because he had it, and he 
conceived the idea of giving the surplus to someone else 
who had not enough food, in exchange for some trinket 
which the foodless one might have picked up. 

Thus was trade begun. And in a similar way have de- 
veloped all the complicated processes of our modern 
civilization. But underneath all of these complicated 
processes, as the fundamental basis of civilization, or even 
of existence, lies the food supply. No nation can survive 
for more than a few days without this prime requisite. 
No nation can be expected quietly to starve to death if its 
food supply is cut off. No nation can be justly condemned 
for fighting to maintain its food supply. Whether con- 
demned or not, it will fight. 

A great continental empire like the United States has 
little anxiety over its food supply. While we do import 
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large quantities of foodstuffs, we could maintain ourselves 
indefinitely without receiving any food from abroad. We 
might miss our coffee, we might eat less candy and sweets, 
and our epicures might be reduced to sorry straits by being 
deprived of their exotic dishes, but the nation as a whole 
would live and thrive and reproduce much as it does now. 
The same is true of all the newer agricultural countries 
such as Canada, Australia, New Zealand, Argentina, and 
in fact most of the South and Central American countries. 
Africa, too, is self-sustaining in the matter of food supply, 
though certain sections of it are not. The same is true of 
Asia. Asia as a whole does not import food, but certain 
countries such as Japan are forced to. Russia, like the 
United States, can be self-sustaining, though occasional 
famines cause widespread suffering. For the rest of Europe 
the food supply is a much more complicated problem, and 
for Great Britain it is vital. 

Great Britain, up to the end of the eighteenth century, 
when her population was only a little over 10,000,000, was 
largely self-sustaining in the matter of food supply. The 
industrial revolution picked England as its first victim. 
Her labouring population went through an agonizing 
period of adjustment to machine production before Eng- 
land found employment for them by sending her machine- 
made products to other parts of the world where the proc- 
ess of industrialization was not so far advanced. This new 
outlet not only provided a livelihood for the existing popu- 
lation of the country, but made rapid increase possible. 
To-day Great Britain is the home of nearly 45,000,000 
people, and has long since given up any attempt to feed 
them from the products of her own soil. Instead, she has 
devoted her energies to manufacturing and has become the 
“‘workshop of the world.” Even the agricultural possi- 
bilities that do exist are not fully exploited. Much arable 
land is not under cultivation. It lies idle in large estates 
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which, even when broken up, as many have been since 
the war, do not materially increase the food production. 

Deprived of the possibility of importing foodstuffs, 
Great Britain could not sustain herself for more than six 
weeks without the most severe rationing. Even the strict- 
est measures would not greatly extend this period. Not 
only the natfonal life as such, but the actual lives of the 
British people are dependent upon the maintenance of the 
importation of food supplies from abroad. These come 
largely from Canada, the United States, Argentina, Aus- 
tralia, and New Zealand. In order that they may continue 
it is imperative that ships bearing food to Britain may 
traverse in complete security all seas save the Pacific. Any 
breakdown in the transportation of these foodstuffs would 
be a major calamity for the British people. Any inter- 
ference by another nation with this food supply would be 
as direct a thrust at the life of Britain as the bombard- 
ment of London. 

Whatever progress the British have made in civilization 
and the arts of peace since the days when the Angles and 
Saxons landed on the island shores, they would fight for the 
maintenance of their food supply as surely and as fiercely 
as their warlike progenitors. Just as the primitive fisher- 
man would fight for his stream, as the primitive hunter 
would drive out others from his hunting ground, just as 
the primitive agriculturist would defend his scanty crops, 
so the British people will maintain by force of arms their 
access to a means of sustenance. 

Here is the root cause of the great British navy and its 
long tradition of dominance on the sea. “Britannia rules 
the waves”? was more than an idle boast. Britannia in a 
world where force was often the final arbiter has had to 
rule the waves or die of starvation. And no one knows this 
better than Britannia herself. Doubtless she would be as 
happy as anyone to rid herself of the tremendous financial 
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burden of the British navy. But whatever that navy costs, 
it is cheaper than risking her food supply. It is idle to ex- 
pect her to give it up until the world has progressed to the 
point where the British people can rest secure that each 
day will bring its innumerable cargoes of food to the ports 
of Britain. This assurance must be sufficiently strong to 
cover every possible emergency. 

The continental countries, with the exception of Belgium 
where industrialization has progressed even further than 
in England, are more favourably situated. France and 
Spain and the smaller countries of central and eastern 
Europe can be self-sustaining, and in general produce an 
adequate supply of food for their peoples. Only Germany 
and Italy have thus far seriously felt the pressure of popu- 
lation. Germany has managed to avoid any threatened 
deficiency by scientific methods of agriculture, and by sone 
importation. Italy has sold vast quantities of her climate, 
her scenery, and her history to liberal tourists, and used 
the money to buy food abroad. Russia is not only capable 
of producing ample food for herself, but supplies most of 
her other needs by exporting her surplus. The occasional 
famines in Russia are not caused by a lack of sufficient 
grain supplies in the country as a whole, but in the lack 
of communication and transportation facilities which 
would enable the surplus of one district to be sent to 
another where a crop failure or some other disaster had de- 
creased the supply to the famine point. Under the Soviets 
grain has actually been exported from some parts of Russia 
while it was being sent into other parts by famine relief 
organizations. 

In Asia we find conditions quite different from those 
in Europe. In India the population presses close upon the 
food supply. It is only the steadying hand of Great Britain 
that preserves order, and the communication system 
which has been constructed under British direction 
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that makes possible the feeding of India’s 300,000,000 
people. Without these, famine would be abroad in the 
land more often than it is. Burma, Siam, Indo-China, and 
the islands of the East Indies are more favoured, with a 
smaller population per square mile. Their rich lands pro- 
vide far more rice and other foodstuffs than are necessary 
for home consumption, and these countries pour from 
their surplus great quantities into the empty bins of their 
neighbours. 

China, like India, has a population far too great for its 
present productive capacity. If it were possible to dis- 
tribute the Chinese people more evenly throughout Chinese 
territory, there is ample land to sustain them. But the 
tendency to cling to the old village homes, the reluctance 
of the Chinese to become pioneers, and the danger from 
bandits and other raiders in the outlying territories have 
produced a concentration of the great bulk of the Chinese 
people in the southeastern half of their territory. In that 
half of China, human beings are as thick as ants in an 
ant hill. In some districts as many as two thousand people 
to the square mile are dependent upon agriculture. This 
is nearly three times the average population per square 
mile in industrial England. But England does not try to 
support her people from her own agriculture, while China 
does. And China fails miserably. It is seldom that China 
goes fo” more than two or three years without a serious 
famine, which wipes out some millions of lives despite the 
contributions of food and money from other countries. 
In addition to these concentrated starvings, there is famine 
in China every day. Thousands die in all parts of the 
country through lack of proper food. It is estimated that 
probably 30,000,000, or 73 per cent. of China’s population, 
is constantly living below the line of normal nourishment. 
And normal nourishment for the Chinese is so much 
smaller than that for the American or European that 
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Occidental investigators have repeatedly declared that 
a man cannot live on it. The Chinese, millions of them, 
defy the scientists and continue to live in spite of them. 
But other millions die, and many more millions live from 
birth to death in a running struggle with starvation. 

Why, then, does not China, with needs so much greater 
than Great Britain’s, maintain a vast navy and insist on 
dominating the sea routes to lands from which she might 
draw additional food supplies? The answer is to be found 
in the history of the two countries. Great Britain increased 
her population as she increased her ability to feed it by 
importing foodstuffs. China, because of a social and re- 
ligious system that demands as many children as possible 
in each generation, has increased her population far 
beyond the point where she can sustain it, without making 
any adequate effort to procure food from outside. At 
present she has neither the resources nor the organization 
with which to construct, let alone maintain, a navy of any 
substantial size. And if she had the navy, she would have 
no great surplus of manufactured goods to offer other 
countries in exchange for foodstuffs. It is only out of sur- 
plus production that one can build and sustain great 
navies and exercise dominance of the world. 

But will not the Chinese as well as the English fight for 
food? They will and they do. Beneath all of the confused 
and multi-sided civil strife that is going on in China to- 
day, a strife that we of the West readily characterize as 
“political,” lies the fundamental and basic fact that China 
has not sufficient food. When the food supply runs short, 
when there is not sufficient for all, the Chinese as readily 
as the Englishman or anybody else will fight for his suste- 
nance. At first he steals, and then, to avoid being caught, 
turns bandit and takes to the hills. Here he finds others of 
his kind, and they combine forces to levy toll upon the 
more fortunate part of the population which has sufficient 
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food. These in their turn organize for defense, and in the 
subsequent fighting enough are killed off so that there is 
food for the moment for those who remain. But the process 
goes on. The predatory bands combine and at last find 
some political aspirant, who dubs himself a “‘General” and 
wages the food war on a larger scale and with the vocabu- 
lary of politiés. With a dozen or two of such “Generals” 
in’ various parts of China, the country is overrun with 
armed bands, called ‘‘troops”’ by courtesy, who steal and 
kill and loot as occasion demands, and thus secure the 
food that is otherwise denied them. Now and then, a few 
of the “generals” combine under a “‘Marshal”’ to try for 
the larger perquisites which appertain to that sorry mock- 
ery, the “Chinese government.” The “marshals” contend 
for Peking and the customs receipts, and in turn they are 
successful. But there are always more “generals” at large 
than under the government. New combinations are con- 
stantly formed, and the successful ‘‘marshal”’ is soon 
driven out to withdraw into his own district or to dis- 
appear altogether. ‘Generals’ and soldiers change sides 
with amazing facility, and in defeat a soldier relapses into 
his earlier bandit existence with hardly an appreciable 
change in his daily routine. 

Thus the shortage of food in China produces a desperate 
condition which poisons the relations of all the powers in 
that part of the world, and, extending itself into the field 
of international interests, becomes in itself a constant 
menace to peace. 

Japan is like China in some respects, and like England 
in others. With a population of 60,000,000 its density is 
nearly as great as that of the United Kingdom. With a 
civilization adapted from China, the Japanese have a 
propensity for procreation almost, if not quite, as great as 
the Chinese. Fortunately, their national development 
has evolved a capacity for organization far superior to 
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the Chinese. This has enabled Japan to adopt Western 
industrialism and to organize the importation of food from 
abroad on a scale that enables her to sustain her people, 
if not on the British scale, at least on a scale so far above 
the Chinese that famine in Japan is almost unheard of. 

Like Great Britain, Japan has felt the urge to protect 
her food supplies by adequate naval power. Like Great 
Britain, she considers no price too high to pay for such 
security. And thus Japan, with but a fraction of the wealth 
of England. and the United States, and a poor country com- 
pared to half a dozen of the principal states of Europe, 
maintains a navy which runs very close to that of the 
United States in power, if it does not surpass it. Japan 
imports her food from Manchuria, from China, from 
Burma, Siam, and Indo-China, and from the East Indies. 
All her food routes are on the eastern coast of Asia and 
she has devoted her best statesmanship to securing those 
routes against any possible interference. That Japan 
would fight if those routes were seriously threatened is as 
certain as that Great Britain would fight any menace to 
her food lines. 

In the matter of food supply we have, then, a cause of 
war that the development of modern civilization has made 
vastly more significant than its primitive counterpart in 
the woods and streams of the scarcely peopled world of the 
Stone Age. When a primitive tribe settled along the banks 
of a stream and trapped its fish for their sustenance, they 
had little to fear except for the occasional marauder who 
trespassed upon their preserves. Then they rose and smote 
him. There were doubtless many prehistoric “‘wars”’ in 
which one tribe tried to displace another from a favourable 
situation, but here we had a war of conquest with defense 
by the tribe in possession. The defeated tribe could move 
on to other fields, which, while perhaps less desirable, still 
afforded ample sustenance for the people. In the compli- 
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cated and widespread ramifications of modern civilization, 
a people numbering its tens of millions may be absolutely 
dependent upon a far-flung and delicately organized sys- 
tem of communication for its food. Such communication 
systems are established only with infinite and long-con- 
tinued effort. Yet they can be destroyed in a day. The na- 
tion that depends upon them cannot afford to take any 
chances upon such destruction. Its governors would be 
wholly remiss in their duty to their people if they failed 
to take every precaution against any break in the 
vital food lines. They may be faced with a situation 
where attack upon a possible enemy appears the only 
sure means of preventing him from seizing an oppor- 
tunity to paralyze the nation by cutting off its food 
supply. Under such circumstances, it is idle to forbid 
any nation to go to war. We may outlaw war, but 
it is only a rare minority of human beings who would 
not prefer outlawry to starvation. War will follow, 
outlawed or not, where a nation’s food supply is threat- 
ened. A necessary prerequisite to any reign of peace is the 
assurance of freedom of transportation to those nations 
dependent upon foreign resources for their food supply. 


II. Surptus PoPpuLation 


Up to a certain point, the more people there are in any 
given territory, the more prosperous it becomes. More 
people mean more work, more development, and a higher 
average production. Thus new and undeveloped countries 
often make organized efforts to attract newcomers. The 
United States has welcomed immigrants by the millions. 
Canada, Brazil, Argentina, and Australia have encouraged 
people to come and settle within their borders. The states 
and cities of our own West are even now spending hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars to induce families to come 
and share their sometimes imaginary advantages. 
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Sooner or later the time comes when there are enough 
people. A further influx does not increase the average well- 
being but lowers it. The exact turning point is almost im- 
possible to fix. It varies within wide limits according to 
agricultural development and industrial progress. Even 
such temporary matters as a crop failure, a drought, a 
trade depression, or a war may send it up or down. Even 
the social and psychological attitude of the people affects 
it. For example, an area which may seem well settled to 
Americans may appear vastly underpopulated to a people 
accustomed to living in denser populations, such as the 
Chinese. 

In spite of its elusiveness, it is recognized that there is a 
point where, at a given time and under given conditions, 
the population is just such as to afford the highest average 
of comfort and well-being to each individual. A population 
of this size is called the “optimum population.” It changes 
according to the progress of civilization in any country, 
and in general becomes larger as the economic develop- 
ment of the country proceeds. If the United States had had 
117,000,000 people a hundred years ago, for example, they 
would have been much less prosperous than are that num- 
ber to-day, even if their territory had been as large. Bel- 
gium, with 659 persons per square mile, is more prosperous 
than Persia with 16. Thus the optimum population is 
different for different countries and for the same country 
at different times. 

While the exact size of the optimum population is diffi- 
cult to determine, there are some countries where it has 
obviously been exceeded, countries where in good and bad 
years alike there are too many people to allow each one to 
receive a maximum return for his efforts. Such countries 
are said to be overpopulated. They have a “surplus” 
population. They have more people than can comfortably 
be supported by the land and the industrial resources 
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available. India, China, Japan, and Italy are outstanding 
examples of overpopulated countries. 

When such countries are badly organized, when they 
suffer from internal disruption, they are not likely to be 
nationally conscious of the overpopulation. There are too 
many more obvious causes for their distress. When na- 
tional integration is well advanced, however, when the 
governmental, social, and industrial machinery is running 
smoothly, and still prosperity escapes them, then they look 
around at their neighbours in better circumstances and 
begin to complain of their restricted quarters. 

Fascist Italy is the outstanding European example of 
such conditions. Italy has a population of 42,000,000 
people on 118,000 square miles, or 357 to the square mile. 
This is but little more than half the density in Belgium, 
but Italy’s industrial development is far behind that of 
Belgium. And the Italian population is increasing at the 
rate of about 400,000 annually. Italian industrial and eco- 
nomic development must increase at a terrific rate in order 
even to keep pace with her population growth, let alone get 
ahead of it. In view of the lack of coal, oil, iron, and other 
natural resources in Italy, any such rate of development 
is highly improbable. With the best of governmental organ- 
ization, Italy’s population increase seems destined hope- 
lessly to outdistance her productive capacity. 

Bursting with the new vitality instilled by Fascist 
preachments, Italy demands room to expand, demands 
land for her increasing millions. In the picturesque phrase 
of Mussolini, “Italy must expand or she will explode!” 
This conception of the irresistible outward pressure of a 
growing population is perhaps the most powerful impulse 
to the aggressive foreign policy of Fascist Italy. It con- 
vinces Italy of the justice of her demand for more colonies, 
which are only to be obtained from other countries, and 
it turns her thoughts to the possibility of securing control 
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over neighbouring areas. Thus Albania, with only forty- 
eight persons to the square mile, in a territory with abund- 
ant natural resources, is already succumbing to Italian 
economic pressure, supported by Italian political control. 
Jugo-slavia also fears for her Adriatic shores, and even 
France has not escaped the threat of an Italian seizure of 
Nice and Savoy. Turkey has at least once since the Great 
War mobilized her troops to defend her territory against a 
threatened Italian invasion. 

On the opposite side of the world, Japan finds herself 
in much the same condition as Italy in this matter. With 
an area of 148,756 square miles, she must sustain a popu- 
lation of 60,000,000 people, 397 to the square mile. With 
an area less than that of California, Japan has a population 
fifteen times as great. And the Japanese figure is increasing 
by approximately 600,000 each year. The large area of 
mountainous land in Japan, three quarters of which is 
uncultivable, adds to the contrast. 

Under these circumstances, Japanese living standards 
are even lower than those of Italy, a condition which the 
Japanese are quick to use as a justification for their efforts 
to acquire additional territory. It also serves as the basis 
of their argument against exclusion from the United States, 
Canada, Australia, and other lands under the control of the 
white race. In these countries, say the Japanese, there are 
millions of acres upon which their countrymen could live 
in affluence, land which the white man refuses to let them 
enter, though he does not use it himself. 

Japan and Italy are at one in the opinion that a country 
with a large surplus population is as a matter of right and 
justice entitled to additional territory. Italy would induce 
other European nations to surrender to her some of their 
African colonies the while she extends her sway over 
neighbouring countries. Japan extends the argument and 
makes of it an issue between the white and the coloured 
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races. The coloured peoples, so the Japanese contend, are 
in danger of starvation unless they can secure additional 
lands and resources from which to feed themselves. 

It is in this light of a conflict between the races that the 
issues involved are clearest, but the arguments offered 
in refutation of Japan’s contentions cover as well the 
Italian claims. First, it is pointed out that all of the avail- 
able lands of the earth are already in possession of one state 
or another, and that the present owners, even though not 
as crowded as the Asian peoples, have rights which they 
must be expected to defend. To ask them to surrender 
territory in which their people have acquired extensive 
holdings or where large numbers of their nationals have 
settled, is to ask more than is within the bounds of practi- 
cal politics. 

Nor do the underpopulated countries concede the justice 
of the claim that “teeming millions” in an overcrowded 
country confer a right to additional territory. The impli- 
cations of this theory are vigorously attacked. If Japan 
(or any other nation) is entitled to take additional terri- 
tory on account of surplus population, then, when she has 
filled this newly acquired territory, she is entitled to more, 
and so on indefinitely. Indefinitely up to a certain point. 
That is when, in her expansion, she comes into contact 
with a race or nation more crowded than she is. Assuming 
that Japan’s theory is correct and that she is entitled to 
expand indefinitely as long as she can fill the territory with 
people, there are many parts of northern Asia which she 
could cover. But sooner or later in her career she must 
come into competition with even more fecund races, such 
as the Chinese or the Indians. Then, if she would be con- 
sistent, she must do one of two things: she must raise her 
own birth rate to a still higher level or resign some territory 
to the more prolific race. 

This, it is contended, makes clear the ultimate result 
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of the practical application of the “teeming millions” 
claim. It means that the sole criterion of race survival is to 
be the ability to reproduce. It means that the achievements 
of science, art, and religion are all to go by the board and 
that the race that can breed fastest shall inherit the earth. 
Having done so, having deprived its womanhood of all 
spiritual elements so that she may the better perform the 
purely animal function of reproduction, and having filled 
the earth, what then? Is all this fecundity to be sud- 
denly discontinued? Will this race, which obtained the 
world on its ability to reproduce, its task accomplished, 
forthwith discard the very characteristics that gave it its 
primacy and reduce its birth rate to a figure that will en- 
able it to live in peace and harmony with itself? 

Old Malthus shakes his head, say his present-day follow- 
ers. Disease, war, plague, and famine, Malthus said, would 
be the final checks upon human reproduction. And disease, 
war, plague, and famine, say the Neo-Malthusianists, 
must be the lot of humanity through the centuries until 
the “teeming millions” argument for national expansion 
is finally repudiated. Every step in such expansion will be 
met by opposition which means war. And were the process 
successful and the ready breeders in possession of the 
earth, their children, first reduced to the lowest level 
of degradation, must then destroy each other in the strug- 
gle for a share of the all-too-limited food supply. China 
affords the horrible example. 

The “teeming millions” theory, so the argument pro- 
ceeds, is a direct menace to all civilization, Oriental as well 
as Occidental, Japanese and Italian as well as American, 
French, and English. Some other world polity must be 
adopted if we would continue along the way of progress. 
National expansion of this kind is but another name for the 
crass imperialism which the enlightened opinion of the 
world condemns. The “teeming millions” theory must go 
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the way of the “economic necessity” theory which lured 
the nations of Europe into positions in Asia from which 
they must eventually retire as gracefully as may be. The 
day of universal peace will not come until the nations of the 
earth forego their attempts to adjust their territory to 
their population and take up the task of adjusting their 
population t6 their territory. 

The rejoinder of the Japanese to this argument comes 
promptly. They argue that it is all very well for the white 
race, now that it has secured the Americas, most of Africa, 
and Australia for its own future expansion, to cry quits 
and say, “‘ Now let’s all quietly keep what we have!” The 
Japanese can see no justice in that. They say the races are 
equal and the yellow and the brown are entitled to as 
much land per capita as the white. 

But, comes the retort, that is the “teeming millions” 
argument again, only this time it is made retroactive. 
The claim is simply that, because the yellow and the brown 
races have produced more children, therefore they are 
entitled to more of the earth’s surface. If there be any in- 
justice in an agreement to maintain the status quo, it will 
be less than the injustice caused by unending military 
efforts to change it. Existing injustices may be gradually 
eliminated, but expansion and war mean the constant 
perpetration of new injustices. 

All this, however, “‘if there be any injustice.” Eliminat- 
ing the present domination of Asia by European nations 
and Japan, an elimination which is inevitable in the course 
of time, how much of injustice to the yellow and brown 
races is there in the white occupation of Africa, the Amer- 
icas, and Australia. India and China had an advanced 
civilization 3,000 years ago. Japan sets the beginning of 
hers back 2,500 years. The oldest European civilizations 
were no older than this, and the civilization of modern 
Europe is hardly more than 1,000 years old. During the 
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centuries when Europe was in anarchy, Africa, the Ameri- 
cas, and Australia were in the hands of primitive savages, 
practically unpeopled. While the white race was working 
out its destiny through anarchy and bloodshed, did the 
yellow race or the brown race make any effort to reclaim 
these continents for civilization? Without a white race, 
how long would it have been before India, China, or 
Japan would have spread their civilization in these lands? 
If the white man’s knowledge of building great ships were 
to be lost to-morrow, how long would it still be before 
Japan and China and India would be able to use these 
vast continents for the overflow of their “teeming mil- 
lions?” 

The opponents of the argument for expansion to ac- 
commodate surplus population insist that it would be 
many a century before the new continents would be 
peopled by the Asiatics. Without the white race, the yel- 
low and brown would be just where they are to-day so far 
as room for expansion is concerned. Their only chance 
would be to continue against each other the struggle for 
existence on the biological plane. But instead of ascribing 
their misery to the white man’s injustice, they would 
resignedly ascribe it to fate. 

It is suggested that there is a better way of looking at 
this matter, a way in which the consciousness of race will 
be minimized instead of magnified. We are all parts of the 
human race, and if its welfare is considered instead of the 
relative standing of particular parts of it, a higher point of 
view is attained. 

The portion of the human race that made its way from 
the ancestral cradle in central Asia to western Europe 
turned its energies to the conquest of the physical world. 
Some measure of success attended its efforts, and it began 
to build up a civilization upon the foundation of material 
progress. In time it became conscious of a fundamental 
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truth. It learned that there was no possibility of a perma- 
nent and growing civilization which did not allow to the 
individual the widest opportunity for individual develop- 
ment. Such an opportunity was impossible for the man or 
woman who was constantly under the shadow of starvation 
and disease. That is, the first essential of such a civilization 
was the economic well-being of every man and every 
woman. 

To secure such an economic well-being, this portion of 
mankind has harnessed many of the powers of nature to 
man’s service, and these have carried him on to further 
scientific conquests. They have also enabled him to cross 
vast oceans with safety and certainty and to lay under 
contribution the resources of hitherto unused and even 
unknown lands. For the first time in the long upward 
struggle of the human race, a part of it has secured a meas- 
ure of economic well-being which promises a complete 
and permanent development of the higher things of civil- 
ization. 

Arrived at this point in its upward progress, this portion 
of the human race finds itself the object of envy from other 
parts which have devoted their energies to different tasks. 
It is met with the demand that these other parts of the 
human race be allowed to share equally in the products of 
its labour. While this western European portion of the 
race has been at work reclaiming new lands that each of its 
people might have more, the rest of the race has multiplied 
its numbers so consistently that each one has far less. Yet 
they turn to the pioneering nations and say, “This in- 
equality is inequitable and we should be allowed to share 
equally in the lands you have found.” 

The reply is that the ultimate good of the human race, 
the yellow and brown portion of it as well as the white, 
demands, not the flooding of all the new lands with a 
crowded population like Asia’s, but the restricting of Asia’s 
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prodigal human reproduction to proportions where ad- 
vancing science and increasing production in other parts 
of the world can sustain it in the state of economic well- 
being which is the prerequisite of civilization for the future. 

There is nothing in such a solution which means star- 
vation for the Japanese. They are not starving now. The 
fact that they are increasing their population by thirteen 
or fourteen in the thousand every year is sufficient to 
refute any claim that they are. The moment their popu- 
lation begins to press severely upon the means of subsist- 
ence, that rate will be materially decreased. It takes a high 
birth rate to keep up such a rate of increase. And it is that 
high birth rate that must be the point of attack. For, un- 
less it comes down, Japan may ultimately have to face the 
starvation conditions now prevalent in China. 

In such a case, no amount of additional territory will 
solve Japan’s problem. Students of this branch of sociology 
are agreed that emigration rarely lightens the pressure of 
population. Emigration in appreciable numbers does not 
begin until the population is pressing hard upon the means 
of subsistence. Unlimited reproduction, having brought 
a country to this pass, does not cease merely because some 
are forced out. It continues and fills their places unhindered 
until it meets the positive checks of Malthus—disease, 
war, plague, and famine. 

Expansion for the purpose of relieving the pressure of 
surplus population is neither a justifiable thing in the eyes 
of the world nor a means of bettering conditions at home. 
As an excuse for taking the territory of others, it rests 
upon mere numbers—the ability to reproduce. As an 
alleviation of the pressure of population at home it is de- 
lusive, for the same causes that have brought the pressure 
into existence are left in operation to continue it. In the 
world that is making to-day, the attempt to adjust terri- 
tory to population must be foregone, and in its place 
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recognition must be accorded the inherent necessity of 
adjusting the population to the territory. 


IMMIGRATION 


Such is the argument against the claim of Japan, Italy, 
and others of a moral right to expand because of their high 
birth rates’ Even if the argument be accepted as valid so 
far as the conquest of territory is concerned, it does not 
directly apply to the matter of immigration. In this mat- 
ter, the overcrowded countries insist that the United 
States, Canada, Australia, etc., are guilty of dog-in-the- 
manger tactics because they have millions of acres of 
arable land which they are not using but which they re- 
fuse to open to others who would be glad to work them. 
Here, claim the Italians and the Japanese, is potential 
sustenance for millions of people who are denied the right 
to exist by the selfishness of the possessing nations. 

This argument has a distinct appeal, but it ignores the 
fact that the ultimate result of throwing these lands open 
without restriction to immigrants from the overcrowded 
countries would tend to reduce the level of economic well- 
being—the standard of living—of the people in the new 
countries to the very point from which those immigrants 
are now so anxious to escape. Take down the bars against 
immigration from crowded Asia, and America and Aus- 
tralia would in time be as congested as the Asian countries. 

Very well, comes the answer, there is room for that 
many people in the world, and that many people have a 
right to live in it. Japanese economists have estimated 
that 2,500,000,000 people could live in the world on the 
Japanese standard, while only 1,000,000,000 could be sup- 
ported on the American standard. From this the Japanese 
argue that the population of the earth can and should be 
allowed to add another 750,000,000 to its present 1,750,- 
000,000. Americans, Canadians, and Australians can 
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hardly be expected to consent to live on the Japanese level 
in order to accommodate these extra people whom they 
have no desire to bring into being. They will insist that 
quality is more important than quantity, and that for 
Japanese, Italians, and Anglo-Saxons alike it is better to 
have a higher standard and fewer people. And the bars will 
remain. 

There is, of course, no accepted criterion on which 
the proper population of the world can be determined. If 
the white race insists upon high standards and the yellow 
race insists upon large numbers, the arbiter must be force 
or compromise. The attempt of the yellow races to enter 
white countries against the will of the people of those 
countries would mean a race war from which humanity 
recoils. Conceding a little at a time will either merely post- 
pone the struggle or gradually lower civilization to the 
Asian economic level. 

There seems but one way to avoid both of these un- 
desirable results, one course which can be advocated by 
those who favour peace and progress with the hope of 
arriving at a solution. That is that each nation shall adjust 
its population to such numbers as it can support on the 
standard of living it desires. On no account should it be 
allowed to seize the territory of others to make room for 
its increasing numbers. Nor should it force its people into 
countries where they are not wanted, thus overcrowding 
those countries. It can regulate the pressure of population 
in its own land as it sees fit, but every other nation should 
have the same opportunity. Population should be adjusted 
to territory and not territory to population. 

Until the point of view is understood and accepted by 
the leaders of opinion in the countries of high population 
pressure, their governments will be driven to seek new 
outlets for the people either in colonies, by conquest, or 
through emigration. Here is a matter over which conflict 
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between nations is always possible, where feeling runs 
higher as the element of racial or national superiority is 
injected, and where the danger of a clash is ever present. 


III. Trape 


Very closely allied to the questions of food supply and 
population “is the question of trade. International trade 
consists of the exchange of the surplus products of one 
nation for the surplus of others. This may be direct,as where 
Japan sends us silk and wesend her oil. Oritmaybethrough 
third nations, as where we send machinery to Haiti, Haiti 
sends her coffee to France, and France sends us her per- 
fumes. In the intricate structure of international trade 
today the balance is kept in thousands of commodities 
among a hundred countries. But fundamentally the process 
is the exchange of the surplus of one nation for the surplus 
of others. 

It is apparent that no nation can for any long period of 
time sell more than it buys, nor buy more than it sells. 
The balance must be kept substantially even in one way or 
another. The country may pay in gold for the things it 
buys, but this is in effect selling a surplus of gold, and it is 
a process that obviously cannot be long continued, for the 
whole gold supply of the world is only about $10,000,000,- 
000 and would not pay for the imports of one of the large 
nations for more than a couple of years. Goods bought by 
the nations must be and are paid for largely with the goods 
they sell, only the balances being settled in gold. 

Formerly it was considered highly desirable for a nation 
to sell more goods than it bought, and thus to take in gold 
payments for the difference. This difference was and still 
is called a ‘‘favourable balance of trade.”’ But beyond a 
certain point, which is very quickly reached, the accumu- 
lation of gold is of little or no value to any nation. Except 
for the comparatively small amount used in ornamen- 
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tation, the arts, and for currency, gold is of slight utility 
except for its purchasing power. The most useful thing a 
nation can do with its surplus gold is to go out and buy 
something it needs—that is, to import more goods from 
other nations, the very thing it was avoiding in order to 
establish a ‘‘favourable” trade balance. So that in the 
long run the sales and purchases of any nation in the inter- 
national market tend to equalize each other, and they 
must come very close to it for trade to continue. 

In spite of this, many nations continue to show year 
after year a ‘‘favourable”’ trade balance, and other nations 
a continuing “unfavourable” balance. But this is largely 
deceptive. The United States, for example, has in recent 
years very regularly shown a “‘favourable”’ balance. That 
is, we have apparently sold more goods than we have pur- 
chased. In doing this we have as a matter of fact accumu- 
lated about half of the world’s gold supply. But this would 
account for but a small part of the total “favourable” 
balances. There are many so-called invisible items of 
import. For instance, if France sent to us $300,000,000 
worth of food and other products in any one year it would 
materially cut down our “favourable” trade balance, and 
the record would show that we had bought that much 
more from France. Instead of that, we send over to France 
some 300,000 tourists during the course of a year, who 
spend an average of, say, $1,000. They eat food and consume 
other products in France instead of having them shipped 
to this country. The United States thus buys $300,000,000 
worth of goods and services from France just as truly as if 
they were shipped over here. And in the same way France 
has just as truly sold this $300,000,000 worth of goods and 
services as if she had actually exported them to America. 
Thus the “invisible” items tend to offset the visible bal- 
ances, and a substantial equality in the amount of goods 
bought and sold by any nation is obtained. 
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Trade began in a desire for profit. The man who had a 
few more animal skins than he needed to clothe himself 
and his family would exchange the extra ones for a bow 
and arrow with some man who was particularly skillful 
in making bows. As long as every social group was in a 
state of cofstant warfare with its neighbours, anything 
like “international” trade was extremely difficult. It is 
related of the the Phcenicians that they would sail. to the 
coast of Gaul with vessels loaded with the products of 
their own country. On sighting their ships the natives 
would flee to positions of defense. The Phcenicians de- 
posited their goods on the beach and sailed away. The 
Gauls would then come down and carry away the Phee- 
nician goods, leaving in their place furs and other products 
of their country. The Phcenicians would come back, load 
their ships, and carry back the goods for sale in the markets 
of their own country. 

In time the peaceful influence of trade began to over- 
come the pervading hostility, and the first step in the 
substitution of economic processes for warlike methods 
was taken. What slow progress has been made may be 
judged from the fact that down to the seventeenth cen- 
tury it was sometimes difficult to distinguish between 
traders and pirates. Less than a hundred years ago, mer- 
chantmen were still heavily armed, and even to-day the 
navies of the nations are at the call of their merchant fleet 
when they are endangered by hostile acts. 

With the development of modern nations, trade has 
taken on a new significance. It has, of course, vastly in- 
creased with the progress of science and the development of 
steamships and railways. But in addition to its vastly 
increased amount, it has acquired new characteristics. 
We still think of it in terms of profit, but for many nations 
at least it has become a national necessity. Remembering 
that a nation must pay for what it buys with what it sells, 
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it is evident that those nations which depend upon other 
countries for their food supply must be able to sell their 
own products to pay for their food. If England cannot sell 
her goods in foreign markets, she not merely loses a desired 
profit, she loses a part of her food supply. If Japan cannot 
sell her silk and cotton piece goods to the United States 
and China, she will have no means of paying for the rice 
she must get from Indo-China and Siam. 

Thus international trade, instead of being merely a 
search for speculative profits on the part of a few nationals, 
becomes an inherent part of the vital economy of the 
nation. In the early days traders might get into bloody 
conflicts on foreign shores, but this was largely their own 
affair, and seldom led to international war. Trade disputes 
in the modern world are much more likely to involve 
nations, since the nations have come to depend for their 
very sustenance upon the successful operations of their 
traders. 

Bringing organized states into the world of commerce 
has done far more than put ponderous battleships behind 
the pretensions of merchant captains. It has brought the 
tremendous power of the national governments into action 
in the commercial world. The intervention of one state has 
necessitated the intervention of others, until now every 
government is deeply involved. Nor do they confine their 
efforts to the protection of their nationals against sporadic 
violence. Governments have come to exercise a measure 
of control and interference in the whole realm of inter- 
national trade, each with a determination to secure for 
its people the largest possible share of its benefits. 

Herein is a new and potent menace to international 
peace, and it is a menace extremely difficult to neutralize 
by the substitution of peaceful processes. It is almost im- 
possible to draw a definite line between the wholly justi- 
fiable determination of a nation to use its military power to 
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protect its trade in order to insure its own food supply, and 
the unjustifiable attempt of the nation to use its military 
power to secure exorbitant profits. At the extremes a dis- 
tinction is easy. We could, for example, excuse Japan for 
sending her troops into Manchuria if Russian activities in 
that province should cut off the supply of soya beans for 
the Japanese table. On the other hand, there would be no 
justification for a Japanese attempt to extend her military 
control over Manchuria in order to monopolize its markets 
to the greater profit of the Japanese traders. The necessity 
for minute analysis would arise if the Russians should 
make an attempt to interfere with the bean supply of the 
Japanese and the Japanese with this justifiable reason 
for military action should extend it to secure greater 
profit for their traders. Up to a certain point, such Japa- 
nese action would be excusable. Beyond that point it 
should be condemned. But the exact determination of the 
point would require extremely careful study and decision 
by some disinterested body. 

So with Great Britain. The world would hold her blame- 
less in resisting with all her naval might a German or 
French attempt to stop her food ships by submarine 
warfare. But the attempt to control the world’s rubber 
supply, three quarters of which is raised in the British 
Empire, in order to make larger profits for the British 
planters, is a different matter. 

Thus through the whole structure of international trade 
there is a wide shading of the conflicting interests, among 
which it is extremely difficult to say with any assurance 
which might justifiably be defended by war and which 
would offer no excuse for military action. Yet the world 
is becoming convinced of the fact that the general de- 
struction of trade which follows in the train of modern war 
is so expensive that war can no longer leave a balance on 
the profit side of the ledger. It remains then to discover 
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some means by which international commercial conflicts 
can be adjusted and settled by other means than war. 


SHIPPING 


The chief aim of any country in international trade is 
to sell to other countries as many as possible of the things 
it does not need so that it may buy from other countries 
as many as possible of the things it wants. Any means 
by which it can enhance the value of the things it sells 
or depress the value of the things it buys of course increases 
its purchasing power. There has, therefore, been a long 
search for means to accomplish this desired end. The 
obvious means, and the means which has not yet lost its 
grip upon the mercantile imagination, is to establish a 
monopoly. If nations can buy what they want only from 
you, you are in a position to charge more for the same 
article than if they could turn to a competitor, offering 
the same article. We find running through the history of 
war, from the time of the Phcenicians down to Ig!g, the 
motive, sometimes quite concealed, of destroying the 
competitor for international trade. The control of the sea 
was a dominating consideration from the days of Tyre 
down through the Greeks, the Romans, the Venetians, the 
Genoese, the Dutch, the French, and the English. In the 
earlier and less conscientious days, there was no hesitation 
in utterly destroying the shipping of the enemy in order 
finally to eliminate him as a competitor, and even though 
in the twentieth century German and English merchant 
ships might enter and leave the same ports in peace, the 
old hostility remained sufficiently strong so that, when 
war finally broke out, each country at once set about 
destroying the ships of the enemy. 

In peace times the conflict shifts to economic grounds, 
but it goes on continuously. Nations feel more or less 
strongly, according to circumstances, the need to protect 
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and enlarge their merchant fleets. Subsidies, discriminat- 
ing tonnage dues and port charges, cargo restrictions, and 
limited monopolies are resorted to to foster a nation’s ship- 
ping. Great Britain, partly because of her geographical 
position on the main highway of world commerce, and 
partly because of her absolute dependence upon ships for 
her trade and her food supply, has by far the largest mer- 
chant fleet in the world. Her fleet totals more than 20,000,- 
000 tons, while that of the United States is slightly more 
than 14,000,000 tons, less than 8,000,000 of which is in use. 
Japan is third with 4,000,000, France has about 3,500,000, 
Italy 3,250,000, while Germany has about 3,000,000 tons, 
Norway and the Netherlands also have large fleets. 

Each of these countries endeavours to extend the oper- 
ations and the profits of its own shipping by various means. 
A number of them grant subsidies, either directly or in the 
form of extremely profitable contracts for carrying mails. 
The United States built a large part of its merchant fleet 
with government money, and then sold many ships at a 
fraction of their cost to private operators. Most of the 
countries reserve the coastwise traffic, that is, traffic be- 
tween two domestic ports, to their own ships; and some 
of them make special reductions in tonnage and port dues 
to cargoes imported in the ships of the country. 

It is difficult to say that such efforts to extend the 
marine activities of any country are not justified. Any 
extension of communication and transportation redounds 
to the benefit of world trade and increased economic well- 
being, yet the attempt to secure a larger share of the profits 
of ocean carrying for the nationals of any country at the 
expense of other countries results in retaliation, resent- 
ment, hostility, and plays no small part in precipitating 
war. Idealists may propose international regulations which 
shall aim at an equitable distribution of shipping benefits 
and profits. But what is an equitable distribution? Does 
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it lie in an enforced preservation of the status quo? Any 
other criterion would be open to greater objection. And 
yet it is asking much to expect Italy, for example, faced 
with new barriers against her labour immigration, to re- 
nounce forever any prospect of increasing her proportion 
of the world’s shipping activities. Would the United States 
have accepted as permanent the status which existed in 
1913, when our fleet was only about one third the size of 
Great Britain’s, instead of two thirds, as it is to-day? 
Would Germany have accepted it in 1920 when she had 
but 700,000 tons as compared with 3,000,000 tons to- 
day? 

Shipping is essentially a highly competitive activity, in 
which the relative proportions of the different nations 
have shifted with alarming facility throughout history. 
This has been due in no small part to the effect of wars 
upon the maritime fortunes of the nations. The problem 
is to eliminate the factor of war, but if this is to be done 
successfully some means must be provided for preserving 
and at the same time controlling the competitive factors 
which have heretofore driven the nations into armed con- 
flict. 


TARIFFS 


A favourite method of securing advantage in the 
competition for international trade is the use of tariff 
barriers. The main purpose is, as already suggested, to 
lower the value of the goods bought by a nation, and thus 
enhance the comparative value of those sold. The actual 
price paid for the goods purchased from outside is not 
lowered, but a certain portion of it must be paid to the 
government as tariff duties, and thus the amount remitted 
to the selling nation is diminished. Such a tariff, so long 
as it is not sufficiently large to raise the price in the home 
market, is called a “revenue tariff.” It serves as an in- 
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direct tax upon the people of the purchasing country, as 
well as to strengthen its trade balance. 

But a customs tariff offers too many opportunities for it 
to stop here. Interested parties urge upon the government 
the contention that, if the tariff were raised a few points, 
they would, manufacture within the country products 
purchased from abroad under the existing arrangement. 
The effect of this would be not only to diminish the price 
paid by the country for these goods, but to eliminate this 
item in large part, or perhaps entirely. All of the money 
sent abroad for these products would be used for the pur- 
chase of raw materials and to pay wages within the 
country itself. Thus would be obtained the double benefit 
of increased business and employment at home and a 
material benefit to the balance of trade. 

Thus proceeds the well-known ‘infant industries” 
argument. It is strengthened by the additional contention 
that a nation should be economically independent of other 
nations. That is, that it should be able to produce within 
its own borders all of the necessities of its economic life. 
Then in case of war or other disturbance to international 
trade, it could not be forced to pay emergency prices for 
these necessities, or perhaps deprived of them altogether. 

To this argument of national self-sufficiency there is no 
effective reply as long as the probability of international 
war remains. But there are many critics of the argument 
that the country is benefitted economically by a protective 
tariff. These critics point out that the very necessity of 
imposing a protective tariff to establish an industry is 
sufficient proof that that industry is not an economic need. 
That is, it is a confession that the product concerned can 
be purchased more cheaply—that is, more economically— 
from abroad than it can be produced at home. When a 
nation establishes a large number of industries behind a 
protective tariff wall, it is charging its people a higher 
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price for the products of those industries than they would 
have to pay if they devoted themselves solely to those 
occupations which could be carried on successfully in the 
face of international competition without tariff protection. 
The supporters of the protective tariff reply to these 
critics that the country is benefitted economically by the 
increased employment and wider use of its natural re- 
sources and its greater independence of the fluctuations in 
world trade. 

It is not needful for us to go into the merits or demerits 
of protective tariffs. That they result in an intensification of 
the economic conflict between nations can hardly be dis- 
puted, and that is the aspect of the matter which interests 
us here. The general effect of the protective tariff system 
is that each nation, no matter how small, strenuously 
endeavours to become economically self-sufficient. No 
nation has ever succeeded in doing this. Even the United 
States, with a vast continent of unexampled resources 
and a considerable tropic empire, is dependent upon out- 
side sources for rubber, coffee, and a score of other es- 
sential raw materials and foodstuffs. Great Britain, 
with an even more extended and varied territory, is equally 
dependent upon other nations. The same is true of every 
other state, yet the effort goes on and each nation strives 
to increase the amount and variety of its own products, at 
no matter what economic loss to its own people. 

The tariff is the chief and typical instrument by which 
this uneconomic competition is carried on. In most 
countries it has long since forgotten the “‘revenue”’ stage, 
and in many it has even passed the “protective” stage. 
It is frankly a “‘retaliatory”’ measure. A prohibitory tariff 
is erected against the products of a particular nation, 
either to penalize that nation or to be removed in return 
for special favours. Sometimes a general reduction is made 
on both sides by a “reciprocity”? agreement. The tariff 
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is a powerful weapon in the economic warfare which is 

prevalent to-day in peace times. When it is used ruthlessly 

and with sole regard to the advantage of the nation using 

it, or as a direct thrust at some other nation, it may well 

a an important factor in precipitating armed con- 
ich 


RESTRICTIVE CONTROLS 


Another form of participation in economic matters by 
the state is that of restrictive control of production. Like 
the tariff, this is directed toward enhancing the value of 
the things which the nation sells and lowering the com- 
parative value of what it has to buy. Such a control is 
particularly effective where the country concerned has a 
monopoly of production. For example, the world was for 
many years dependent upon Chile for its supply of nitrates. 
The greatest nitrate deposits in the world are in northern 
Chile, and the Chilean government was practically sup- 
ported for years by levying a high export tax on nitrates, 
thus adding materially to the price that other nations had 
to pay to Chile for its product. Brazil has sufficient com- 
mand of the coffee market so that its government has been 
able to increase the price of coffee, greatly to the advan- 
tage of the Brazilians, by establishing state control of the 
exports and thus eliminating the competition between 
Brazilian producers in the world market. Yucatan levies 
tribute on the world for its sisal, Japan for its camphor, 
and other nations with other products of which they con- 
control a major portion of the supply. 

The greatest undertaking of this kind was perhaps the 
British restriction on rubber production embodied in the 
Stevenson Act of 1922. This Act regulated the production 
of rubber in the British colonies in accordance with the 
prevailing price in the world market for the preceding 
period. If the price went up more rubber could be pro- 
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duced. If the price went down the production was cur- 
tailed. Thus purchasers of rubber are required to pay a 
price fixed artificially under conditions that approach 
monopoly. British consumers had to pay this price, as well 
as those in other countries. But the United States, while it 
produces practically no rubber, uses approximately 75 per 
cent. of the total world production. Thus American pur- 
chasers were forced to pay heavy toll to British producers 
for the privilege of riding on balloon tires. Mr. Hoover’s 
protest against the Stevenson restrictions caused some 
bitter comment in England, but fortunately a drop in the 
price of rubber stopped the dispute before it reached an 
acute stage. 

Restrictive controls like protective and retaliatory 
tariffs are matters admittedly entirely within the juris- 
diction of the state imposing them. No other country can 
make a protest that has any standing in law. The result 
is that the injured country seeks a means by which it can 
retaliate. International friction, instead of being elimi- 
nated, is aggravated. 


COMBINATIONS AND CARTELS 


A new form of economic weapon has had its largest 
development in the years since the Great War. Combi- 
nations, ‘‘combines,” and “‘trusts”’ have long been a mat- 
ter of serious concern in this country. We need only to 
mention the Sherman Act, the Clayton Act, and finally the 
establishment of the Federal Trade Commission, to recall 
the struggle of the consuming public in the United States 
to protect itself against combinations of producers and 
sellers. The oil industry, the steel industry, the meat- 
packing industry, the tobacco industry, the railroads, and 
various other of our essential industries have one after 
another been subjected to an effort at combination which 
would give monopolistic advantages. And in one case 
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after another the government has stepped in and stopped 
the process. Similar combinations in foreign countries, 
where they are known as “‘cartels,”’ have caused equal con- 
cern to their peoples. 

While the people of any state are able, because of their 
governmental organization, to protect themselves more 
or less successfully against the operation of combinations 
and cartels within their own borders, they have en- 
couraged their formation in international trade. Thus 
while the United States, under the Sherman Act, prohibits 
combinations in restraint of domestic trade, under the 
Edge Act it expressly permits their formation for oper- 
ation in the world markets. England, France, Germany, 
and others have followed the same course. Thus these 
nations, while refusing to remain themselves subject to 
the exactions of monopolistic combinations within their 
own borders, encourage the use of such instruments in 
their economic competition with other nations. The 
struggle is transferred from the field of law within the 
organized states to the field of conflict and retaliation in 
the lawless international world. 

Thus a new and powerful weapon appears in the inter- 
national economic conflict. Already the field of combi- 
nation has been enlarged to include several nations. We 
have the recently formed Steel Cartel, a combination of 
the steel producers of France, Germany, Belgium, and 
Austria. The great steel masters of these countries have 
united to eliminate competition and control their out- 
put and its price. Outside the favoured circle are the 
British steel producers, who were invited to join but re- 
fused, and the American steel producers, who so far 
have raised no objection to the cartel. It is largely experi- 
mental as yet, though its results have probably been 
beneficial, in that it has eliminated a cutthroat competition 
which boded no good for the industries of any of the 
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countries concerned. These international combinations, 
however, hold possibilities for intensifying the inter- 
national economic struggle and dragging governments 
into conflict to protect their interests. They will bear close 
study and watching as they develop, lest they become a 
new cause of international collisions. 


IV. CoLonies 


Long before the nations developed the technique of 
tariffs, trade restrictions, and cartels, they made an effort 
to increase their trade and profits through the establish- 
ment and acquisition of colonies. Colonies were originally 
composed of the nationals of the country founding them. 
They consisted usually of a trading group set down on 
foreign shores to collect the products of the hinterland 
from the natives and to distribute among them the prod- 
ucts of the homeland brought to them from across the 
sea. Such colonies were an attempt to increase the volume 
of trade by enlarging the facilities for conducting it. They 
have their direct counterpart in modern times in the so- 
called foreign ‘“‘colonies” in Shanghai, Hankow, Tientsin, 
and the other treaty ports of China. And the same phe- 
nomenon, still more attenuated, reappears in the English 
“colony,” the French “‘colony,” or the German “colony”’ 
in New York, the American “‘colony”’ in London, Paris, or 
Berlin, and similar ‘“‘colonies” in all important trading 
centres of the world. These “colonies” are simply an 
integral part of the present system of world trade. Except 
in China, they have in themselves little or no significance 
as a cause of international conflict. In furthering legitimate 
trade, they act rather as forces of peace. 

In the uncrowded world of earlier centuries, there was 
room for another type of colony. This was particularly 
true after the New World was discovered. Here was a 
virgin land area, peopled for the most part by nomad 
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savages and inviting exploitation by Europeans. This 
new land offered little opportunity for increased trade in 
the broader sense. The Indians, especially those in Mexico 
and Peru, where a high degree of civilization had been 
attained, did have gold, but a bellicose Europe with an 
overwhelmingly superior armament and war technique 
found it more profitable to take this gold by conquest 
than by commercial exchange. 

The New World, however, offered opportunity for 
economic exploitation, and colonists were sent out not so 
much to trade with the natives as to settle upon the land 
and develop its resources. As progress was made in this 
exploitation, trade developed naturally. The conviction 
was firmly held in the home country that the benefits of 
this trade should be retained for its own people. The trad- 
ers of foreign nations were prohibited from carrying on 
commerce with the colonists. England excluded all others 
from trade with her colonies, Spain from hers, France from 
hers, Holland from hers, and so on. Thus the colonies 
became one of the stakes, if not one of the causes of the 
wars which rent Europe in the eighteenth century. 

In these wars England was more successful than her 
rivals, and she brought most of the eastern half of the 
North American continent under her sway. Her success 
in her conflicts with other nations had given increased 
momentum to the idea of exploiting the colonies for the 
benefit of the home country. This idea was carried to the 
point where the colonists themselves rebelled, and thirteen 
of them finally revolted and established themselves as an 
independent United States. 

England learned the hard lesson well, and where she had 
similar colonies in Canada, Australia, New Zealand, and 
South Africa she henceforth regarded her trade with them 
as a matter of mutual benefit and not of her sole advan- 
tage. The result is the British Commonwealth of Nations, 
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since the Imperial Conference of 1927, admittedly a 
federation of independent states in which the colonies have 
obtained rights of membership on substantially an equal 
footing with the mother country. 

France has followed a somewhat similar course with 
Algeria and a few of her smaller colonies. But for the rest 
the colonial empire has retained much of its old charac- 
ter. While Europe was laying the lands and resources of 
the New World under contribution, it was also extending 
its conquests over the peoples of Africa and Asia. Here 
trade was again the principal object, though the develop- 
ment of mineral or other natural resources was often a 
close second. European traders, coming from lands with 
highly organized and effective governments, recognizing 
the rules of established law, found conditions in the coun- 
tries of Asia and Africa most aggravating. Government 
was conducted largely along despotic lines, and, instead 
of a reign of law, all disputed matters were decided by the 
whim of a despotic monarch or his officials. Under such 
conditions corruption was widespread and disputes were 
encouraged, or even created, for the purpose of inducing 
bribes and monetary settlements. Clashes were inevitable, 
and when the situation became too grave to be handled 
by the traders themselves, they called in their governments 
to support them. The entry of the European governments 
changed the character of the clashes from private brawling 
to international war. In such warfare the superior organ- 
ization and technique of the Europeans resulted almost 
invariably in the defeat of the Oriental ruler concerned. 
He was either eliminated and a direct colonial government 
established by the victorious European power, or the 
national ruler was forced to accept some form of protecto- 
rate by which his government was thereafter subjected to 
the control of European “‘advisers.”’ 

Even the completion of this process did not put an end 
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to war over colonies. The various European powers, 
Britain, France, Holland, Spain, Portugal, had laid various 
sections of the Oriental world under tribute. But they 
themselves were recurrently at war, and during their con- 
flicts there was constant effort to capture each other’s 
colonies. Thus an Asian principality, conquered first by 
one European state, would find itself transferred to the 
sovereignty of another, and sometimes even a third, and 
perhaps back again to the first according to the result of 
struggles on the other side of the world. 

Along such lines as these were the great colonial empires 
of Britain, France, and Holland built up. Spain and Portu- 
gal were defeated in the contest and retain to-day but a 
few scattered remnants of what were once world-wide 
empires. The United States completed the dismember- 
ment of the Spanish colonial empire when it freed Cuba 
and took the Philippines and Porto Rico. Italy took Tripoli 
in war with Turkey and added it to the scattered and some- 
what disappointing collection of colonies which she had 
found it possible to make after she at last became unified in 
1870. 

The increasing participation of the governments of the 
expanding nations injected elements of national pride and 
prestige into colonial affairs. It was a strange recrudescence 
of the primitive factors of honour and revenge as causes 
of conflict, but it played a real part. Paris or Rome, for 
example, might send a battalion to protect its traders 
from molestation by Arab raiders on the coast of northern 
Africa. If that battalion happened to be attacked and over- 
whelmed by an unexpectedly large body of warlike natives, 
the matter of protecting French or Italian traders would 
be at once pushed into the background. France or Italy, 
as the case might be, would have suffered an affront for 
which only military success could atone. To avenge the 
defeat of the battalion, Paris or Rome would send out 
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armies. War on a large scale would be pushed far into what 
had become ‘“‘enemy” country. The colonial territory 
thus added to the empire of France or Italy might make 
an imposing splash of colour on the map, but it might also 
have gone far beyond the economic purposes of trade which 
inspired the original effort. Not only might the cost of 
conquering this additional territory be out of all pro- 
portion to any possible economic benefit to the conquering 
power, but its very administration, including usually the 
maintenance of a considerable army to hold the defeated 
tribesmen in subjection, might constitute a continuous 
drain upon the national finances. 


COLONIAL MARKETS 


As has been indicated, the underlying motive for colonial 
conquest was trade expansion. At first this trade was spon- 
taneous, and was inspired perhaps as much or more by the 
desire to secure the spices of the Indies (highly desirable 
in Europe before the development of refrigeration), and 
the gold, jewels, and silks of the East, as by a desire to 
dispose of the surplus products of the home country. 
As England, and following her other countries of western 
Europe, became industrialized, however, there was a con- 
stantly growing pressure of the machine industries to find 
an outlet for their production. A country like England, de- 
voting itself mainly to the factory production of machines, 
textiles, and other products, very soon reached a point 
where productive capacity surpassed home consumption. 
This surplus must be sold in order to pay for the foodstuffs 
and other imports needed by an industrial people. It was this 
necessity that drove the British traders out to all corners of 
the world and brought them into contact, and too often into 
conflict, with the peoples of other continents. But the 
conflicts passed, leaving a trail strewn with benefits and 
injustices, while the pressure of increasing production 
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pushed both people and government into further ex- 
pansion. Uncertainty and irritation, which harassed trade 
under Oriental despotism, resulted in a constant effort 
to extend and intensify the control of the European power. 
Governmental agencies were used not only to make easier 
the course of trade already established, but to find new 
ways and new markets for the sale of still more of the 
nation’s products. 

The very intensity of this effort to extend the national 
markets resulted in competition among the different indus- 
tries of the home country itself. The manufacturers of 
cotton piece goods, for instance, built up a tremendous: 
market for their products in India, China, and Japan. For 
a time the construction of new mills in Lancashire kept the 
machine builders of England busy making new equipment. 
As these great mills got into operation, however, they be- 
came increasingly able to supply the Oriental demand for 
textiles, and the demand for new machinery in England 
fell below the country’s capacity for production. An ob- 
vious step was the use of British capital and British 
machinery to build factories in Bombay, Shanghai, and 
Osaka. Thus the machinery manufacturers opened up a 
new export market for their product at the expense of 
equipping India, China, and Japan, with their unlimited 
supply of cheap labour, to make their own cotton piece 
goods and thus deprive the Lancashire weavers of the 
very market which had brought to its high development 
both the textile and the machine industries. This process 
has gone far in Japan, which is now sufficiently industrial- 
ized so that it manufactures most of its own textiles. In 
India the process is still going on, while in China it has 
made hardly more than a beginning. 

Thus the advantage of colonies as exclusive markets 
tends to disappear because of the industrial nourishment 
given to the colonies themselves. But imperial governments 
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make strenuous efforts to retain as large a share as possible 
of the markets for their own people, and political control 
is obviously an advantage to this end. Belgium, for ex- 
ample, sends to her own Congo more than half of its im- 
ports, while England sends hardly more than one tenth. 
In the neighbouring British colony of Nigeria, Britain 
sends in four fifths of the imports, while Belgium sends 
practically none. In British India and the American 
Philippines, French imports are hardly more than a trace, 
but in French Indo-China France provides two fifths of 
the imports. Great Britain does but a small business in 
Indo-China and the Philippines, but more than half of the 
business in India. The United States, likewise, sends a small 
percentage of the imports to India, Indo-China, and Siam, 
but sends more than half of the imports to the Philippines. 

Despite all of this effort, the colonies in the modern 
world are becoming less and less susceptible to economic 
exploitation. Two fifths of Great Britain’s exports still go 
to her colonies. But only about 13 per cent. of French 
exports go to the French colonies, while the United 
States exports only about 11 per cent. to its colonies, 
even if we include in that term its outlying territories, the 
Philippines, Porto Rico, the scattered islands of the Carib- 
bean and the Pacific, and the countries where we occupy a 
special position such as Cuba, Hayti, and the Dominican 
Republic, Nicaragua, and Panama. 

While the colonies have been asserting their economic 
independence, the general progress of the other nations, 
their development of industrial equipment, and the 
technical skill among their peoples have resulted in enor- 
mously enhancing the consuming power of these nations. 
Raw materials, manufactured goods, foodstuffs, and a 
thousand and one special products, which hardly figured 
at all in international trade a few decades ago, are de- 
manded in larger quantities each year. Gradually, the 
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rulers of empire are beginning to realize that the value of 
colonies as markets is more or less ephemeral. The great 
development of trade is taking place across national bound- 
aries rather than within the confines of imperial ones. 
Great Britain buys more goods from France than France’s 
whole colopial empire. Little Belgium does the same thing. 
Canada alone purchases more from the United States than 
all of our colonial and near-colonial possessions. Great 
Britain purchases twice as much. Europe five times as 
much. Germany is eight times as important to Holland as 
all the Dutch East Indies. Argentina buys three times 
as much, Holland ten times as much, and France almost 
twenty times as much from Belgium as the Belgian Congo. 
The United States buys three times as much from Japan 
as that country can sell to all of her colonies. 

-In the wider appreciation of these facts there is hope of 
diminishing the struggle for colonial markets as a cause 
of conflict between modern nations. It is being forcefully 
demonstrated that political control of markets and the 
military expansion that it induces plays but a small part 
in extending the markets of a nation. That part is expen- 
sive, out of all proportion to the benefits it secures. It 
costs the taxpayers millions in return for the thousands it 
may put into the pockets of the few who directly benefit 
from this expensive addition to their country’s markets. 
Once the elements of pride and prestige, of honour and 
revenge can be wholly eliminated from consideration, the 
strife for colonial markets should disappear, not in defer- 
ence to moral arguments, but through the sheer failure to 
justify itself economically. 


RAW MATERIALS 


One highly important consideration still fortifies the 
desire for colonies. This is the need for raw materials in un- 
measured quantity. In the days when an agricultural civi- 
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lization covered a sparsely populated world, the problem of 
raw materials was almost unheard of. But in the modern 
industrial era, where the gaping maw of a nation’s factories 
must be unceasingly fed in order that those factories may 
turn out their infinitely varied products, few nations have 
within their own borders sufficient supplies of the neces- 
sary raw materials. 

The United States is probably the most favoured of the 
great nations in this respect. We have in this country 
enormous deposits of iron, coal, oil, and copper, and a 
sufficient supply of most of the less important minerals. 
These are all under development, and the materials come 
from the ground to the factories in never-ending train- 
loads, to be transformed into products for the use of our 
people. In fact, this exploitation of our natural resources 
is so efficient as to give rise to the fear that these resources 
may all too soon be exhausted. It is urged that, as a nation, 
we are digging away the very foundations upon which 
our greatness is built. All this development, however, 
supplemented as it is by the products of the Philippines 
and the portions of the Caribbean under our control, still 
leaves us far short of economic independence. Of rubber we 
use three fourths of the world’s total production, but as 
yet we produce but a minute fraction of the supply. Rub- 
ber can be grown in the Philippines, but legislative 
restrictions make production there difficult. The people of 
the United States are also dependent upon foreign supplies 
of sisal, jute, manganese, tin, nickel, tungsten, linen, 
wool, bristles, aluminum, platinum, a dozen important 
oils, cocoa, cork, tea, coffee, sugar, bananas, and a score 
of other products essential to our national economy or 
our national defense. 

Russia is a close second, if not quite equal, to the United 
States in natural resources. She has oil, coal, and all the 
metallic minerals in large quantities. But their develop- 
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ment is extremely backward as compared to that of this 
country, and the present political system of the country 
makes it difficult to obtain the capital necessary for their 
effective exploitation. Russia, under present conditions, 
has a crying need for manufactured goods, particularly 
farm implements and machinery, and for outside capital 
for industrial development. Until she obtains these she has 
a plethora of raw materials, which she is unable to use. 

England, Belgium, and Germany are examples of 
highly organized industrial states, which are dependent in 
large measure upon outside sources for much of their raw 
material. England imports more than $2,000,000,000 
worth of raw materials a year, while Germany, even with 
the restrictions under which she has laboured since the 
Versailles Treaty, imports more than $1,500,000,000 
worth of raw materials. Even the United States, with a 
much better balance between its agricultural and in- 
dustrial production, 1s also a large importer. This country 
imports more than $1,500,000,000 worth of raw materials 
a year. Italy, with almost no coal and iron, is making 
strenuous efforts to establish herself industrially by utiliz- 
ing her great potential water power. 

On the other side of the globe, Japan, attempting to 
follow in the footsteps of Great Britain and make herself 
a trading and industrial country, has made marked 
progress despite her natural deficiencies. Coal deposits are 
small, and practically all coking coal has to be imported. 
Japan’s native iron supply is negligible. Some oil has been 
found, but the production is not enough to supply more 
than a quarter of the annual consumption. On the neigh- 
bouring continent there are deposits of coal and iron ample 
for Japan’s needs. The coal and iron of the Yangtse Valley 
in the region of Hankow has been fairly well brought under 
Japanese control through financial operations. Valuable 
coal mines in Manchuria are being operated by the Japa- 
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nese, and the treaty of 1925 with Russia gives Japan 
access to such coal and oil as may be developed in the 
northern or Russian half of Saghalien. Japan’s timber 
resources have been supplemented by concessions from 
the Russians in the Maritime Province of Siberia. Such 
are the net results of Japan’s strenuous effort between 
1g1§ and 1g21 to extend her political and military domi- 
nation over the whole northeastern portion of the Asian 
mainland. 

It is argued in support of the attempt to extend political 
control over sources of raw material that the very life of an 
industrial nation depends upon an uninterrupted flow of 
these materials, and therefore that it cannot afford to take 
the risks of securing them through the ordinary economic 
processes. This argument has been reinforced on economic 
grounds since the Great War by the fluctuations of the 
European exchanges. If France, for instance, can procure 
her raw materials from her own colonies and pay for them 
with her own franc, she can sustain its value more easily 
than if she was forced to buy these same materials with 
dollars or pounds. Thus a present peace benefit is added 
to the risk-of-war argument. 

This idea is in the main delusive. All of the European 
colonial powers are making up colonial budget deficits by 
taxation on their own nationals, and they find it necessary 
to invest large sums of money in colonial bonds and for the 
construction of railways and other improvements. In spite 
of this they are quite unable to make themselves self- 
sufficient in the matter of raw materials. The United 
States, with all its resources, is highly favoured, yet there 
are at least thirty different items that would be essential to 
us in making war, for which we are dependent in whole 
or in part upon outside sources. No other country is in as 
favourable a position as the United States, either on the 
economic side or on the side of war sufficiency. The United 
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States still produces nearly three quarters of the world’s 
cotton supply, of which much is exported to England and 
France, though these countries have encouraged the grow- 
ing of cotton in Egypt and India and in Indo-China. The 
cobalt and nickel of the French colony of New Caledonia 
is mostly used in Belgium. The rubber of Great Britain’s 
Malayan colonies goes in largest quantity to the United 
States. England, not France, uses the graphite of Madagas- 
car. More than one half of the mineral output of the French 
colony of Tunis is taken by other nations than France. 
The matter becomes even more apparent when looked at 
from the opposite side. How much of the raw material 
supply of the colonial powers comes from their own 
colonies? Raw materials constitute two thirds of the im- 
ports of France. Yet hardly one tenth of the raw materials 
she imports comes from her own colonies. The United 
States, Germany, and Great Britain furnish far more of 
France’s raw materials than do her own colonies. The 
United States and Japan import heavily from their colonies 
but much more heavily from other countries. Even the 
ubiquitous British Empire, more bountifully supplied 
by her colonies than any other power, and amazingly rich 
in many of the world’s important minerals, is yet de- 
pendent upon other countries for cotton, copper, fertilizer, 
quicksilver, platinum, sulphur, and other items highly 
important to her economic life. These considerations 
would indicate that the world has, by actual practice, 
proved itself wrong in the theory that colonies are neces- 
sary or economically profitable as sources of raw material. 
There are, however, some advantages to be gained from 
political control, and these advantages must be reckoned 
with in attempting to eliminate the contest for raw mate- 
rials as a cause of conflict between nations. These advan- 
tages arise not only from securing an adequate supply for 
the use of the mother country, but in that they assist the 
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mother country in securing a monopoly or so large a share 
of the productionofsomeimportant commodity that thiscon- 
trol in itself gives the power holding it an additional advan- 
tage in the world’s economic competition. There are three 
highly important commodities that illustrate the strategic 
value of this monopolistic or partially monopolistic supply. 
These are oil, cotton, and rubber. A brief examination of 
the world situation with regard to each of these may bring 
out more clearly the importance of this matter in con- 
nection with world peace. 

Oil 

The world’s oil supply is distinctly a twentieth century 
problem. England’s industrial greatness, the chief support 
of her world empire, was based largely upon her coal 
deposits. She not only built up her vast industries upon 
her coal measures, but she supplied many European 
customers, and had established coaling stations all over 
the world. From these, in peace times, she sold bunker 
coal to the ships of all nations. In war time, her coaling 
stations enabled her to keep her own vast fleets moving, 
and also to deprive hostile ships of the opportunity to re- 
fuel. Thus her coal-distributing system was in a real sense 
the basis of the British control of the seas. 

The use of oil under boilers made the first inroads upon 
this system. This necessitated supplementing coaling sta- 
tions with oil stations. But England has no oil deposits. 
It was necessary to secure the oil from some part of the 
world that was better provided. She was making sub- 
stantial progress in obtaining supplies of this liquid fuel, 
which was to supplement her coaling stations, when the 
perfecting of the Diesel engine and its ability to burn oil 
in the cylinders after the manner of an automobile motor, 
seriously threatened the whole English fuelling system. 
Here was a machine that was so much more economical 
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than the steam engine that it had the power to do to the 
steamship what the steamship did to the sailing vessel— 
practically put it off the seas. 

In the period then just opening, when the internal 
combustion engine promised to play so important a part 
in transportation both on sea and on land, what was Eng- 
land to do? America had done more in the way of oil 
development than any other country in the world, and its 
post-war production was more than 80 per cent. of the 
world’s total. America had the same position in regard to 
the world’s oil supply that Britain had occupied a hundred 
years before with regard to the world’s coal supply. How 
was England to meet this new situation which threatened 
her supremacy on the sea? 

Careful investigations were made in America, and it was 
concluded that America was using her oil so fast that in 
a short period—fifteen years, some authorities said—the 
Americans would exhaust their supply. Then they would 
not only be unable to sell oil to other countries, but would 
be forced to buy their own supply elsewhere. England’s 
course was obvious: secure control of all of the world’s 
undeveloped oil and then pitch in and help America ex- 
haust her supply! 

This she started out to do. Through the Dutch-Shell 
Company, in which the British are heavily interested, they 
started operations in the United States. They thus got 
their own supplies of oil at market rates and got them out 
of the United States deposits. At the same time they 
started tying up the control of other fields. In Palestine 
their mandate gave them the opportunity to stop all 
prospecting. There was no discrimination in this, English 
as well as Americans were stopped. But it kept the oil 
out of use until it was needed, which was what the British 
wanted. In Mesopotamia, Mosul was marked out for 
British domination because of its oil deposits. In Persia a 
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new assault was made upon that country’s independence, 
that the Anglo-Persian Oil Company, of which the British 
government owns half the stock, might secure a monopoly 
of the oil exploitation. 

Along in 1921, it looked as if the British effort had been 
so successful that England could rest easy while she 
watched America go on pumping out her oil—up to 100 
per cent. of the world’s production if she wanted to. Eng- 
land could now afford to wait until the time when mighty 
America would have to come to her for oil. Then she would 
pay some international debts in earnest! 

But our own government was brought to a realization 
of the situation. Steps were taken to conserve American oil 
deposits against foreign exploitation. Great Britain was 
given to understand that the League system of mandates 
was not to be used as a cover to shut America out of the 
world’s oil fields. After a somewhat acrid correspondence 
and long negotiations, adjustments were made in regard 
to Palestine and Americans were allowed a large partici- 
pation in Mosul developments. 

Russia, Persia, and Albania, however, are still the scene 
of oil struggles. Whatever measure of exaggeration there 
may have been in the estimates as to the exhaustion of the 
American oil supply, and whatever overconfidence there 
may have been in British control of the other oil deposits 
of the world, it is quite evident that Britain is determined 
to control all of the oil deposits she can. It is also quite 
evident that America is determined to prevent a British 
monopoly of the future oil supply of the world. A conflict 
has been carried on in all of these three remaining areas. 
Italy, with British backing, has stepped into Albania and 
carried off the prize. But the British grip on Persia was 
broken, largely through Russian opposition, and it is still 
doubtful who will control the large deposits in that 
country. The greatest deposits of all are in Russia. They 
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are being operated by the Russian government, and the oil 
is being sold to foreign companies. Oil barons and diplo- 
mats in London, Paris, and Washington keep their heads 
fairly close together on this question, and more than 
once Russia’s political position has been determined by 
the status of an oil contract. 

Oil also plays its part in the perennial irritation between 
the Unites States and Mexico. Hundreds of millions of 
dollars have been invested by Americans in the Mexican 
oil industry, and the fields of that country have been 
brought to a high production capacity. Ever since the 
Mexican Revolution in 1917, Mexico has been trying to 
get hold of this industry without compensating the Amer- 
ican owners. The American government has so far pre- 
vented this. 

The rapid development of a new oil area in Venezuela 
promises to make that country an important factor in the 
oil situation of the future. The oil deposits of Colombia 
also occasionally figure in world politics. 


Cotton 


Cotton has perhaps the longest history of any of the raw 
materials that figure largely in modern international com- 
merce. The search for “vegetable wool” began almost as 
early as history. It has increased in intensity as the grow- 
ing population of the world has enhanced the demand for 
clothing material. At the same time, it has made more 
difficult the production of wool. 

The plantations of our own Southern states early took 
the lead in cotton production and, for years after the es- 
tablishment of the great British and American cotton piece 
goods industries, had little competition. The mills of 
Lancashire were as dependent upon the Southern cotton 
crop as were those of New England. When the Northern 
blockade during the Civil War stopped the export of 
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cotton from the Confederate states there was a strong 
demand in England for recognition and assistance to the 
Confederacy, for the immediate purpose of relieving the 
existing shortage, and perhaps with an underlying thought 
that Great Britain might assure her cotton supply for the 
future if an independent Confederacy was to look to 
Britain for support against its Northern neighbour. Other 
counsels prevailed, however, and after the war the cotton 
trade resumed its normal course. 

England, however, did not give up its desire to free it- 
self from dependence on the United States for its supply 
of raw cotton. Plantations were first encouraged in India, 
and the success of cotton growing there has made that 
country the second cotton country of the world. The 
development of the weaving industry in India itself, how- 
ever, has reached a point where it not only consumes most 
of the Indian cotton but supplies nearly two thirds of the 
cotton goods for the Indian market. The net result, there- 
fore, has not been as favourable to the English cotton 
industry as it might have been. 

Egypt is one of the oldest of the cotton-producing 
countries. The valley of the Nile produces an excellent 
cotton, a large share of which is exported. This was a 
valuable supplementary source for the English supply, but 
the recent progress of Egypt toward complete independ- 
ence has led the British to continue the search for other 
cotton lands under British control. At present they are 
developing an enormous cotton area in the Sudan, where 
experimental growing has been successful under discourag- 
ing conditions. Millions of pounds are being expended in 
the construction of irrigation works, and England looks 
upon the Sudan as an important source of supply for the 
future. There is one outstanding difficulty in this con- 
nection. The irrigation water will have to be obtained from 
the Nile, and Nile water is the very life of Egypt. While 
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Egypt was under a British protectorate, the British and 
Egyptians jointly conquered the Sudan, in part at least to 
make secure the control of the upper Nile. When Lloyd 
George proclaimed the somewhat circumscribed inde- 
pendence of Egypt in 1922, the Sudan was retained as a 
condominion of Great Britain and the new Kingdom of 
Egypt. This exasperated the Egyptians, who with typical 
nationalist fervour, having obtained their own freedom 
from foreign rule, insisted on the right to rule another 
people. But Britain was firm, and after the assassination 
of Sir Lee Stack demanded the withdrawal of the Egyptian 
troops from the Sudan, and asserted its intention to use all 
of the Nile water that might be necessary for its irrigation 
projects in the Sudan. This placed the life of Egypt in the 
hand of Britain and aroused violent opposition among the 
Egyptians. The matter was finally adjusted by a com- 
mission, which determined the total amount of water re- 
quired in Egypt and secured the British agreement to take 
only such water for the Sudan as might be available after 
the Egyptians’ needs had been met. This led the British 
to look elsewhere for a water supply. The most available 
was that of the Blue Nile. This river rises in the mountain- 
ous western portion of Abyssinia, east of the Sudan, and 
flows through gorges which afford excellent opportunities 
for its control by storage dams. It was the desire to secure 
this water supply for the future cotton crops of the Sudan 
that led Great Britain in 1926 to make an agreement with 
Italy by which the British agreed to support an Italian 
railway project across Abyssinia, and the Italians agreed 
to support a British concession for impounding the waters 
of the Blue Nile at Lake Tsana. 

Thus the success of our own Southern states in produc- 
ing abundant supplies of cotton started a chain of circum- 
stances which reached around the world and resulted in a 
political deal between two great European nations con- 
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cerning rivers and railways in an almost unknown corner 
of Africa. Britain and Egypt quarrel over the possession 
of the Sudan, and Britain and Italy, both members of 
the League of Nations, make a contract that seriously 
impugns the independence of a third member, Abyssinia. 
Perhaps no better illustration could be found of the close 
connection between economic needs and the widespread 
ramifications of world politics. 


Rubber 


The rubber industry is equally far-reaching. The use of 
rubber was known to the Aztecs before they ever heard of 
Europe. But it is only recently that rubber has come into 
general demand. Its use is constantly spreading for numer- 
ous purposes, but by far the largest amount of it goes into 
automobile tires. 

The chief source of supply before 1913 was that ob- 
tained from the wild rubber trees in Brazil and a few other 
tropical countries. As early as 1905, however, the British 
colonies in Malaya began to produce rubber from plan- 
tations. This source of supply developed rapidly, so that by 
1914 more rubber was obtained from plantations than 
from the wild trees, and at the present time the wild trees 
furnish hardly more than 5 per cent. of the world’s pro- 
duction. Two thirds of the supply now comes from the 
British colonies, while the Dutch East Indies produce most 
of the rest. After the war the price of rubber fell to 16 cents 
a pound. In order to pay a reasonable profit to the pro- 
ducers, a price in the neighbourhood of 30 cents was 
necessary. The plantation owners of the British colonies 
were threatened with ruin, and the Stevenson Plan was 
devised to save the industry. The export of rubber was 
placed under government control, and no plantation was 
allowed to export more than 60 per cent. of its 1920 pro- 
duction. If the price received during any quota year was 
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less than 25 cents, the quota was to be reduced, while if the 
price went above 30 cents, the quota was to be increased. 
Until the accumulated stocks of unused rubber were con- 
sumed, the Stevenson Plan had no marked effect on the 
price. But by 1923 the automobile industry in the United 
States began to reach new and startling figures of pro- 
duction. Three million, nine hundred thousand cars built 
in 1923 demanded enormous quantities of rubber for tires, 
particularly as the balloon was coming into favour. The 
demand for crude rubber suddenly became acute, and 
speculation drove the price up to $1.21 a pound. 

The Stevenson Plan, while it may have been a factor in 
this sky-rocketing of prices, could hardly be held responsi- 
ble for all of it. But it naturally received the blame. Inter- 
national significance was given to the situation by the fact 
that two thirds of the rubber was produced in British terri- 
tory, while three quarters of it was used in the United 
States. Mr. Hoover denounced the British control system 
as a means of mulcting American consumers, and the 
general impression spread about that Great Britain was 
using her control of the rubber market to secure enough 
American dollars to make her debt payments to this 
country. 

The agitation turned the attention of this country to the 
Philippines. There were rubber plantations there, and 
plenty of land to grow more. But there 1s in the Philippines 
a law prohibiting a corporation to acquire or lease more 
than 2,500 acres. Profitable rubber growing requires:‘much 
larger plantations than this, and there was an agitation for 
the removal of the restriction so that.America might de- 
velop its own rubber supply and escape the tribute to the 
British rubber industry. The Filipino legislature, however, 
has not seen fit to change the law, and other schemes were 
suggested. Firestone, one of the largest tire concerns, 
announced the intention to plant enormous quantities of 
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rubber trees in Liberia, a Negro republic on the west coast 
of Africa which owes its existence and its independence 
to the United States. The United States Rubber Company 
has established huge plantations of its own in the Dutch 
East Indies and in the British rubber colonies. 

Before the agitation reached dangerous proportions, 
economic forces produced their own reaction. The high 
prices checked buying, and tire manufacturers began to 
reclaim old rubber. At the same time, the high prices 
greatly increased the Stevenson quotas. Even more im- 
portant was the fact that the Dutch East Indies, which of 
course were not under the Stevenson restrictions, had in- 
creased their production as the British curtailed theirs. 
Undoubtedly the Dutch gained more in proportion to their 
investments from the Stevenson Plan than did the British. 
At any rate, prices dropped to more normal figures, and the 
dispute was forgotten. 


Other Raw Materials 


Other raw materials play an important part in world 
economy, though few of them obtain the prominence 
which circumstances have given to oil, cotton, and rubber. 
The production of these other materials gives to various 
countries certain advantages in world commerce, and the 
desire of these countries to increase these advantages or 
of other countries to neutralize them frequently leads to 
dispute and occasionally to conflict. 

Coal has already been mentioned as one of the funda- 
mental bases of England’s greatness. Coal was also an 
important factor in the conflict between Germany and 
France, which broke out in the World War of 1914. The 
Germans ruthlessly destroyed coal mines in the portions 
of French territory that they occupied. For this destruc- 
tion Germany was forced to pay under the Versailles 
Treaty, not only by the cession of Alsace-Lorraine, but 
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by turning over the coal mines of the Saar Valley to 
[France and making annual deliveries of coal from the 
German deposits in Westphalia. 

To an industrial nation iron is as important as coal. Like 
coal, iron played its part in the Great War and appears in 
the Peace Treaty. When Germany seized Lorraine after 
the Franco-Prussian War in 1871 she deprived France of 
her greatest deposits of iron ore. By the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles, these supplies went back to France. 

Copper is another extremely important item in a ma- 
chine civilization. It is especially in demand as a conductor 
for electricity. The United States produces 55 per cent. of 
the world’s supply. 

Of bauxite the United States is also the largest producer. 
Thirty per cent. of this material comes from this country, 
while France produces 28 per cent., British Guiana 16 per 
cent ana Italy 12 per cent: 

In gold and silver, the United States moves from first 
to second place. The Union of South Africa produces 52 
per cent. of the world’s gold, while the United States pro- 
duces only 13 per cent., Canada being third with 8 per 
cent. 

In silver production, Mexico leads with 38 per cent., 
while the United States has 29 per cent. and Peru follows 
with 8 per cent. 

In other minerals, the United States is less fortunate. 
We produce less than 2 per cent. of the world’s potash, 
while Germany produces 73 per cent. and France 22 per 
cent. Of tungsten, we produce 7 per cent., while China 
produces 61 per cent. and India 15 per cent. Of manga- 
nese, the United States produces but 14 per cent., while 
India produces 33 per cent. and Russia 20 per cent. of the 
world’s supply. 

Many important minerals are not produced in this 
country at all. Here the United States is wholly dependent 
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upon foreign supplies. Of tin, the Federated Malay States 
produce 31 per cent., Bolivia 22 per cent., and the Dutch 
East Indies 22 per cent. of the world’s supply. Of antimony 
China is the greatest producer. Seventy-six per cent. of 
this mineral comes from that country, while France is 
second with only 5 per cent. Rhodesia produces 60 per 
cent. of the world’s chrome, India produces 17 per cent., 
and New Caledonia follows with 6 per cent. Chile has 
almost a monopoly of the world’s nitrate deposits, pro- 
ducing 94 per cent., while Norway follows with 6 per cent. 
Some nitrate is produced in India, but it is not found else- 
where. Colombia and Russia divide the world’s platinum 
between them, Colombia producing 57 per cent. and 
Russia 42 per cent. of the total supply. 


V. ImPERIALISM 


All of the external economic forces of the nations com- 
bine in what is commonly termed imperialism. It would 
be difficult to frame a definition of imperialism that would 
meet with universal approval. For each nation addicted 
to it, it means something different from what it means to 
other nations, and each imperial nation looks upon the 
imperialism of other nations with a jaundiced eye which 
gives it an aspect quite different from its own imperialism 
and quite different from the other nation’s idea of its 
imperialism. In general it manifests itself in the extension 
of the political control of one country over another coun- 
try. 

The causes of imperialism have paralleled the causes of 
war. The primitive causes of plunder, land, conquest, 
honour, and revenge have at one time or another moti- 
vated the forces of empire. Social considerations, such as 
dynastic ambitions, racial and religious antagonisms, and 
nationalistic self-assertion, have all bred imperialism. 
Alexander, Cesar, Charlemagne, Genghis Khan, and Napo- 
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leon have created vast empires under the impulse of some 
combination of these motives. Many a lesser hero has 
emulated them and failed. 

Modern imperialism cannot be expressed in terms of 
personalities. While the primitive and social impulses to 
conflict may reinforce the urge of imperialism, it is mainly 
the result of the outward pressure of the economic forces 
of a nation. The British Empire has had its prophets, its 
generals, and its admirals, but no one name summa- 
rizes British imperialism. It has been said that Great 
Britain acquired her Empire in a fit of absent-mindedness, 
but this need not be taken literally. The British Empire 
has been built up through the unceasing outward pressure 
of her merchants, her manufacturers, and her financiers. A 
slight advance here, a step forward there, then a sudden 
rush, then a rest, interrupted only by the effort required 
to pick up a stray island or to secure a new coaling station. 
Such has been the process by which the British Empire has 
been built. 

France, proceeding unenthusiastically for a couple of 
centuries, received a new impulse to empire after the es- 
tablishment of the Third Republic. Her method has been 
preponderantly political and military. The economic 
factor has followed rather than led as in the case of the 
British. In fact, a large element in the building of France’s 
empire was the desire to be one of the great nations of the 
earth, a desire which expressed itself in terms of colonial 
territory and Oriental populations. 

In the area of her overseas possessions, Portugal ranks 
third among the imperial states. But her great African 
territory is sparsely populated and hardly serves for more 
than to give dignity to the other scattered vestiges of 
what was once a magnificent empire, an empire that in- 
cluded Brazil, in itself a territory larger than the United 
States. 
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Next in area of overseas possessions comes Belgium. The 
whole of Belgium’s colonial empire consists of the Belgian 
Congo, a great expanse of nearly a million square miles 
in equatorial Africa. The Congo Basin was discovered by 
Henry M. Stanley in 1877, and upon his return to Europe, 
King Leopold II of Belgium had agents at the dock to meet 
him. Stanley tried to interest his fellow countrymen in 
England in the Congo, but when he was unsuccessful he 
turned to Leopold, who sent him back to Africa to stake 
out an empire. Leopold’s interest in Central Africa, os- 
tensibly humanitarian, soon developed very commercial 
characteristics, and the lands and the people of the Congo 
were exploited in a manner that finally brought down 
upon the Belgian king the condemnation of Europe. The 
territory was at last reorganized and taken over by the 
government, after which the condition of the natives was 
greatly ameliorated. It was thus due to Leopold’s fore- 
sight, or avarice, that the tiny state of Belgium, non- 
existent before 1830, acquired a colonial empire that 
ranks her fourth among the powers holding overseas 
possessions. 

The Dutch colonial empire, like the Portuguese, has 
dwindled considerably from what it once was. The Dutch, 
however, managed to hold on to vastly more important 
possessions than did the Portuguese. While her empire 
ranks fifth in overseas possessions, it ranks third in sub- 
ject populations, 50,000,000 Orientals submitting to the 
rule of less than 8,000,000 Dutchmen in the Netherlands. 
Not only are the Dutch East Indies populous, but they 
are highly productive, contributing heavy proportions of 
the world’s supply of oil, rubber, coffee, tobacco, and other 
products. 

Italy ranks sixth in the area of overseas possessions, but — 
rules hardly 2,000,000 peoples. Her empire consists of 
Tripolitania and Cyrenaica, in what is known as Tripoli, 
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or Italian Libya, on the northern coast of Africa directly 
opposite the Ionian Sea. Minor possessions are Eritrea on 
the west coast of the Red Sea and Italian Somaliland on 
the Indian Ocean. Italian colonial history has not been a 
happy one. Much of the great area of Tripoli is in the 
hands of rebellious tribes, and the Italian foothold is only 
secure alomg the Mediterranean coast. The early effort of 
Italy to seize Abyssinia resulted in the crushing defeat of 
the Italian armies at Adowa by King Menelik. That Italy 
still has designs upon Abyssinia is apparent from her 
agreement with England in 1926 concerning concessions 
in Abyssinia. Italy agreed to support the British concession 
for the right to dam the waters of the Blue Nile, while 
England agreed to support a concession for an Italian rail- 
way connecting Eritria and Italian Somaliland, and cross- 
ing through the very heart of Abyssinia. Since the advent 
of Fascism, the Italians, at least if the pronouncements of 
Mussolini are to be taken at their face value, have de- 
veloped a desire to extend their imperial sway throughout 
the Mediterranean area in emulation of their forefathers of 
ancient Rome. Italy hardly has the natural resources and 
the industrial organization which would be necessary for a 
successful revival of this ancient imperialism, and must 
probably content herself for the present at least with the 
crumbs that fall from the table where more powerful 
nations dine. 

Spain is the only other European power that retains an 
overseas empire. All Spain has left to recall the days when 
she ruled more than half the world is a strip of turbulent 
territory in northern Morocco, peopled by about a million 
Moors, a large number of whom spend their time revolting 
against Spanish rule. The Spanish empire serves rather as 
a horrible example than as a threat to future world peace. 

Japan, by her assimilation of Formosa and Korea and 
her mandate over numerous islands scattered about the 
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northern Pacific, has an empire, which, while it ranks 
below those of Europe in size, nevertheless includes a 
population of more than 20,000,000 people. Japanese 
imperialism is a recent but vigorous growth. It began 
hardly more than fifty years ago, but has succeeded in ex- 
tending the sway of the Mikado over an area nearly as 
large as the islands of the Empire itself. If we add to this 
the Japanese spheres of influence on the Asian mainland, 
her original territory is dwarfed in comparison. An aggres- 
sive nationalism conjures up the vision of a vast empire 
which would include Manchuria, eastern Mongolia, all of 
Siberia east of Lake Baikal, and even, in the not too dim 
distance, China itself. The World War seemed to offer the 
opportunity for the realization of this dream, and no 
sooner had the Japanese captured Shantung from the 
Germans than they presented to the Chinese government 
the notorious Twenty-one Demands, which, if they hac 
been successfully imposed, would have reduced China to a 
Japanese protectorate. The paralysis of Russia following 
the Bolshevik Revolution of 1917 presented new oppor- 
tunities, and Japanese troops overran Manchuria, eastern 
Mongolia, and eastern Siberia. It looked for a time as if 
these bold moves would be successful, but the end of the 
war enabled the other nations to turn their attention 
again to the Far East, Russia recovered herself, and at the 
Washington Conference Japan realized that any attempt 
to hold this continental empire would set a united world 
against her. She withdrew as gracefully as might be, and by 
the end of 1922 was back within her 1905 boundaries. 
Russia, in the actual extent of territory ruled outside of 
the home boundaries, is second only to Great Britain. 
Most of this area is in the limitless wilds of northern sub- 
Arctic Asia. Siberia has enormous possibilities for the 
future, but as yet it is but sparsely occupied and consti- 
tutes no great factor in world politics. In Central Asia, 
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however, Russian imperialism, quite as active under the 
Soviets as under the Czars, has extended its sway over 
Turkestan, Bokhara, and minor states, which bring the 
Soviets into direct contact with Persia, Afghanistan, India, 
and China. On all these borders Russian imperialism, 
spurred by Communist zeal, is busy with schemes for 
extending Russian influence and power. And perhaps 
nowhere else in the world is there a situation so menacing 
to world peace as in the clash of Russian and British 
imperialism in these wild borderlands of Central Asia. 
At the moment, the conflict rages in China, where the 
Russians have attempted to turn the Chinese Nationalist 
movement against the British. Under Russian suggestion, 
the cry of “Down with British imperialism!” rings 
through China, while Russia herself has practically con- 
verted Mongolia from a Chinese into a Russian province, 
and is actively aggressive in Manchuria, particularly 
along the zone of the Chinese Eastern Railway. 

We in this country do not ordinarily consider the United 
States as an empire, but others do. They point to the 
steady westward march of our boundaries from the original 
thirteen states to the Pacific, partly by purchase, but more 
by conquest and annexation from Mexico. Alaska, Hawaii, 
the Philippines, Porto Rico, and the smaller islands which 
we have acquired, together with the Panama Canal Zone 
and our coaling stations in the Caribbean, give us a very 
considerable overseas area. And when there is added to 
these Cuba, Hayti, the Dominican Republic, Panama, 
Nicaragua, and Liberia, toward all of which we have as- 
sumed certain responsibilities, the grand total of the area 
under American governmental control outside of conti- 
nental United States reaches g11,000 square miles, and 
comprises a population of 22,000,000. 

There is great variety, both in the reasons given for the 
acquisition of different parts of the various world empires, 
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and in the manner in which they were acquired. There is so 
wide a divergence between the Italian seizure of Tripoli, 
for example, and the American control of Hayti, again for 
example, that the word “imperialism” becomes confusing 
when it is applied to both. The various international 
activities that are loosely included in this term imperialism 
are so unlike in character that clarity of thought and fair- 
ness of judgment are difficult to achieve when we designate 
all alike by the same term. In fact, the word imperialism 
is used to cover almost every international activity that 
results in any extension of the political, cultural, moral, 
economic, or financial influence of the so-called “imperial” 
country. The range is obviously as great as those of the 
causes of international conflict themselves. Therefore, to 
condemn “imperialism” as such is both inaccurate and 
futile. If we insist upon using the word, we must at least 
qualify it and reserve our judgments as to the right or 
wrong of it according to the aims and methods of the 
particular operation. 


PREDATORY IMPERIALISM 


The most brutal form of imperialism, and the one that 
has won it general condemnation, is a heritage from the 
early empires. We may designate it predatory imperialism. 
Its motive is sheer conquest and the extension of the power 
of the conquering nation over the lands and peoples of the 
conquered nations, in order to exploit them for the benefit 
of the imperial power. In early times, little trouble was 
taken to disguise the ugliness of the process. In modern 
times, various means are resorted to and various aims 
announced that more or less mitigate the wrong perpe- 
trated. Yet sheer conquest is not by any means absent in 
modern imperialism. In our own country it was present 
when California and the other southwestern states were 
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torn from Mexico. But here the curse was removed by the 
admission of the new territories as equal states as rapidly 
as they became sufficiently organized. It takes a fine-spun 
logic to find a political or economic exploitation of the 
peoples of these conquered territories by the states that 
conquered them. The success of the operations against 
Mexico seems to have sated the American appetite for 
territory as such, and the accusation of conquest cannot 
fairly be made in regard to later activities. We purchased 
the Gadsden area, which was added to Arizona and New 
Mexico. We purchased Alaska and the Virgin Islands. We 
acquired the Philippines, Cuba, and Porto Rico in a war 
with Spain, which had ample cause and ample justification 
outside any imperialistic motives. We gave Cuba to her 
own people, retaining only sufficient control to insure 
peace and order in that country. We annexed Hawaii, if 
not with the enthusiastic approval of the Hawaiians, at 
least without any strong opposition on their part. We paid 
Spain $20,000,000 for the Philippines, after we had taken 
them from her in war. And our problem since that time has 
been to deal justly with the Filipinos and their expressed 
desire for independence. This matter, while a delicate and 
important problem, holds little possibility of precipitating 
war, and therefore cannot be given space here. 

The earlier British conquest of India and the French 
conquest of Indo-China are examples of almost pure 
predatory imperialism. European rule was extended over 
these countries in order to secure economic profits for the 
European conquerors. It was only after the awakening 
conscience of the world—and be it said in justice that this 
awakening was as early in Great Britain and France as 
elsewhere—began to condemn this kind of action that 
more and more consideration was given to the welfare of 
the subject peoples. The Russian advance into central 
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Asia and the Far East was likewise predatory in character, 
and this spirit was caught by the Japanese in their early 
conquests. 

In the present temper of the world, straightforward 
predatory imperialism is becoming almost impossible. 
There is, and may be hereafter, an occasional recrudescence 
of it, but in the main modern nations have given up the 
practice. It is condemned by world opinion, and what is 
perhaps equally important, it has ceased to pay. The out- 
ward urge of the great powers has taken more subtle and 
less oppressive forms. 

President Roosevelt’s action in regard to Panama has 
been frequently condemned as gross imperialism. But the 
other side of the story should not be forgotten. We had 
made repeated efforts to purchase the Canal Zone from 
Colombia, and the Colombians were quite willing to sell 
it to us. But the Colombian politicians were determined 
to use their position to their own profit, and whenever an 
agreement was arrived at, managed to upset it in the hope 
of securing larger payments to the Colombian treasury, 
where they would be subject to raids by the politicians. 
The people of the Isthmus, never too enthusiastic about 
Colombian rule, lost their patience, as did Roosevelt. 
With French assistance, they revolted and declared them- 
selves an independent republic. Roosevelt recognized the 
new state, and then stepped in on the plea of preserving 
peace and prevented Colombia retaking her former terri- 
tory. The Canal agreement with Panama followed, and the 
United States set to work and built the Canal, afterward 
paying to Colombia $25,000,000 for any injury which that 
state had sustained. The very circumstances under which 
Panama became a separate state made it more or less 
dependent upon the United States, and the Canal itself 
made it inevitable that the United States should have an 
exceptional position in Panama. It is inconceivable, for 
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example, that the United States should be at war and 
Panama neutral, so that the enemies of the United States 
might secure access to the Canal through Panamanian terri- 
tory. Still less is it thinkable that Panama should ally 
herself with the enemies of the United States. This situ- 
ation was recognized in a treaty made in 1903. A new 
treaty, providing for the same sort of codperation under 
the conditions arising since the World War, was signed in 
1926. Opposition developed to its ratification, but this 
Opposition was inspired, at least in part, from Mexico and 
Europe. 

Great Britain furnishes examples of a more beneficial 
imperialism in her administration of the Sudan, in the 
mandate of Palestine, in Iraq, and elsewhere. The French 
have followed a policy in Algeria that has finally resulted 
in that colony being formally assimilated into the home 
state. Under this arrangement, the subject people enjoys a 
freedom and prosperity which they could hardly hope to 
attain or to maintain if the ties with France were broken. 
The same is true in lesser degree of Indo-China. On the 
other hand, the French policy in Syria, perhaps because of 
the inherent difficulty of the situation, has secured very 
limited results on the credit side of the ledger and has at 
times been reminiscent of the older predatory methods. 
Italy’s attitude toward her colonies is frankly imperialistic, 
while Russia, also under dictatorship, has developed a new 
technique of using radical minorities in the territories that 
she covets to establish governments with Russian support, 
and thus subject the countries to Russian control. It is too 
early to judge whether the ultimate result of this method 
will be to the advantage of the peoples concerned. In the 
abstract, it may be commended for the ostensible au- 
tonomy and participation in the government which it gives 
to the conquered peoples. But the actuality of this au- 
tonomy has to be demonstrated in practice. 
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STRATEGIC IMPERIALISM 


These various examples of imperialism demonstrate 
that on its political side there are at least two forms which 
are quite different from the predatory imperialism of con- 
quests for exploitation. The first of these might be called 
strategic imperialism. Examples of this are furnished by 
the two great canals at Panama and Suez. The place for 
these waterways was fixed by nature long before man 
appeared on the earth, and with no reference whatever to 
the political abilities of the peoples who might inhabit the 
countries through which the canals must pass. To have 
insisted that Panama or even Colombia should build 
the Canal across the American Isthmus would have been 
the equivalent of giving up the whole project. Yet, it is 
conceded to be a work of tremendous value to mankind, 
and not least to the peoples of Panama and Colombia. 
Civilization demanded the canal, and conditions in the 
political world designated the United States as the only 
nation to build it. Once built, it was equally imperative 
that the United States should protect it. This vital water- 
way, worth a huge fleet in any war, would in the hands of 
Panama or Colombia invite attack and destruction. 
Circumstances might well arise under which an inade- 
quately protected canal might invite attack for the purpose 
of securing the advantage that would accrue from its 
destruction. With these facts in mind, it is of little avail 
to condemn President Roosevelt’s action as “imperial- 
istic.” The building of the Canal meant a step ahead for 
civilization and that step could only be taken by some 
such action as he took. The charge carries no additional 
weight, because the people of the United States benefitted 
economically from the building of the Canal. Economic 
benefit accrued to all of the other peoples of the world, 
including the Panamanians and the Colombians. No one 
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suffered, unless the sentimental loss due to the impairment 
of the sovereignty of Panama or Colombia be considered 
as outweighing in the scales of civilization all of the bene- 
fits to mankind conferred by the construction of the 
waterway. 

The Suez Canal had its inception before the World War, 
when public opinion was not as critical of imperialistic 
tendencies as it is to-day, and many of the earlier actions 
of the British in India are open to criticism and as such 
are deplored by the British as much as by anyone else. 
But the British insistence to-day upon a measure of con- 
trol that will enable it to maintain and protect the Canal 
has the same justification as has our action in Panama. 
The Egyptian people, without experience or training in 
self-government except such as they have acquired since 
1922, have not the national power and have not shown the 
national will to maintain the Suez Canal as a highway for 
the traffic of all nations. Britain, as the nation most 
directly and most deeply interested in the maintenance of 
this highway, has assumed responsibility for it. Britain 
benefits, to be sure, but so does everyone else, including 
the Egyptians. Again, there is no loss to anyone save in 
Egyptian pride, which in its desire to control the Canal 
savours strongly of the same spirit of imperialism which it 
so readily condemns in the British action. 

It is obvious that great nations, exercising by virtue of 
their own power a supervisory control over international 
highways, will be governed in their action to a large extent 
by their own strategic interests. The Panama Canal is not 
only a great highway for world commerce, but it is also an 
extremely important strategic link in the naval defense of 
the United States, and it will be treated as such by the 
United States government. It is more than probable that 
if there were a conflict of interests between the use of the 
Canal as a link in American defense and its use as an inter- 
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national highway, that the defense aspect of it would take 
precedence in the mind of the United States government. 
In the same manner the Suez Canal is an important strate- 
gic link in the protection of British trade routes, and any 
British government would in all likelihood consider this 
aspect more important to Great Britain than the use of 
the Suez waterway as a vehicle in international commerce, 
if the two should ever come into conflict. But, after all, 
this is merely the price mankind pays for the benefits 
received. 

These national strategic considerations result in numer- 
ous minor extensions of imperialism. Great Britain has her 
naval stations at Malta and Singapore. She took Gibraltar 
from Spain to obtain control of the western entrance to the 
Mediterranean, and she has numerous coaling stations 
scattered on foreign and colonial territory throughout the 
world. The United States has obtained the right to es- 
tablish naval stations in Guantanamo in Cuba and on the 
Corn Islands and in Fonseca Bay on the Nicaraguan 
coasts. The United States has also obtained by treaty with 
Nicaragua the exclusive right to construct an interoceanic 
canal across that country. It may be that the volume of 
traffic through the Panama waterway will some day reach 
the limits of its capacity, and that it will be necessary to 
construct another canal across Nicaragua. At the time 
the right was obtained, however, an important consider- 
ation was to keep any other nation from building a canal 
to compete with Panama either economically or militarily. 
In other words, this treaty was in large measure strategic. 

Strategic imperialism may be deprecated in that it is an 
assertion of the authority of a great power based primarily 
on its military might. This assertion of its authority may 
be made under the forms of law and with due regard to 
the legal] rights of the smaller nation affected, as in the case 
of the canal treaty with Nicaragua. Or it may be done by a 
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manipulation of legal forms, as in the case of Roosevelt’s 
recognition of the Republic of Panama. Or it may be by the 
direct exercise of military power, as in the case of the 
British seizure of the Island of Hongkong. Strategic 
imperialism thus combines elements of predatory imperial- 
ism and other factors which are only justifiable from the 
point of view of the progress of civilization. 


ADMINISTRATIVE IMPERIALISM 


There is a third form of imperialism which springs from 
the same forces that have built modern civilization. The 
demand for law and order in all parts of the world is partly 
economic, in that trade and commerce and increased pro- 
duction are favoured by a peaceful and orderly environ- 
ment. As the great powers are in the main the great trading 
nations and their peoples are most in need of the products 
of other parts of the world, there is an inevitable conflict 
between them and any region where government is so 
unstable as to produce continual turmoil and revolution. 
From this conflict arises this third kind of imperialism, 
which might be called administrative imperialism. It is 
typified by the action of the United States in Nicaragua, 
Hayti, and Santo Domingo. 

In Nicaragua, Zelaya had played the unscrupulous 
despot for years. After his elimination in 1gog, disorder 
threatened, and in 1912 American marines were called in 
to restore peace. They remained in Nicaragua until 1925, 
during which time the country prospered as never before 
in its history. The marines were withdrawn in August of 
that year and within nine months revolution was again 
abroad in the land. The United States was now faced with 
a new problem in Central American affairs. A treaty had 
been made between the five Central American republics, 
under which they agreed not to recognize any government 
established by other than constitutional methods. The 
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United States, while not a party to this treaty, announced 
its intention to be governed by its principles. In Nicaragua 
in 1926 two presidents, Sacasa and Diaz, each claimed to 
be the constitutional head of the country, and denounced 
the other as a revolutionist. The United States was forced 
to decide between them as to which government was 
constitutional, so that it might recognize that government 
and oppose the other as revolutionary. Both sides strove to 
secure Washington’s approval, but the State Department 
finally decided in favour of the Diaz government and 
against Sacasa. Sacasa then turned to Mexico and secured 
support there to continue his fight against the Diaz régime. 
The prolongation of the struggle necessitated the landing 
of additional marines to protect foreign life and property, 
and the railroads which give access to the interior. Sacasa 
continued the struggle until it degenerated into a savage 
war of extermination, in which the country was rapidly 
being ruined. President Coolidge dispatched Colonel Stim- 
son to bring about a settlement, and the Sacasa supporters 
were at last persuaded to lay down their arms. An ambigu- 
ous sentence in the statement by Colonel Stimson was 
distorted into a threat that the Americans would forcibly 
stop the revolution if Sacasa did not surrender. As the 
revolutionists had frequently stated that they would sur- 
render only to the United States, the purpose of this was 
obvious. Their complaint that the United States had inter- . 
vened against them was entitled to no serious consider- 
ation. 

In Hayti the Negro slaves had risen against the French 
planters at the time of the French Revolution, and in 
1804, when the government in Paris was powerless to 
interfere, slaughtered most of the whites and drove out the. 
remainder of the French armies. An independent Negro 
republic was proclaimed, and finally recognized by the 
other states of the world, But the republic was never more 
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than a name. One dictator after another set himself up as 
king or emperor or president, as the occasion seemed to 
demand, and exploited the people more ruthlessly than 
ever the French planters had done. From one of the most 
prosperous colonies in the West Indies, Hayti reverted to 
an almost primitive savagery. Great plantations were 
covered by jungle, and the Haytians hid in its fastnesses 
to escape from their tormentors. Revolution succeeded 
revolution, and barbarism all but overwhelmed the 
vestiges of civilization. Early in 1915, Guillaume Sam 
became president and imprisoned 167 possible op- 
posing candidates. Despite this precaution, a new rev- 
olution broke out in July and swept toward the 
presidential palace. Sam sent a prearranged order, and the 
167 were slaughtered in their cells. This aroused the blood 
lust of the mob, and they invaded the French Legation, to 
which Sam had escaped, and found him cowering behind 
a bureau in the attic. He was dragged down and flung into 
the crowd, who killed him instantly and dismembered his 
body. For hours they paraded the streets of Port-au-Prince, 
dragging the fragments with them. The United States 
landed marines and established a new administration. A 
treaty was finally made by which the Haytian government 
accepted the control of American ‘‘advisers” in various 
departments. This treaty ran for ten years, with the 
option, later exercised, to extend it for a second ten years. 
Thus the government of Hayti devolved upon the State 
Department in Washington. 

A similar though not quite so lurid drama was enacted 
in the Dominican Republic. Revolution succeeded revo- 
lution, until all semblance of orderly government dis- 
appeared. The country was deeply in debt, and European 
creditors threatened to seize the custom houses. President 
Roosevelt stepped in in 1905 and arranged for an American 
receiver of customs to supervise financial affairs. This 
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arrangement was approved by the Senate in 1907. It 
worked well, so well, in fact, that after the Receiver 
General had applied 50 per cent. of the revenue to the 
payment of Dominican bonds and 5 per cent. for the 
expenses of collection, the 45 per cent. remaining to the 
Dominican government was so much larger than the 
whole income had been under Dominican officials that it 
provided a new incentive to revolution. There had long 
been a fear that Germany would attempt to secure a 
naval station on the Dominican coasts, so that when the 
new revolution broke out in 1916 the American govern- 
ment, preoccupied by the perplexing problems of the war 
in Europe, had no inclination to trifle longer with the 
situation in Santo Domingo. Marines were landed and an 
American military government established. This arrange- 
ment continued until 1924, when the Dominican politicians 
agreed upon a president and vice president representing 
the two most powerful factions, and the American govern- 
ment was withdrawn, leaving only the Receiver General 
to continue his control of Dominican finances. 

These tiny republics became independent states, not 
through their own achievement of some measure of 
national maturity or through their own ability to establish 
and maintain civil government. Nicaragua and Santo 
Domingo proclaimed their independence when the Spanish 
empire disintegrated. Hayti attained hers when revolution 
paralyzed the power of France. All three of them fell under 
the sway of despotic military chieftains or conspiring 
politicians, who placed regard for their country’s welfare 
far below regard for their own purses. Behind a resplen- 
dent facade flourished a despotic tyranny, from which the 
only escape was revolution. But, unfortunately, revolution 
was not the assertion by the people of their right to rule 
themselves, but the assertion of the desire of some po- 
tential despot to succeed the one in power. Hence, revo- 
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lution followed revolution, only to bring in a succession of 
despots. Politically, no progress whatever was made 
toward real democratic government. Economically, the 
continual warfare lamentably retarded the development 
of the countries. 

The continuance of such conditions was certainly not to 
the advantage of the peoples concerned, and so long as 
they prevailed, the borders of these countries marked a 
dead line of civilized progress. In the world of the nine- 
teenth century, where there was plenty of room and plenty 
to demand the attention of the more advanced nations in 
other directions, these little Caribbean republics floun- 
dered about without attracting much attention. But in the 
shrunken and closely codrdinated world of the twentieth 
century these areas of retarded development became sore 
spots in the body politic, and sources of infection from 
which disorders of all kinds menace the welfare of neigh- 
bouring countries. If civilization were an organic unit like 
a single state means would be found to take these back- 
ward countries in hand, just as a city finds means of clean- 
ing up its slum districts and eliminating unsanitary con- 
ditions. But until civilization achieves organic unity this 
task must be undertaken in some other way, and it falls 
naturally to the most powerful of the neighbouring states. 
In the Caribbean the United States is the only candidate. 


FINANCIAL IMPERIALISM 


It cannot be contended that there is not danger that 
certain interests in the United States will attempt to take 
advantage of the substitution of American authority for 
native authority in the exercise of administrative imperial- 
ism. It is commonly assumed by the critics of any Amer- 
ican administration that Wall Street is the dark figure 
behind its moves in the Caribbean countries, and that an 
indefinite set of villains known as “international bankers” 
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are using the military and naval forces of the United States 
to obtain exorbitant profits at the cost of the small peoples. 
This particular bogy has been fairly well disposed of. 
When the marines were sent back to Nicaragua in 1926 
the cry of ‘Wall Street” was at once raised. But it ended 
in confusion when it became generally known that under 
the administration of a fiscal agent appointed by American 
bankers Nicaragua had paid off every cent of its American 
loans, and that the national bank and the railways that 
had been pledged as security for these loans and that were 
supposed to be the object of Wall Street’s greed had long 
since been turned back to the Nicaraguan government. 
The only connection that American bankers had with 
Nicaragua was that the same fiscal agency was still main- 
tained and was engaged in paying off a small European 
loan which had been made long before the arrival of the 
Americans on the scene in 1909. It was apparent that 
Nicaragua’s dealings with Wall Street had been wholly 
advantageous to that Republic, and that the bankers had 
received no more than a proper compensation for the 
services they had rendered. There was no trace either 
of exploitation or of exorbitant profits. 

In the case of Santo Domingo, the eight years of adminis- 
tration by United States officials between 1916 and 1924 
had brought order out of chaos, had suppressed banditry, 
had greatly increased production, and had brought the 
people to a state of security and contentment which they 
had never before known. Santo Domingo is sparsely 
populated, and its rich lands offer excellent opportunities 
for profitable exploitation. Her territory was a sweet 
morsel for the “‘Wall Street wolf.” There is evidence that 
during Mr. Bryan’s administration of the State Depart- 
ment some Americans attempted to secure improper 
contracts in Santo Domingo through American officials. 
This attempt was promptly squelched, and the country 
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was turned back to its own administration in 1924 without 
any attempt to reserve rich pickings for American financial 
or other interests. 

In Hayti there is much the same story. Some American 
interests, including the National City Bank, had made 
contracts with the old Haytian government which con- 
templated profits commensurate with the risk that was 
involved “under the existing conditions. American inter- 
vention enhanced the value of these contracts, but it also 
enhanced the value of French and Spanish contracts, and 
of the property and business of every man in Hayti, 
Haytians and foreigners included. It is the very function 
of administrative imperialism in extending the reign of law 
over disorderly regions to create better economic con- 
ditions. Everybody concerned is benefitted to a greater or 
less extent, and there is no reason for condemning the 
action of the American government on the ground that 
Americans as well as others have profited from the change. 

It is a curious thing, after all of the hue and cry that has 
been raised in this country over the “financial imperial- 
ism” of the United States in the Caribbean region, that one 
finds no consciousness of it among the Caribbean peoples 
concerned. Few indeed are the Haytians, Nicaraguans, 
Dominicans, or others who would not welcome more 
American money for the development of their country. 
The local opposition to American influence does not arise 
from financial exploitation. It arises from politicians who 
have been deprived by American intervention of their 
long-cherished right to stir up revolution and keep the 
country in turmoil to their individual profit. 

In most if not all cases where American loans have 
accompanied American intervention in the affairs of a 
Caribbean republic, the initiative in arranging the loan 
has been taken by the government and not by Wall Street. 
Deplorable political conditions reduce the public treasuries 
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to bankruptcy and disrupt the whole fiscal administration 
of the country. The first requisite of reorganization is 
money with which to begin reconstruction and honest 
and competent administration. The State Department, 
in solving the problem, therefore turns to the bankers and 
arranges a loan. For this service the bankers receive a 
commission. But the government has been exceedingly 
careful to avoid even the appearance of exorbitant profits, 
and officials have leaned backward in their dealings with 
American concerns in order that there may be no room 
for honest criticism of their motives in bringing relief 
to distracted countries. The last loan to Cuba is an excel- 
lent example of this. A $50,000,000 loan was arranged for 
that country, and the bonds brought the unprecedented 
price of 96.77. This compares very favourably with the 
financial operations of Great Britain or any other of the 
great powers. American fiscal agents in Hayti and Santo 
Domingo have been so successful in bringing order out of 
the chaos that prevailed that the bonds of these countries 
are now quoted at close to par. 

Because the American record has been fairly clean in 
the past, however, is no reason to ignore the possibilities 
of attempts at exploitation in the future. American officials 
and American bankers are no more angelic than those of 
Britain, France, or Italy. Some may be found who would 
be ready and willing to take advantage of American 
governmental action to their own large profit. Close public 
scrutiny is entirely justified whenever a matter of this 
kind arises. But there is no excuse for unthinking criticism 
and general condemnation. Civilization must go forward in 
the Caribbean as it has in other parts of the world. Its 
progress is inevitable, and it is futile to quarrel with it. 
Its instrument in these waters will for many years to come 
be the United States. Whenever any of our diminutive 
neighbours relapses into an orgy of revolution we shall 
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intervene just as inevitably as we have in the past. No 
administration and no Secretary of State has ever been 
able to arrive at any other conclusion. Democrats and 
Republicans, Roosevelt, Taft, Wilson, Harding, and Cool- 
idge have all decided in exactly the same way when they 
have accepted responsibility for decision. While four out of 
five of these administrations were Republican, it so hap- 
pened that the largest amount of intervention was under- 
taken by the Wilson administration, and an important 
part of it while the arch-anti-imperialist Bryan was 
Secretary of State. 

The problem of our imperialism in the Caribbean is not 
to do away with it, but to recognize its inevitability and to 
take steps to insure a fair and just method in its appli- 
cation. The marines are an effective instrument, but their 
presence keeps in the foreground the idea of armed force. 
Force may be necessary on occasion, but in most cases a 
skilled diplomacy can accomplish the desired result with- 
out the use or even the parade of force. Yet there is in our 
government no place where this matter receives the at- 
tention that it should. A haphazard diplomacy too often 
relies upon the final sanction of the marines, and even 
when they have accomplished a pacification, we have 
been forced to call upon naval and military officers to 
continue the administrative work. An admiral of the navy 
was head of the government in Santo Domingo during the 
eight years of our occupation. A general of marines is the 
American representative in Hayti, and a general of the 
army was sent to Cuba as ambassador, a post which, be- 
cause of the Platt amendment, involves responsibilities 
quite different from those of any other embassy. 

The other imperial countries have something of the 
same problem, and it is more than likely that in our esti. 
mate of their progress we are inclined to be as hyper- 
critical as are they in their view of our imperialism. France 
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talks of her mission civilizatrice in Africa, and the British 
write poems about the “‘ White Man’s Burden.” The Euro- 
pean or American mind will not question the need for the 
extension of civilization in Africa, and hardly less in Asia 
Minor. But the temptations to exploit in these regions are 
strong, and Britain and France have to combat not only 
their existing predatory interests, but the momentum of a 
long past history of imperialism which was itself frankly 
predatory. This may account in large measure for the less 
disinterested aspect of European imperialism as compared 
with the American brand, if this aspect really exists. In any 
event, undiscriminating condemnation of British or French 
imperialism in Africa or Asia is unwarranted. There are 
tasks in those continents that civilization demands should 
be performed. In so far as the European empires undertake 
and perform those tasks, they are entitled to commen- 
dation. In so far as they allow their high responsibilities 
to be subordinated to exploitive ends, they deserve con- 
demnation. Such condemnation will be the more effective 
where it has not stultified itself by too broad general- 
izations. 

China presents a unique case in the consideration of 
imperialism. The imperialistic ambitions of Great Britain, 
Russia, France, Germany, and Japan met and faced each 
other across the vast expanse of teeming lands which is 
China. Here was a civilization four thousand years old, 
which had outlived all of its contemporaries in the ancient 
Mediterranean world and survived into the industrial 
civilization of to-day. It was a civilization that had out- 
grown in some degree the use of force. It had substituted 
for force a rigid system of relationships, a “‘ freezing of the 
status quo,” which eliminated much of the conflict which 
might arise from free competition, but which also put an 
end to progress. 
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The modern industrial empires, therefore, found in 
China a huge section of the medizval world preserved 
beyond its time. And this section of the world, because of 
its very antiquity, considered itself infinitely superior to 
the aggressive parvenus who were knocking at its doors. 
The Peking mandarinate insisted upon treating all foreign- 
ers as barbarians, and upon considering their envoys as 
tribute bearers to the Son of Heaven. Chinese officialdom 
wanted no foreign trade and put every obstacle in its way, 
at the same time instituting a widespread system of 
bribery for allowing the prohibition to be evaded. The 
meeting of two such different civilizations posed a new 
problem for the imperialistic powers. China was too big 
and, as they thought, too strong to be rapidly dismembered, 
though it afterward proved that the chief obstacle to her 
dismemberment was the jealousy of the powers who sought 
to dismember her. Progress was slow and carefully bal- 
anced as it went along. Russian penetration was most 
active in Manchuria, where she was stopped by Japan in 
1905 and afterward had to share Manchurian interests 
with the Japanese. Great Britain was strong in the neigh- 
bourhood of Hongkong, and had a large sphere of influence 
in the Yangtse Valley. France had detached Indo-China 
and her influence penetrated the southern provinces of 
China itself. Germany established herself in Shantung. 
All of the foreign nations, including the United States, 
obtained treaties which limited the Chinese import tariff 
to 5 per cent. ad valorem. Such were the results of the 
predatory imperialism of the foreign powers. But it was 
accompanied by an administrative imperialism in the form 
of extraterritoriality, which made foreigners in China 
subject to their own law and officials instead of to the 
personal and highly speculative justice of China; in the 
shape of residential concessions where Occidental standards 
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of sanitation, police administration, and taxation made 
possible foreign residence in China; and by the foreign 
administration of the customs revenues and the salt tax, 
which gave to the Chinese government the only depend- 
able revenues which it enjoyed. 

Much has been made of the foreign financial domination 
of China. Foreign loans to that country have for the most 
part been accompanied by a measure of administrative 
control, due to the unreliability of the Chinese officials. 
But the total of foreign loans is very small for so large and 
populous a country, and acquires its relative importance 
more because of the lack of financial organization of the 
country itself than because of the size of the foreign debt. 

Since the Chinese Revolution in 1911 China has been 
travelling in the direction of political chaos rather than of 
organization. The result has been to free the disorderly 
and bandit elements in the country from all restraint, and 
they have ravaged and exploited the country. Up to 1925 
the foreigners enjoyed a large measure of immunity be- 
cause of their extraterritorial rights and the protection 
afforded them by their own military and naval forces in 
China. The privileged position which they thus enjoyed 
and the advantage taken of this position by many foreign- 
ers aroused the resentment of the Chinese and precipitated 
a movement directed to the elimination of all special 
privileges for foreigners. In the utterly demoralized con- 
dition of the country the foreign administrative measures 
were more necessary than ever, and yet this mild form of 
foreign imperialism has been faced with a national demand 
for its abolition before any substantial progress has been 
made toward the establishment of orderly government by 
the Chinese themselves. Here, then, is a case where an 
original predatory imperialism has aroused an antagonism 
so strong as to threaten what might otherwise be a justifi- 
able administrative imperialism. 
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International Debts 


The charge of financial imperialism has recently been 
brought against the United States in connection with the 
debts owed her by various European nations. Before the 
World War, national debts were owed largely to individuals 
or institutions. There was comparatively little borrowing 
by one government from another. During the early years 
of the Great War, Great Britain became the banker of its 
allies, to the extent of establishing credits in England to 
enable the Allies to purchase the huge quantities of sup- 
plies and munitions which England could furnish. In 
return, Belgium, France, and Italy established credits to 
enable England to purchase what she needed for her 
armies on the Continent. Enormous financial transactions 
were thus cared for without upsetting the exchange rates 
and undermining the currencies of the Allied countries. 
Meantime, all of the Allies, including Great Britain, bor- 
rowed heavily from private investors in the United States 
to finance their purchases here. Thus far the. financial 
operations, while larger than anything that had been 
known before, were still not so great as to have assumed a 
different character from the important financial trans- 
actions of the past. 

When America entered the war in 1917, the situation 
changed. The United States government had no great 
sums of money, no enormous “war chest,”’ but it did have 
an unimpaired and unlimited credit—the power to borrow 
billions of dollars from the American people. The govern- 
ment at once placed this credit at the disposal of its allies. 
They were thus enabled to increase enormously their pur- 
chases of supplies from this country without the necessity 
of private financing. Purchases were made on a scale there- 
tofore unknown, and American ships, added to their own, 
made a bridge by which enormous quantities of supplies 
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and munitions crossed the Atlantic for the use of the 
Allied nations. That these supplies enabled them to win the 
war is admitted by many statesmen of the Allied powers. 
But this all-important advantage was offset to some extent 
by the mounting charges made against the credits which 
the United States had established. And when the war was 
finally liquidated, the nations of Europe found themselves 
in debt to the United States for the sum of approximately 
$10,000,000,000. 

Almost immediately after the Armistice, the suggestion 
began to be rumoured about that the debts to America 
should be cancelled. This rumour was officially denounced 
at the time, as the countries were still borrowing large 
additional sums, which they could hardly hope to obtain 
if they proclaimed their intention not to repay. After 
demobilization was accomplished and various of the suc- 
cession states of eastern Europe put on their feet, the 
United States suggested the funding of the debts. Great 
Britain, desirous of recovering her commercial and fi- 
nancial leadership, settled her debt fairly and promptly. 
But she did not settle it until she had thrown the entire 
onus of the debts upon the United States. Great Britain 
had loaned to her allies far more than she had borrowed 
from the United States. Her financiers realized that the 
collection of these sums was quite outside the realm of 
possibilities. The British government, therefore, announced 
in the so-called Balfour Note in 1922 that Great Britain 
would be glad to see all the inter-allied debts cancelled, 
and that she would renounce all of her claims except enough 
to cover the amount the United States should demand 
from her in payment of her debt to America. Thus, without 
the sacrifice of a single pound sterling, Great Britain trans- 
ferred to America all of the unpopularity that hedges a 
creditor. 

This move put Great Britain definitely on the side of the 
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cancellationists and gave a new impetus to the propaganda 
among the European debtors for some action by the United 
States which would relieve them of the payment of their 
debts. At the same time, a number of them continued to 
borrow money from American bankers and other private 
investors. The government at Washington felt that it was 
justified in assuming a measure of supervision over foreign 
loans in order that they might not be used for purposes 
disadvantageous to the United States. It therefore re- 
quested the bankers to submit any likely applications to 
the State Department before loans were granted. This 
resulted in stopping the flow of new American money to 
those countries which had refused to acknowledge and 
make arrangements for paying their existing debts. The 
desire for additional capital was so strong that all of the 
important European countries except France and Russia 
made funding agreements and commenced payments on 
their debts. 

Russia under Communist rule has definitely broken 
with the capitalist states so far as the payment of debts 
incurred by pre-Bolshevik Russia is concerned. These 
debts have been frankly repudiated, and repeated efforts 
by many different countries have not yet been successful 
in modifying this position. France remains alone among 
the great powers in her failure to fund her debt to the 
United States, and from France comes most of the agi- 
tation for cancellation, though this agitation has provoked 
a widespread sympathetic response in this country. 

The arguments concerning cancellation centre princi- 
pally around the following points. 

1. The American loans were a contribution to a com- 
mon cause, namely, defeat of Germany, and were America’s 
only contribution during many months before she got her 
forces into the battle lines. Those opposed to cancellation 
reply that America could assist either by the gift of money 
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and subsidies, or by loaning her credit. That the Liberty 
Loan Acts provided for lending the credit and not giving 
money, and that the Allies accepted this assistance without 
suggesting at the time that the money was a gift. 

2. That it is unjust to ask the debtors to pay money, 
and what they really borrowed was goods. The borrowed 
dollars, of course, did not leave this country, but were 
spent here for goods that were shipped to Europe. These 
goods, it is contended, were sold and transported at an 
enormous profit, and the American government received 
a large percentage of the money back in excess profits taxes. 
In reply to this it is argued that the profits and taxes of 
America on these sums amounted to no more in proportion, 
and little more absolutely, than the profits and taxes which 
accrued to the Allies, and France in particular, from the 
sums which America spent there for supplies, rents, trans- 
portation, etc., during the war; that the Allies never ex- 
tended to America credits to enable her to make her pur- 
chases in the Allied countries as they did each other, and 
as America did for all the Allies, but that America was 
forced to pay cash for the necessary pounds and francs 
and lira for her purchases, thus increasing the value of 
the foreign monies at the expense of the dollar and thus 
leaving the indebtedness all on one side when the settle- 
ment came. 

3. That “capacity to pay” means the exaction of every 
cent possible, and that the repayment of these loans would 
necessitate a “‘crushing” burden of taxation upon the 
peoples of the Allied countries for sixty-two years. To 
this it is replied that “capacity to pay” means the ca- 
pacity to pay without disruption of the normal economic 
life of the country concerned, and that the distribution of 
the payments over sixty-two years actually adds only 
about two or three per cent. to the tax burden of the 
debtor countries, a sum that constitutes only a small frac- 
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tion of the amount that any one of the debtors is paying 
out annually for military purposes. It is further pointed 
out that, after 1928, each of the principal debtors except 
Great Britain, so long as the Dawes Plan is in force, will 
receive more from Germany than it will have to pay on its 
war loans. 

These are the main points of a very complicated affair, 
over which rages a never-ending debate and which be- 
devils relations between America and its European debtors. 
The arguments on behalf of the debtors are summed up in 
the charge that America is attempting to establish a 
financial imperialism over Europe, whereby she can levy 
throughout an indefinite future a tribute upon European 
industry. This is, of course, stretching the highly elastic 
word imperialism to absurd lengths. The total amount of 
interest on all America’s foreign investments, including the 
war loans, as they have been pared down by the debt 
settlements, would, if calculated at the high rate of 5 per 
cent., be less than $1,000,000,000 a year. This is 10 per 
cent. below what England receives annually on her foreign 
indebtedness—less even than she received from such 
sources in 1913. The réle of a debtor is not a pleasant one, 
nor the réle of a creditor a popular one. And yet neither 
the difficulties of one nor the claims of the other should 
be distorted to increase the tension. The word “‘imperial- 
ism” as applied to America’s foreign loans, either to 
Europe or Latin-America, is a catchword to fool the un- 
wary. 

While the debts are a fertile cause of recrimination 
between the nations and produce irritation and exasper- 
ation, it is only the most remote possibility that they of 
themselves could cause a conflict which might result in 
war. Alarmists are prone to picture a coalition of European 
debtors to make war on the United States to secure cancel- 
lation of the debts. But, despite the clamour for cancel- 
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lation, the governments of Europe know very well how 
comparatively small a matter is the debt question. Poll- 
ticlans may stir up antagonism to the United States over 
the loans as a ready means of securing votes, but the so- 
called “‘hatred”’ of Europe for America is largely artificial 
and is not likely to result in any open breach. The ad- 
vantages of economic and political relations with the 
United States outweigh a hundredfold with every Euro- 
pean nation the disadvantages arising from the debt pay- 
ments. We may deplore this “‘hatred”” and may decide 
that it is best to cancel the debts, or to further reduce 
them, but in any case the probability of their leading to 
war is so remote as to appear fantastic. 

A far more prolific cause of international conflict in the 
past has been the loans made by the great nations to the 
small ones. Loans made to Egypt resulted in British oc- 
cupation. Loans made to Morocco resulted in French occu- 
pation. Loans made to Turkey and China resulted in in- 
ternational control of the finances of those countries. 
Loans made to Hayti and Santo Domingo resulted in the 
occupation of those countries by the United States to 
prevent intervention by the lending powers. Loans are a 
factor in the present Italian domination of Albania. But 
the new position of the United States in the financial field 
and the government policy of supervising such loans re- 
duce the possibilities of future conflict on this score. 


To summarize the principal points of imperialism, we 
may say that predatory imperialism has passed out of 
fashion, partly because of an enlightened public conscience 
and partly because it has been found unprofitable. Strate- 
gic imperialism continues in full vigour, and is likely to 
until that distant date when the world can be organized 
on a peace basis. Administrative imperialism will continue 
until such time as a reasonable measure of law and order 
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has been established in all parts of the world. Financial 
imperialism, in so far as it is predatory, will receive the 
same condemnation as predatory conquest, but the ex- 
port of capital is bound to continue in a more disinterested 
form as an accompaniment to administrative imperialism. 
The time when “imperialism” can be universally de- 
nounced jas a cause of international conflict is past. Our 
present task in making constructive efforts toward peace 
is to subject any international move which savours of 
imperialism to the closest public scrutiny and analysis, to 
the end that predatory elements may be eliminated. 
Strategic and administrative elements should be strictly 
judged, and the whole action limited in so far as possible 
to constructive lines. 


POLITICAL, CAVUsEoror 
INTERNATIONAL CONFLICT 


lie THE days when war and peace were made at the will 

of a tribal chieftain or an absolute monarch, there were 
no strictly “political” causes of war. The actual fighting 
until recent years was done by professional soldiers, and 
while the civil population was frequently subjected to 
suffering either in the fighting or in the looting and rapine 
that followed, they did not participate in the war, nor did 
they have any great interest in it beyond the desire that it 
should take the contending armies as far as possible from 
their homes. With the ever-widening popular participation 
in government, however, and the rapid extension of mili- 
tary organization in the last century, more and more of the 
people of a country became personally interested in the 
matter of war or peace. In a modern democracy, every 
citizen is directly concerned with the issue. It is no longer 
possible for the ruler of a state to will a war without regard 
for the opinion of his people. 

This change has had far-reaching effects in the organ- 
ization of war. Nations with populations numbered in the 
tens of millions necessarily erect agencies for the conduct 
of many of their activities. They have foreign offices 
manned by professional diplomats to conduct their re- 
lations with other countries. They have war departments 
to watch over the preparations of the nation for land war, 
and navy departments perform a similar service in con- 
nection with warfare on the seas. All of these services tend 
to come more or less under the control of men who devote 
their lives wholly to this service. These professional diplo- 
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mats, soldiers, and sailors acquire a certain vested interest 
in the success of their own schemes. The scheme may have 
been evolved originally as a sincere effort to advance the 
interests of the country. But if criticisms are advanced 
there is an inevitable personal reaction in the desire of the 
professional to vindicate his own theory, and it is quite 
possible on occasion for officials so far to lose their coolness 
of judgment that they identify the success of the nation 
with the success of their own theories. Thus diplomats, 
generals, and admirals have on occasion carried their 
nations into war to achieve some end which had become 
for them sacred, but which in the cold light of reason had 
no value at all for the nation as compared with the ad- 
vantages of peace. Thus no sane person would argue that 
the Great War in Europe brought any advantages to 
any one of the nations comparable to the benefits which 
they would have received if peace had continued unbroken 
from 1913 on. Yet, entirely aside from the question of war 
guilt, the diplomats and military leaders of Austria, 
Russia, Germany, France, and England had objectives the 
attainment of which had become for them the measure of 
their whole success in life. Some one of them started to get 
his end even at the risk of war. His success meant failure to 
a dozen others, and one by one a score of nations in Europe, 
and finally another score outside, were led into the horrors 
of the greatest conflict of all time. 

To be able to lead their nations into war in this manner, 
it was necessary for the ruling groups to build up and 
foster a popular enthusiasm for the national aims as these 
rulers conceived them. Only so would the nation respond 
to the demand for war when the time came. To accomplish 
this, a long process of schooling and drilling in directed 
hates is necessary. The minds of the people must be 
regimented to think along selected courses of national 
ambition. It is no longer possible to achieve those am- 
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bitions by means of comparatively few paid troops. The 
nation itself must fight. It is impossible with money to hire 
a nation to fight, and therefore the people must be given a 
cause for which they will fight without pay, or for little. 
Thus democracy, whatever its advantages internally, 
has introduced into the world a substantially new element 
of national antipathy. The peasants of France have no 
more quarrel with the peasants of Germany to-day than 
they had in the Middle Ages. But for the wars of that time 
it was not necessary that they should hate each other. To- 
day universal hate must be inspired if the modern nation 
is to respond in sufficient force when the call comes to war. 
The result of this condition is that the people of practically 
every nation are subjected by their rulers to a continuous 
propaganda of facts, fears, and fancies calculated to keep 
the national antipathies at the proper degree of intensity. 
Perhaps no fact in the modern world is more discouraging 
to the worker for peace than that which is forced upon 
his attention when he crosses an international boundary. 
Customs searches and passport examinations make but a 
fleeting impression. But there is tragedy in the passage 
from one fact world on one side of the line into an entirely 
different fact world on the other side of the line. In Genoa 
the air is filled with “facts” proving France’s aggressive 
designs upon Italy. In Nice the air is filled with “facts” 
proving Italy’s aggressive designs on France. In Breslau 
it is indisputable that Poland is preparing to invade Ger- 
many. In Posen there is absolute assurance that Germany, 
despite her disarmament, is secretly preparing to recover 
some of her lost territory. And so it goes. The people on 
opposite sides of an international boundary live in differ- 
ent fact worlds. Each world is artificially constructed by 
the government of the country to justify its past actions 
and to strengthen its future course. In England and 
America, a free and independent press, with a high sense of 
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public duty and unrestricted communications in all direc- 
tions, has so far mitigated this tendency that it is hard for 
us to appreciate until we have seen with our own eyes and 
heard it with our own ears the tragedy of the situation on 
the European continent. And even England was led into 
the World War without any clear and certain knowledge 
of why she went in, while we in this country accepted as 
facts during the war statements that make us smile cyni- 
cally to-day. 

The danger of this sort of thing leading to war has been 
materially increased by the unblushing denunciation of 
the “‘bourgeois”’ virtue of truth by the Communist lead- 
ers in Russia. The cold-blooded manufacture of “facts” 
by the Bolsheviks was closely paralleled by an equally 
cold-blooded campaign of lies on the part of the exiled 
Russians. And this use of falsehood, always common 
enough in war time where “all’s fair,”” but never before so 
systematically applied to peace-time objectives, has had 
its reaction throughout the world. It is a fair guess that 
most Chinese believe implicitly that British and French 
machine-gunners, without provocation, shot down several 
score of Chinese students in Canton in June of 1925. 
Careful investigation points very clearly to an attack upon 
the British and French under Russian guidance, an attack 
so made that unarmed students and others were bound to 
be killed in the return fire. This aspect of the affair was 
not mentioned in the reports spread among the Chinese. 
In these reports it was described as a massacre. That 
“‘massacre”’ is a “‘fact”’ to the Chinese people. When such 
fabrications are possible in peace times, there is an enor- 
mous task ahead before we can afford to devote much 
time to such comparatively minor misunderstandings 
as that resulting from the disagreements between Mr. 
Mellon and Mr. Churchill as to the amount received by 
Great Britain upon war loans and reparations account. 
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It is to this enormous task, however, that those who 
would organize the world for peace must address them- 
selves before it will be possible to make any substantial 
progress. As long as war demands the united energies of a 
nation, its rulers will endeavour to keep before the mind of 
the nation ideas and idiocies which through fear or favour 
will hold the nation united in response to the call for war. 

Thus does the political organization of the modern world 
tend to create conditions in which conflict may be precipi- 
tated regardless of any social or economic issue. The very 
machinery that has been created to protect social values 
and to further economic aims is so complicated that it 
tends of itself to become entangled in disputes in which 
the most reluctant peoples may be dragged into armed 
struggle. 


I. Nationa Unity 


The basic idea underlying the effort to regiment the 
minds and mobilize the consciences of the people is the 
same as that which underlies patriotism and nationalism. 
National unity is essential to the continued independent 
existence of the nation. National unity thrives best under 
the menace of outside attack. Thus, in Great Britain, 
Conservatives and Liberals suppressed their party differ- 
ences and united in a Coalition Cabinet for the conduct of 
the war. France had her Union Sacrée, or ‘‘Sacred Union,” 
of all the influential parties. Belgium likewise had a Union 
Sacrée. And the greatest example was the submission of all 
of the Allied armies to Marshal Foch as Generalissimo. 
The German General Staff had long since assumed the 
practical control of all the forces of the Central Powers, 
and the Allies could not make their preponderant weight 
prevail until they too had achieved unity. 

This necessity for unity in actual war operations carries 
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over into the preparation of the nation for possible war 
even in peace times. Whatever issues divide the various 
political parties on domestic affairs, they all—with the 
exception of those Socialists who adhere to an international 
ideal—recognize the necessity of unity in international 
affairs. So all alike, whether in office or out, refrain from 
any course which would tend to break down the national 
antipathies. Nowhere are party antagonisms more intense 
than in France, yet we hear of no pro-German party in the 
French Chamber. Some of the extreme Nationalists 
attempted to place this stigma upon M. Briand, but the 
confidence which both Parlement and country have placed 
in him shows that the attempt was a failure. 

Deplorable as are the effects of the effort to create 
national unity by means of arousing antipathies toward 
other nations, that unity in itself cannot justly be con- 
demned, although it is a heritage of the earlier eras when 
war was the normal state and group codperation was es- 
sential to survival. It will remain equally essential in 
national life until such time as the possibility of war is 
eliminated. Thus we get into what is apparently a vicious 
circle. National unity is essential in war, and war may 
spring from national unity. But it is not the unity itself 
that leads to war, it is the faulty process by which this 
unity is fostered. In an age of rapidly increasing intelli- 
gence, when education is brought more and more within 
the reach of all citizens, and newspapers daily reach ad- 
ditional thousands, the need for building up antipathies as 
a means to national unity should disappear. If an intelli- 
gent people cannot act unitedly when the need arises, and 
can only be kept together by lies, we have a hopeless state 
of affairs. Fortunately, it is not necessary to accept that 
conclusion. As the nations learn more of each other’s cir- 
cumstances there is reason to believe that there will be less 
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opportunity for falsehood to receive a hearing and the 
tendency toward better understanding already manifest 
will be strengthened. 


IRREDENTISM 


Meanwhile, it is necessary to guard carefully against one 
most aggravating aspect of the national unity idea. There 
are scattered over Europe millions of people of one race 
living under the government of another. There are Ger- 
mans in Poland, Czecho-Slovakia, Italy, and France. There 
are Greeks in Bulgaria, Bulgarians in Jugo-Slavia, and 
Jugo-Slavians in Greece. There are Hungarians in Rumania 
and Jugo-Slavia. There are Russians in Rumania, and 
there are Jews everywhere. National unity has a natural 
tendency to run to excess. National minorities are a con- 
stant reproach to the unity of the state in which they live. 
The Italians cannot abide having a German section of 
Italy, and they strive to Italianize the Germans of the 
Adige. So with the other minorities. Everywhere there is 
a tendency, sometimes almost unrestrained, to subject 
these minorities to disabilities and to oppressive require- 
ments, which although designed to convert them to the 
point of view of the majority, invariably drives them in the 
opposite direction and increases their discontent at sub- 
jection to what for them is foreign rule. 

This oppression of minorities produces an inevitable 
reaction across the line where racial brothers are in control. 
The Germans of Italy and Poland and Czecho-Slovakia 
look to Germany for relief. The Magyars in Rumania look 
to Hungary, and so through the whole list. Here is excel- 
lent grist for the mills of the workers for an exaggerated 
national unity. All of the sympathies of the people are 
played upon to arouse their anger against those who 
oppress their exiled brothers. It is but a step to the thought 
that the territory in which these exiles live really should 
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be brought into the home fold. They are looked upon as 
irredenta—unredeemed. Before the Great War, France 
had her irredenta in Alsace-Lorraine and Italy had hers 
in the wide territory around the head of the Adriatic in 
which a majority of Italians were subject to Austrian rule. 
These irredenta were redeemed by the Allied victory of 
the Great War. But in the breaking up of the old Austro- 
Hungarian Empire and in the repartition of Macedonia 
and the Balkans, a dozen new irredenta were created to 
take the place of those which had passed. 

The problem is a baffling one, though some progress has 
been made toward its solution by the Minorities Treaties 
and the efforts of the League of Nations to supervise the 
treatment of these national minorities. Nevertheless, they 
remain as a constant irritant to the relations between the 
nations of Europe—an outstanding example of the over- 
intensification of the idea of national unity. 


II. NatTIonAL PRESTIGE 


National unity is an ideal which comes to a nation early 
in life, and which remains an essential of its continuing 
development. After the nation has become well established, 
has acquired interests and position in the world, has per- 
haps brought numerous colonies under its sway and 
developed widespread commercial, financial, and other 
economic ties in various parts of the world, it acquires both 
a sense of its own importance and a recognition of its 
authority from other peoples These combine to make 
national prestige. 

National prestige, vague and indefinite a quality as it is, 
nevertheless has a very practical value. The British Em- 
pire, for example, was largely acquired by a judicious ap- 
plication of force. But in the government and control of 
the Empire the prestige of Britain is a real and important 
factor. The 44,000,000 people of the United Kingdom of 
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Great Britain rule over 447,000,000 people in all corners 
of the globe. Even if we deducted 35,000,000 for the self- 
governing dominions, the people of Great Britain still rule 
over 400,000,000 outsiders. They do this with a total 
regular military and naval force of about 500,000 men, 
200,000 of whom are colonial and Indian troops. Quite 
obviously, these military forces are not sufficient in them- 
selves to hold down 400,000,000 conquered people against 
their will. But added to their power is the prestige of the 
British Empire. This prestige represents the confidence 
of the governed people and the rest of the world that Great 
Britain will administer the Empire with a reasonable de- 
gree of satisfaction to those concerned and that it will and 
can find and exert almost unlimited additional power if 
the occasion demands. Prestige, then, becomes a very im- 
portant part, or rather the summation of all parts, of the 
political organization of the British Empire. Without it 
Great Britain’s world domination, her rule in all quarters 
of the globe, her trade, her food supply, her coaling sta- 
tions, all the vast political, military, and economic ma- 
chinery of the Empire would be under constant menace. 
To replace this prestige by adequate force in all parts of 
the Empire would mean increasing the military organ- 
ization ten- or twenty-fold. Such an economic burden 
would tax the wealth and productive power of Great 
Britain to the breaking point. It is hardly probable that 
the Empire could be maintained if its sole reliance were 
upon military force. 

Under these circumstances, the maintenance of her 
prestige becomes a vital matter for Great Britain. If 
her position in China, for instance, is attacked, either by 
the Chinese or by Russian Communists working through 
Chinese, Downing Street must weigh not only the British 
material interests in China and what they mean in eco- 
nomic return to the British people, but they must con- 
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sider the repercussions that any failure to maintain British 
prestige in China may have throughout the Empire. For 
in every country over which floats the British flag there 
are elements, sometimes stronger, sometimes weaker, con- 
stantly on the alert to undermine British domination. 
During times of quiet, these elements have little hope of 
making substantial progress and little is heard from them. 
But the ‘moment Britain is in trouble anywhere, the 
moment it is necessary to shift British troops from one 
section of the world to another, these hostile elements 
spring into action at once. Sometimes by agitation, some- 
times by violence, effort is made to embarrass the British 
authorities. Thus, if Great Britain were to suffer expulsion 
from China, there would immediately run through India, 
Persia, Mesopotamia, Palestine, and many parts of Africa 
a current of disruption. Additional troops and additional 
taxes would be necessary to quell the disturbance. British 
prestige would have to be maintained at all costs. 
Though a much younger nation, the United States too 
finds a real value in its prestige among the world powers. 
In a vastly larger territory than Great Britain, with a 
population nearly three times as large, with much smaller 
and far less vital colonial interests, prestige does not loom 
as large in the calculations of Washington as it must in 
those of London. Yet, it is not without its value, and a 
very material value, to us. Our army, for example, is not 
much larger than that of Mexico. During the various 
revolutionary activities in that country, men have come 
to power who have been quite willing to launch the Mexi- 
can armies against the United States, if they had believed 
that they could have done so successfully. But added to 
the existing military preponderance was the prestige of the 
United States, the assurance that America could and would, 
if it were necessary, bring to bear a military force against 
which any power that Mexico could muster would appear 
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ridiculous. Therefore the Mexican leaders, with the ex- 
ception of an occasional Pancho Villa, confined their ac- 
tivities largely to the Mexican side of the line. 

This political quality known as prestige, because of its 
vagueness, because it cannot be measured in figures, is 
often held up to scorn. Governments are condemned for 
taking military action to uphold a nation’s prestige. 
Mussolini has been roundly denounced for his bombard- 
ment of Corfu. Even the pacific President Wilson was 
execrated in some quarters for his insistence upon a salute 
to the flag from De la Huerta. Yet both were actuated 
according to their quite different temperaments by the 
same realization that the national prestige, despite its 
intangible quality, requires as careful protection as more 
material interests. 

The reason for this is that the national prestige replaces 
a very tangible economic burden. It has a value analogous 
to the financial credit of an individual or a corporation in 
business life. Credit can be graded, but it cannot be 
accurately measured, and it is a thing that dissolves 
rapidly into memory if it is not most carefully cherished 
and maintained. Just as a business man who allows a note 
to go to protest may find that his credit has evaporated 
overnight, so may the nation which suffers an affront in 
silence find its prestige has vanished into thin mist. The 
moment the prestige is gone the invitation is out to all the 
world to take advantage of the opportunity and carry off 
what is loose. 

President Coolidge met with severe criticism for his 
action in Nicaragua in 1926-1927. After the charges of 
incitation by oil interests, by Wall Street, and what not, 
had fallen of their own absurdity, it was asserted that we 
have no interests in Nicaragua that warranted the dis- 
patch of some five thousand marines and a dozen warships. 
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If every American in Nicaragua, it was argued, needed half 
a dozen marines to protect him, better to spend the money 
evacuating the Americans and compensating them for 
their financial losses. But that way lies the disintegration 
of national progress. President Coolidge had a problem of 
national prestige to deal with. He was convinced that the 
forces opposed to the United States suggestions in Nica- 
ragua were backed by Mexico. To have withdrawn before 
them would have been to substitute Mexican for American 
hegemony throughout Central America. The result would 
have been to place our great economic and strategic inter- 
ests in that part of the world in jeopardy, and to have 
brought upon us new problems and new burdens which 
would have been far more serious than the one which he 
accepted in Nicaragua. 

Prestige, itself unmeasurable, is a measure of the 
political standing of a nation and as such receives the 
most careful attention of statesmen. Because it is not a 
material interest does not make it less vital to the welfare 
and progress of a community. Character may be a far 
more important thing theoretically than reputation, but 
among men, and still less among nations, there is little 
tendency to cherish character and ignore reputation. 
Nations will fight when their reputation is endangered, 
just as men will fight over a personal insult. Nations will 
make disproportionate sacrifices to uphold their prestige 
just as business men will suffer heavy losses to maintain 
their credit when it is endangered. 


NATIONAL HONOUR 


National honour in its best sense is practically identical 
with national prestige, but it sometimes degenerates into 
a touchy chip-on-the-shoulder attitude that savours more 
of the swashbuckling swordsman of earlier days than of 
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the modern business man jealous of his credit. National 
honour becomes a fetish, and its devotees exhibit an over- 
weening readiness to pick a quarrel on its behalf. They lose 
all appreciation of the substantial quality in order to pur- 
sue some idealistic characterization whose value is ques- 
tionable and certainly not worth a quarrel. 

The dispute between Peru and Chile over the territory 
of Tacna-Arica is often cited as an example of over- 
sensitive national honour. After a war lasting some years, 
in which Peru and Bolivia were arrayed against Chile, 
Chile was victorious, and in the Treaty of Ancon in 1884 
retained possession of the former Peruvian provinces of 
Tacna and Arica. The provinces were worth little as 
economic assets, but in defending them the Peruvian forces 
had heroically and dramatically battled to the last, finally 
leaping over a cliff into the sea rather than surrender to 
the enemy. This melodramatic heroism inspired in the 
Peruvians a sentimental attachment to the lost provinces 
quite inconsistent with Chile’s determination to make 
them a part of her own territory. The treaty called for a 
plebiscite at the end of ten years, and Chile at once took 
steps to insure a favourable outcome of the popular vote. 
So effective were her efforts that the plebiscite was never 
held, the two nations wrangling over the matter for nearly 
thirty years, when they submitted it to the President of 
the United States for arbitration. Secretary of State 
Hughes, acting for the President, carefully scanned the 
documents in the case and arrived at the conclusion, 
perfectly sound legally, that the treaty provided for a 
plebiscite and that a plebiscite should be held. An Ameri- 
can commission was sent down to supervise the balloting. 
But it soon found that Anglo-Saxon ideals about elections 
were quite different from Latin-American practices. 
Neither Chile nor Peru was at all interested in the vote 
unless it could be assured in advance that the result would 
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be favourable to its contention. The American commission 
finally threw up its hands and left, placing the major part 
of the blame upon Chile. There followed a number of sug- 
gestions from Washington. Various divisions of the terri- 
tory were proposed, as was also its cession to Bolivia, the 
payment to be divided among the two claimants. It was 
impossible to secure acceptance because both Peru and 
Chile insisted that their “national honour” was at stake. 
Neither one could bear the idea of ceding territory, how- 
ever valueless, over which its flag had once flown. 


REVENGE 


National honour becomes a thoroughly unjustifiable 
threat to peace when it simulates the primitive passion of 
revenge for some fancied affront. It is, of course, seldom 
sufficient to start a war unless accompanied by material 
interests. France preached revenge for the defeat by 
Prussia in 1871, but there was also present the desire to 
recover the lost provinces of Alsace and Lorraine. Many 
Peruvians would undoubtedly have welcomed an oppor- 
tunity to revenge against Chile and an attempt to re- 
cover possession of Tacna and Arica. Some Mexicans still 
nurse the desire for revenge against the United States 
and probably would be quite willing to see the vast terri- 
tories of Texas, New Mexico, Arizona, Nevada, and Cali- 
fornia returned to the Mexican flag. In our own history, we 
have heard such battle cries as “Remember the Alamo,” 
and “‘Remember the Maine!’’—both cries of vengeance 
for wrongs done, and in these cases unaccompanied by any 
need to recover lost territories. Deeply rooted in human 
nature as is the desire for revenge, it seems to offer little 
by way of justification for resort to arms. Revenge breeds 
revenge, and a series of wars tends to become an endless 
feud in which national hatreds are born, fostered, and 
intensified, and out of which no road leads to peace and 
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reason. In so far as this element enters into the causes of 
international conflict, it seems fairly entitled to the general 
condemnation of mankind. 


III. Inrernat Unrest 


A striking example of the way in which a political 
machinery that nations have devised may become in itself 
a cause of war occurs when the governing power, threat- 
ened by rising discontent and opposition within the borders 
of its own country, precipitates a foreign war to reunite the 
country and vindicate its own authority. It is an old trick. 
It was an old trick when history was new. The despot of 
ancient times, who by his own tyranny had driven his 
subjects to the point of revolt, could usually count upon 
the still stronger hatred against the foreigner to save him 
in a crisis. The call to defense against armed attack was 
usually sufficient to bring into play the instinct of tribal 
unity, and to quash the domestic opposition by turning all 
of the thoughts and all of the energies of the country 
against the outside enemy. 

In more recent times the growing power of the people, 
asserting its rights against the prerogatives of a hereditary 
crown, has led the supporters of the royal system to pick a 
foreign quarrel that they might save themselves from 
revolution within. It is often stated that the military caste 
in Germany assumed its traditional truculent attitude 
partly through fear of the increasing strength of German 
socialism. They counted on a foreign war to overcome the 
trend toward socialistic internationalism and the class 
struggle. The events of 1914 demonstrated that in this 
respect they calculated correctly. The internationalist 
professions of the socialists went down in the crash of war, 
and the socialist parties of each country ranged themselves 
under their respective national flags. 

But the German war lords did not make sufficient allow- 
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ance for another factor, and that is that a war under- 
taken to save the ruling classes from a revolution must be 
successful. If it is not, both the revolution and its success 
are assured. German war lords in defeat were without hope. 
The country cast them aside Jike a worn-out garment. Con- 
spire as they will for the return of the great Imperial 
Government, and bluster as they will against the ‘‘in- 
justice of Versailles” and the iniquities of the Allies, Ger- 
many is through with them. Unless at least the Republic 
should come upon such evil days as would lead a man to 
put on again the coat he had once cast aside. 

Czarist Russia offers a somewhat parallel case. Russia 
was the last great champion of medizvalism in Europe. 
Its political life was honeycombed with conspiracy, and 
the Russian bureaucracy seemed to feel that its days were 
numbered. One great hope was a foreign war which would 
offer at the same time surcease from the revolutionary 
pressure and the chance for one last orgy of corruption. 
But their war was not successful, and they hastened the 
revolution they sought to stop. The Russian ruling class 
is now scattered about the earth in exile. They are men 
without a country. And sadly enough in all too many cases 
men—and women—without a means of livelihood. 

Some observers profess to find ground for fear that in 
Japan, the last remaining country in which the monarchy 
is all powerful, the time may come when foreign war will 
be the only escape from internal revolution. One writer 
has gone so far as to picture the whole course of the war 
between Japan and the United States, deliberately pro- 
voked by the ruling classes in Japan to put an end to 
internal unrest. Undoubtedly the nationalistic sentiment 
in Japan runs as high as in any of the great countries of the 
world. Undoubtedly the urge of democracy, long delayed, 
is making itself increasingly felt among the Japanese. But 
loyalty to the throne is also deeply entrenched, and the 
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Japanese have on numerous occasions in their national 
history shown an ability to compromise in the face of the 
inevitable quite equal to that of the English. One after 
another the shoguns, the daimios, and the samurai gave 
up their privileged position. There was sporadic resistance 
in each case, but no general revolt, and the result was 
never in doubt. If the time should come when the ruling 
classes in Japan should feel the necessity of a foreign war 
in order to escape revolution, they would think long and 
earnestly and seek diligently for some other enemy before 
inviting inevitable defeat by throwing themselves against 
the United States. 


IV. Foreicn INTRIGUE 


Even more vicious than the resort to war by ruling 
classes to escape internal difficulties is the use of political 
intrigue to disrupt the forces of another nation, or to bring 
about a clash between two other powers to the advantage 
of the intriguing power. Much of the drama of history is 
woven about such plots. In a day when an International 
Court of Justice, an International Court of Arbitration, 
and a League of Nations are functioning in a world in 
which peace is the longed-for ideal of the vast majority 
of the world’s people, there should be no room for the 
continuance of such a practice. Yet, unless innumerable 
suspicions are to be dismissed as wholly without foun- 
dation, foreign intrigue has not yet been abolished as a 
weapon of world polity. 

It is not a subject that can be discussed with any degree 
of assurance. It is carried on in profound secrecy, and cnly 
a limited few outside the moving spirits, and these sworn 
to silence, have the knowledge that would enable them to 
speak with finality. The rest of the world must judge from 
appearances and results. 

When the younger Garibaldi was arrested in Nice on the 
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charge of conspiring to betray anti-Fascist conspirators to 
the Fascist authorities, a corner of the veil. that shrouds a 
mass of conspiracy against the Mussolini government was 
lifted. Nothing was uncovered that showed any connection 
with the French government, but that many Frenchmen 
are involved in efforts to shake the Fascist grip in Italy 
can hardly be doubted. Much more open, because suscep- 
tible of plausible justification on the ground of self-defense, 
has been France’s attempt to use the military power of 
Poland and the nations of the Little Entente as a counter 
threat against any revival of the aggressive spirit in Ger- 
many. 

Italy herself has not escaped charges of foreign intrigue. 
When Garibaldi was arrested, Colonel Macia was also 
taken into custody. He was engaged in a conspiracy to 
start revolution against Spain in Catalonia. The suspicion 
was bruited abroad that he had Fascist support, not be- 
causé Rome had any desire to injure the government at 
Madrid, but because it wished to inspire that government 
with distrust toward France for tolerating the activities 
of the conspirators within its borders. Here was inter- 
national melodrama rivalling fiction, and not until the 
world has much more evidence than it has now will it be 
able accurately to judge how much was truth and how 
much falsehood in the whole affair. 

More information is available about Italy’s course in 
Albania. During the half century of Italy’s development 
into a fairly unified nation, Austria had been the enemy. 
Austrian intrigue and Austrian aggression were rampant 
about the Adriatic. When the Great War doomed the 
Austro-Hungarian Empire, Serbia, grown to the stature 
of the new Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes, 
though more generally designated Jugo-Slavia, stepped 
into Austria’s shoes as the rival of Italy for control of the 
Adriatic and the western Balkans, Albania was the key to 
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the situation. Who controlled Albania controlled the east- 
ern shore of the Adriatic and the land route to Constanti- 
nople. Bishop Fan Noli, ruler of Albania by grace of revo- 
lution, was not sufficiently sympathetic toward Jugo- 
Slavia, and assistance from Belgrade enabled Ahmed Zogu 
to turn him out and become himself president of Albania. 
If it was a defeat for Italy, Rome quickly turned it to her 
own account, and in the Treaty of Tirana reduced Albania 
to little more than an Italian protectorate. Jugo-Slavia 
was checked, and for the moment Italy stands astride the 
Adriatic. But who can believe the game is over? 

Great Britain comes in for a generous share of criticism 
on the ground of intrigue among other nations. She too is 
assigned a part in the Albanian matter. Italy’s attempt to 
secure control of the Adriatic republic met with the 
strenuous opposition of the British representatives at 
Tirana until after Signor Mussolini and Sir Austen 
Chamberlain had tea on a yacht at Leghorn in 1926. 
Shortly afterward, the British minister to Albania was re- 
called. Members of his staff were transferred elsewhere. 
British opposition to the Italian plans vanished. About 
the same time Britain had a dispute with Turkey over the 
possession of Mosul, Turkey claiming it for herself and 
Great Britain claiming it for her mandated state of Iraq. 
War was in the air. Turkey did not believe England 
wanted war and was prepared to take the chance. Sud- 
denly it was learned that Italy was making preparations 
to land on the Turkish coast in the event of hostilities. 
Turkey had no doubts as to Mussolini’s desires, and 
promptly sought an agreement with Great Britain, re- 
linquishing its claims to Mosul. About the same time, 
Great Britain and Italy signed an agreement agreeing to 
support each other’s requests for large economic privi- 
leges in Abyssinia. And not long thereafter Italy ratified 
the agreement of Paris of 1920, whereby it recognized 
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Rumania’s right to Bessarabia as against Russia, thus 
definitely aligning herself with Great Britain in her long- 
standing quarrel with the Soviets. 

Moscow’s complaint against this action was not the 
first she had registered against British intrigue. In Poland 
and in the Baltic States of Lithuania, Esthonia, and Latvia 
she claimed the British were at work attempting to align 
these repfiblics against their Russian neighbour. 

The United States has not indulged itself to any large 
extent in international intrigue. It has had sufficient to 
occupy its attention at home, and it has not had the 
machinery by which such intrigue could be carried on. 
And yet there have been frequent accusations and some 
evidences that American oil companies have fomented 
revolution on more than one occasion in Mexico. What- 
ever may be the extent of these activities, the American 
government has little opportunity to make a deliberate 
effort to set one foreign nation against another to our ad- 
vantage. 


BOLSHEVISM 


Soviet Russia, according to the general opinion at pres- 
ent, is the greatest offender in the matter of foreign in- 
trigue. Communism as such is an economic system which 
has no necessary implications in the field of world politics, 
just as the Soviet system of political organization might be 
worked in Russia or elsewhere without any threat to exist- 
ing political systems in other countries. But the Russian 
Revolution, with its attempt to establish communism as 
an economic system and its erection of a government on 
the Soviet plan, was carried through by men who were 
imbued with the idea of a world revolution of the prole- 
tariat against the propertied classes. These men were 
members of the “Bolshevik” or “majority”? wing of the 
Russian Social Democratic party, and rode into power on 
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the tide of extremism which followed the breakdown of the 
Czarist régime in 1917. They looked upon Russia not 
merely as a conquest valuable in itself, but as a new base 
of operations for the forces of world revolution. All existing 
governments outside of Russia were “capitalistic,” and 
therefore enemies of the Bolshevik régime. The new rulers 
looked upon it as part of their world mission to overthrow 
these capitalistic governments and establish in their stead 
dictatorships of the proletariat. To their advanced way of 
thinking, there was nothing in their attempt to do this 
which savoured of ‘‘foreign”’ intrigue. The proletariat of 
the world was conceived to be one, though the reiterated 
slogan of the Communists, “‘Proletarians of all lands, 
unite!” was a proclamation that the conception had not 
yet been realized. Nevertheless, they looked upon their 
work of conspiracy among the labouring classes of other 
countries, not as foreign intrigue but as codperation 
among fellow citizens of the great world proletarian state 
against the hostile forces of capitalism marshalled behind 
the existing governments. 

The peoples of most countries were too old-fashioned to 
accept this idea and continued to look upon the Bolshevik 
efforts as foreign intrigue and to treat them as such. The 
United States, the most conservative of the great powers in 
this regard, has refused from the beginning to have any 
relations with the Bolshevik rulers, and has suppressed 
their efforts to foment trouble in this country wherever 
and whenever it has been able to do so. England, after 
taking the same position for four years, made a trade 
agreement with the new rulers of Russia in 1921 and ad- 
mitted a heavily manned trade delegation to supervise the 
commerce which it was expected would result. After six 
years, the commerce amounted to no great figure, but a 
Conservative government in Downing Street became con- 
vinced that the personnel of the supposedly commercial 
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organization was devoting far too much of its time to 
intrigue against the British government, and in May of 
1927 the whole contingent was invited to leave the country 
and British relations with Moscow were severed. 

France followed Britain in recognizing Russia, but Paris 
seems as little pleased as London with the results of an 
attempt to establish normal relations. The thing the 
French hoped for most was a recognition of the old Czarist 
debts to French bondholders. This the Bolsheviks have 
consistently refused. There has been no startling develop- 
ment in Franco-Russian trade, and there have been 
numerous evidences of anti-government activities, with 
more or less support from Moscow both in France and in 
French colonies. One Communist member of the Chamber 
of Deputies has been convicted of inciting the troops to 
rebellion in Morocco, and another is charged with urging 
the Annamites of Indo-China to revolt against French 
rule. In Italy, Bolshevik emissaries nearly succeeded in 
overturning a weak government in 1920. They finally pro- 
voked a reaction in Fascism. The Fascist leaders had as 
littleinterest in conventional niceties as did the Bolsheviks, 
and before long Bolshevik influence had been driven out 
of the country and Fascism firmly established. 

In Germany and in Hungary there were threats of 
Communist rule during the uncertain time which followed 
the Armistice. After a struggle, reaction was successful in 
Hungary. The common sense of the German people pre- 
vented their being stampeded away from the democratic 
ideal by either Bolsheviks or reactionaries. 

Defeated in Europe, the Bolsheviks turned their at- 
tention to Asia. In Persia they defeated the British plan to 
make Persia a British protectorate, making possible the 
establishment of a new Persian dynasty under Reza Khan, 
a ruler who seems quite capable of guiding the Persian 
ship of state without the leave of either Russia or England. 
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In Afghanistan the Russians won over the Ameer and con- 
verted him from a doubtful friend into a perhaps equally 
doubtful enemy of Great Britain. All through India runs 
the thread of Bolshevik conspiracy against the British 
dominion. And in Java even the calm placidity of Dutch 
rule has been broken by a Communist uprising. Japan too 
has felt herself called upon not only to keep careful watch 
in her own country, but to suppress disorder in Korea, 
which she has ascribed to Bolshevik activities. Still more 
recently there has been uncovered evidence pointing to a 
Bolshevik plot to blow up the munitions stores of the 
United States at Cavite in the Philippines. 

But it is in China that the Bolshevik investment has 
paid its largest dividends. The unusual circumstances 
under which the 400,000,000 Chinese, while escaping re- 
duction to colonial status, have accepted treaties which 
gave special rights and privileges to foreigners in their 
country, have developed a peculiarly virulent type of 
nationalism. Casting aside its professions of international- 
ism—or rather reforming them to suit the exigencies of 
the occasion—the Bolsheviks aligned themselves with 
the Nationalist party and aided it with men, munitions, 
and money. Their professed purpose is, of course, a desire 
to see the great and oppressed people of China freed from 
foreign domination. But the effect of their activities is a di- 
rect attack upon the interests and trade of other countries 
in China. Great Britain has suffered most, as the attack 
has been aimed particularly at her. But the United States, 
Japan, France, and Italy have all been affected, and the 
end is not yet. 

In view of Russia’s absorption of Mongolia and the 
methods by which she obtained control of the Chinese 
Eastern Railway across Manchuria, it is difficult to credit 
with sincerity the Russian professions of a desire for 
China’s welfare. Whatever of such desire there may be, it 
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marches hand in hand with an effective advancement of 
Russia’s own interests. She has used Chinese mobs and 
Chinese armies in an attempt to drive other foreigners out 
of China. Success in such an attempt would promise to 
enlarge appreciably the sphere of Communist influence as 
opposed to capitalistic control. By depriving the rest of the 
world of Chinese markets, it would increase unemployment 
and discontent in the capitalistic nations and thus render 
their peoples more receptive to Communist propaganda. 

Russia may justify her activities in foreign countries on 
the ground that she has a world mission to carry the 
evangel of communism to the peoples of all nations, but 
the Communists are not the first who thought themselves 
so designated. The Roman Empire was built on the theory 
of civilization against barbarism. Islam spread over half 
Europe for the ostensible purpose of bringing Allah to its 
people. Many Germans believed in the divine superiority 
of German kultur. All of these in retrospect appear as 
mere variants of empire. There is nothing different in the 
Russian situation. That the Russians would conquer the 
world in the name of communism makes it no less a 
conquest and no more acceptable to other peoples of the 
world. Intrigue to advance this empire is foreign intrigue 
as much as if carried on by any other government. 


V. ARMAMENTS 


Armaments have been so frequently denounced as a 
cause of war that our problem here is rather to point out 
that armaments are rarely, if ever, the sole cause of war 
and that the limitation of armaments, or even their com- 
plete and universal abolition, would not necessarily result 
in peace. This has come to be generally recognized and a 
supplementary doctrine has been advanced that it 1s neces- 
sary to accompany military disarmament by a moral dis- 
armament in order to insure peace. The idea behind this 
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statement is that man must not only lay aside the imple- 
ments with which he fights, but must school himself to 
the point where he will no longer have the will to fight. 
What has been said thus far will have been said in vain, 
however, if it has not made clear that something more 
than even this ‘‘moral disarmament’’ is necessary if we 
are to rid the world of the curse of war. There are probably 
comparatively few people in the world who have the “will 
to fight”’; that is, who merely want war for the love of war 
itself. But it is certain that there are many people in the 
world, probably the majority, who have ambitions and 
aims, and in some cases vital necessities, to attain which 
they will go to war for if they cannot be attained in any 
other way. The American people do not want to fight for 
their strategic position in the Caribbean as a protection of 
the Panama Canal, but they will fight if that is seriously 
threatened. The British people do not want to fight to 
maintain the regularity of their overseas food supply or the 
export trade which pays for it. But they will fight if these 
things are interfered with. The French people do not want 
to fight to maintain their security in Europe, but they will 
fight if the menace of invasion reaches a point where it 
becomes intolerable. The Japanese people do not want to 
fight to maintain their supplies of food and raw materials 
from the Asian continent, but they will fight rather than 
allow any other nation to cut these off. And so on through 
the whole list. 

It is possible to conceive of a world in which all the 
peoples would give up their national aims and purposes 
rather than fight for them. But the question may well be 
raised whether such a world would be worth the peace it 
brought. The aims and purposes of the nations are the 
manifestation of their healthy growth and development. 
If a pacific world meant a world in which all nations were 
so weak and spineless that no one of them could muster 
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the energy to strike at another we might well despair of 
the progress of civilization. A paralytic patient does not as 
a rule make a good ploughman, nor an advanced neurotic 
a skilled mechanic. The healthy and strong men do the 
constructive work of civilization. Such men also—much as 
the fact may be deplored—are good fighters when aroused 
to physical combat. Yet we do not advocate courses in 
physical unculture to lessen the possibility of personal 
encounters. 

The improvement of aircraft, the growth of the chemical 
industry, exploration for and extraction of raw materials, 
aggressive seeking of new markets and the protection of 
its own industry by tariff walls are all factors in the strong, 
healthy development of national life. They make for a 
higher economic standard and a broader vision for man- 
kind. That they sometimes bring nations into competition 
is a necessary consequence. It is also a vital element in the 
evolutionary process. 

The problem is to eliminate the danger of war from such 
competition. But the effort must be directed to a world 
made up of virile, dynamic nations. Any attempt to arrive 
at the end by exorcising the competition itself is the equiva- 
lent of striving to repress the vital processes and to insist 
upon the voluntary enfeeblement of the nations of the 
earth. Such an effort is destined to inevitable failure. 

As long as the desires for which men fight remain un- 
satisfied and the road to their attainment is closed, we 
shall hardly arrive at an end of war. Men fought with loose 
rocks and the limbs of trees long before poison gas was 
invented, and men fight to-day with their fists when no 
artificial weapons are available. We must get to the root of 
the problem and devise means whereby men and nations 
can secure their legitimate needs by other means before 
we shall make permanent progress toward a world without 
war. 
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Armaments are merely the weapons that nations keep at 
hand for use when occasion demands in a world where 
weapons are occasionally sorely needed. They are kept for 
the same reason that the frontiersman straps his six- 
shooter to his belt or slings a rifle over his saddlebow. 
Nations will discard them as readily and as cheerfully when 
they become useless as the farmers of Pennsylvania or 
Iowa dispensed with the ‘‘shooting irons” of the wilder 
West. 

Armaments are thermometers which register the in- 
tensity of international fears. They will drop when the 
fears are dissipated. Removing armaments will not remove 
the danger of war any more than removing the thermome- 
ter will lower a fever. 

Meantime, it would be folly to overlook the danger that 
arises from the mere existence of large military establish- 
ments. Six-shooters in the West were often needlessly 
drawn in the heat of argument, and casualties resulted. 
Just so armies and navies are sometimes needlessly set in 
motion merely because they are at hand. The danger of 
this is vastly increased where there is direct competition 
between two nations for naval or military superiority. 
Some profess to find the underlying cause of the Great War 
in the fact that the German Navy was being expanded so 
rapidly that it threatened British freedom of action on the 
high seas. Others find an equally potent cause in the rela- 
tive strengths of the Russian, French, and German armies 
and the changes in that relative strength which were 
impending. 

The attempt to find a sufficient cause for the Great 
War in these or in any other single factors is bound to be 
fruitless. But that the race in armaments played its part 
cannot be doubted. Such a race is in itself, however, evi- 
dence of much more fundamental differences between the 
competitors. Germany did not arm against France and 
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Russia, nor France and Russia against Germany merely 
for the pleasure of arming. The German fleet was not ex- 
panded to the point where it offered competition to the 
British fleet merely for the joy in expansion. The arma- 
ment competition between Germany and the Entente was 
the effect and not the cause of much deeper and more 
fundamental antagonisms, antagonisms whose roots ran 
deep into the economic and social life of the various 
countries concerned. 

The competition in naval armament between Japan 
and the United States which sprang into being following 
the Great War was not the result of a desire upon the part 
of either country merely to parade an invincible fleet of 
battleships, nor did it spring from any desire on the part 
of responsible people in either country for the defeat and 
conquest of the other. The American fleet had reached 
unprecedented proportions because of the participation 
of the United States in the war, and plans for further con- 
struction had been approved which would make the Amer- 
ican Navy supreme in the world. The Japanese people, 
because of misleading propaganda, feared that this new 
American naval preponderance might be used adversely 
to Japanese interests in the western Pacific and on the 
Asian mainland. They therefore readily supported their 
government in its efforts to keep up in the race and to 
construct a fleet that would adequately protect Japan 
against the supposed American menace. The American 
people, once the war was over, had no particular need of the 
most powerful fleet in the world; it was an expensive luxury 
which they had no desire to support. But the American 
people, through misleading propaganda, to which colour 
was lent by the Japanese aggression against China and 
Siberia, feared that the great Japanese fleet constituted 
a threat to American possessions and interests in the 
Pacific, and even to the western coast of the United States 
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itself. The continuance of the race in armaments would 
have added untold weight to the conflict of interests be- 
tween Japan and the United States and would soon have 
convinced both peoples that the only way that this con- 
flict could be resolved was by war. 

It was at this point that the Washington Conference 
brought the competitors together. The dramatic manner 
in which Secretary Hughes made his proposal for mutual 
limitation of armaments and the popular interest in 
disarmament itself made the reduction of fleets the most 
striking feature of the Conference. But it is significant 
that this reduction was not agreed to, and could not have 
been agreed to until the chief nations concerned had 
arrived at an understanding in regard to their interest 
in China and the western Pacific. Japan was assigned a 
ratio of battleships that enabled her to defend herself in 
the western Pacific against any American attack. But this 
ratio was not agreed to by America until Japan had 
renounced her ambition to extend her sway over eastern 
Siberia and to reduce China to the status of a protectorate, 
an ambition which if successful would have enabled her to 
cut off America forall time from the marketsof eastern Asia. 


STRATEGIC CONSIDERATIONS 


These examples of major armament competitions bring 
out the main danger that arises from the mere existence of 
armaments. But on a smaller scale they constantly produce 
conflicts, which add to the irritation and aggravate other 
antagonisms between nations. While armaments are in 
theory a political instrument, the last resort of a state to 
attain its end, nevertheless, they require a highly organ- 
ized personnel, permanent in character, which secures 
an influence in the affairs of the state in inverse proportion 
to the stability of the civil power. In the United States 
and Switzerland, for examples, the influence of the 
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military professions is reduced to a minimum. Some of our 
retired generals and admirals occasionally give vent to 
oratorical swashbuckling, but outside complaints are 
rarely heard on this account. Our “aggressiveness” and 
eur “imperialism”? are complained of as economic and 
financial, but rarely, if ever, on military grounds. In 
other countries, such as Spain and Poland, where the 
political ‘participation of the populace is less general, the 
military leaders have seized complete control and govern 
the state under more or less disguised dictatorships. In 
Japan there has been a conflict for many years between 
the military and civilian elements. Until 1918 the military 
maintained its supremacy. The two ancient clans of 
Choshu and Satsuma were supreme in the army and 
navy respectively, and secured legislation requiring that 
the ministers of war and marine should always be chosen 
from men who held or had held high rank in the respective 
services. The army and navy commanders, while nomi- 
nally responsible to the Emperor, were practically independ- 
ent of the civil government, and held the power to bring 
about the fall of any ministry by their refusal to heed 
the decisions of their civil confréres. There resulted a 
duality of policy in Japan’s relations with other nations 
that was embarrassing both to Japan and to the other 
nations affected. The Foreign Office would make an 
agreement to do one thing, and the War Office would 
deliberately take a contrary course. While the requirement 
that the ministers of war and marine be high officers of the 
services still remains, civilian control has been steadily 
extended in the last decade, until now the practice in Japan | 
is more in line with that of other advanced nations. But 
the power of the military is not yet gone, and just what 
would happen in a crisis cannot be foretold. 

In other countries, such as Germany before the war, and 
still to some extent in France, the military profession 
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bulks so large in the life of the people that the General 
Staffs exert a tremendous influence on the policy of any 
government that may come into power. Any French Cab- 
inet would hesitate to make an agreement in regard 
to the military relations with Germany for the withdrawal 
of troops from the Ruhr or the Rhine without the approval 
of Marshal Foch and his colleagues. The situation is 
probably not greatly different in Italy, though the tend- 
ency of Mussolini to hold a half dozen of the important 
portfolios, including those of Foreign Affairs, War, and 
Marine, makes it difficult for the outside world to know 
whether any particular action is a matter of military or 
civil policy. 

The function of the military command of any country 
is to take every precaution to secure the country against 
invasion and to insure the success of any policy that may 
be turned over to them for military execution. The proper 
performance of this function makes it their duty to keep 
before the civil authorities every element that may 
require consideration in the relations of the government 
with those of other states. The objectives often go beyond 
the mere maintenance of sufficient personnel and the 
accumulation of adequate supplies and equipment. The 
French General Staff, for example, never loses sight of 
the fact that the most easily defensible frontier for France 
on the east is the Rhine. They made strenuous efforts to 
secure the Rhine as the boundary of France at the Paris 
Peace Conference. Failing this, they secured the demilitar- 
ization of the Rhine zone and the temporary occupation 
of the German territory on the west bank by Allied 
troops. The pressure of world opinion is too great to allow 
the hope that under any normal circumstances France can 
secure the Rhine as a boundary. But it will take a deal of 
persuading to get the French General Staff to renounce its 
ambition to that end. 
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Italy long complained of the insecurity of her northern 
frontiers and the fact that Austria controlled the passes 
through the Alps which made the invasion of the northern 
Italian plains an easy matter. By the Versailles Treaty, the 
Italian boundaries were pushed northward so that these 
mountain passes are now in Italian hands. 

Japan, in the rapid course of her expansion in the 
decades between 1890 and 1920, offers a striking example 
of the dangers of military dominance. First it was Korea. 
Korea was “‘a dagger pointed at the heart of Japan” 
and must be under Japanese control as a means of self- 
defense. After Korea, South Manchuria was necessary 
to enable the Japanese armies to protect their own flank 
and to threaten the flank of any enemy approaching 
Korea. When these territories were safe in Japanese hands, 
the next ambition was to get northern Manchuria, and 
then eastern Siberia, in order to protect southern Man- 
churia and Korea. And finally the Japanese High 
Command discovered a vital need to dominate eastern 
Mongolia in order to protect Manchuria. There seems no 
reason to suppose that the same sort of militaristic logic 
might not have necessitated carrying the sun flag of Japan 
clear across Asia, and possibly to the Atlantic itself, had 
not the changing forces of the international situation put 
an end to its progress. 

Strategic boundaries in the way of rivers and mountain 
passes are not the only objects of military consideration. 
Railways are quite as vital to the proper handling of 
modern armies as were Alpine passes to the armies of 
Hannibal. Many millions of Russian money—or rather 
French money loaned to Russia—went into the building 
of a network of strategic railways back of the old Russian 
frontiers. These railways had no economic justification 
and were designed simply to facilitate the massing of 
Russian troops against Austria and Germany. The psycho- 
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logical and military effect upon the Central Powers was 
exactly the same as if Russia had massed troops upon 
their frontiers. Italy to-day is building magnificent motor 
roads up through the Alps, which despite their scenic 
value constitute from the economic point of view an ex- 
pensive luxury for a country as poor as Italy. They do, 
however, vastly increase Italy’s facilities for handling 
troops through the Alps. 

One of the most interesting railway duels is that between 
Russia and Japan in Manchuria. Russia, by means of a 
secret agreement with Li Hung Chang in 1896, secured an 
alliance with China, one feature of which was China’s 
permission to Russia to build a railroad, known as the 
Chinese Eastern, from Manchuli through the heart of 
Manchuria to Vladivostok, then Russia’s naval base on the 
Pacific. Later a similar grant enabled Russia to build a 
branch line from Harbin, midway between Manchuli and 
Vladivostok, down through Manchuria to Port Arthur 
on the Liaotung Peninsula. This brought the ponderous 
weight of Russian arms to the very doors of Japan and 
precipitated the Russo-Japanese War. At its close in 1905 
Japan took over the South Manchurian lease, together 
with the branch line of the Chinese Eastern as far north 
as Changchun. The shifts of international politics led 
Japan and Russia to hide their antagonism over Man- 
churia and to work together to control it for the ten years 
from 1907 to 1917. By that time, Japan had thoroughly 
consolidated her position in the Liaotung Peninsula and in 
Korea, and when the Bolshevik Revolution paralyzed the 
power of Russia, the Japanese High Command immedi- 
ately set in operation its plans to control the whole of 
Manchuria. The other Allies, however, were wary of the 
Japanese designs and placed the Chinese Eastern Railway 
under American officers responsible to an Allied board of 
control. Japan was thus prevented from seizing this im- 
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portant railway artery. After the Soviet régime had es- 
tablished itself in Russia, it immediately started out to 
recover its position in the Far East. In 1924 a treaty was 
signed with China which declared the Chinese Eastern 
to be a joint Sino-Russian enterprise, whose future was to 
be settled by China and Russia without the interference 
of any third power. As Japan had relinquished her claims 
at the Washington Conference, this agreement needed only 
the approval of Chang Tso Lin, the dictator of Manchuria, 
to become operative. The Russians secured this approval 
by a military demonstration against Chang, and thus 
restored Russian control of the Chinese Eastern through- 
out its length, and a certain measure of Russian domina- 
tion in the old sphere of influence in northern Man- 
churia. 

Japan had long since prepared for such a contingency by 
securing a number of concessions for branch lines from the 
South Manchurian Railway to various strategic points in 
Manchuria. These lines are now under construction. For 
the most part they are being built ostensibly by Chang 
Tso Lin or local authorities, but they are being constructed 
and operated by the South Manchurian Railway and paid 
for with money borrowed from Japan. The branch lines 
have some economic value as feeders to the South Man- 
churian Railway, and it is vehemently asserted that this is 
the whole reason for their existence. Be that as it may, it 
so happens that the main branches building or projected 
will, when completed, give Japan three excellent routes 
into Manchuria and enable her to strike at the Chinese 
Eastern Railway at four different and widely separated 
points. She can cut off Vladivostok, she can cut off Harbin, 
and she can send troops to western Manchuria to meet 
the Russian advance on the very borders of Siberia. Still 
another projected branch will enable her to support troops 
meeting a Russian attack from Mongolia. Japan has thus 
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prepared, by means of railway construction, to protect 
herself and her continental interests against any Russian 
advance. 

Ports, naval bases, and coaling stations are other factors 
necessary to a proper handling of a nation’s armament that 
receive the consideration of strategists. Gibraltar, Malta, 
Port Said, Aden are the keys to the British route to India. 
Any attempt to deprive her of these, while their loss might 
be purely strategic, would at once arouse the people of 
Great Britain to their defense. The Virgin Islands, Porto 
Rico, Guantanamo (in Cuba), the Corn Islands (off Nica- 
ragua), the Panama Canal, the Gulf of Fonseca (on the 
Pacific side of Nicaragua), and Hawaii represent a similar 
chain of supreme importance to the United States. Japan, 
by means of mandates under the League of Nations, holds 
numerous islands scattered throughout the North Pacific. 
These are of little or no commercial importance, but give 
Japan innumerable bases for submarine activity, which to 
her are as advantageous as they would be disadvantageous 
in the hands of any hostile power. 

Keeping a port or base out of the hands of another power 
is sometimes as vital as taking possession of it. When an 
American corporation was negotiating with China to build 
a dockyard on the coast of Fukien Province opposite the 
island of Formosa, a Japanese possession, Japan intervened 
in Peking and blocked the transaction. In her Twenty-one 
Demands of 1915 she included a promise from China that 
no permission should ever be given to any other power 
to establish a base on the coast of Fukien. 

The British naval base at Bermuda is often referred to 
with some degree of irritation by American publicists. It 
is of no material value against any nation except the 
United States, and the question is raised why it should be 
maintained at great expense to the English people within 
700 miles of New York. It is also rumoured that Great 
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Britain, in appropriations for improvements on the island 
of Jamaica, has included sums for the establishment of a 
large aérial base there. If such a base is established and 
given a military rather than a commercial aspect, it would 
furnish another source of irritation to this country, where 
it will be considered as constituting a threat to the security 
of the Panama Canal. 

These various strategic moves on the part of the differ- 
ent powers lend themselves much more readily to adjust- 
ment by negotiation than questions relating to the size 
and character of naval and military establishments. 
Where one nation makes a strategic move, the military 
experts of the nation against which it is directed at once 
devise a counter move for the purpose of neutralizing the 
desired advantage. If the moves and counter moves go on 
unrestrained, the ultimate end is fairly sure to be war. 
But if the statesmen of the two nations are resolved on 
peace, they can generally stop the process by mutual 
restraint. If the Japanese had insisted upon erecting 
fortifications on her mandated islands in the Pacific, 
the United States would have done likewise at the Midway 
Islands, Guam, and in the Philippines. A race would have 
been started the final decision of which could only have 
been obtained by war. But at the Washington Conference 
both powers agreed to build no further fortifications in 
their outlying Pacific possessions—Hawaii and the Bonin 
Islands being excluded from the agreement. The race was 
thus stopped and the danger of conflict on that ground 
avoided. 

A classic example of the benefits to be derived from a 
non-fortification agreement is the 3,0c00o-mile boundary 
between the United States and Canada. Here peace has 
prevailed for a century, and it is easy to argue that peace 
has been a result of the lack of preparation for war. But it 
must not be forgotten that behind this absence of prepara- 
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tion are the more fundamental facts that it would have 
been suicide for the Canadians to attack the United 
States with tenfold the Canadian population, and that 
the United States has never exhibited an active desire to 
annex Canada. It is much nearer the facts and much more 
useful as an example for future peace work to say that the 
lack of fortifications has been due to a mutual desire for 
peace, and not to reverse matters by saying that the peace 
has been due to the lack of fortifications. 

The contention is still frequently made by those who are 
eager for peace that the way to achieve peace is to disarm. 
They insist that all armaments exist because of other 
armaments, that if no nation was armed, no nation would 
have to arm. They argue that somebody must break 
through the vicious circle and urge upon their own govern- 
mental authorities that they take the initiative by cur- 
tailing, or even eliminating, their own armament. In so far 
as this sentiment counteracts the efforts of munition 
makers and jingoes to build up excessive armaments, it 
serves a good purpose. But as a step toward peace it in- 
volves a fallacy. At the Washington Conference, Secretary 
Hughes was able to secure British, Japanese, French, and 
Italian adherence to the agreement to limit battleships 
because America had actually and potentially the greatest 
navy in the world. And it was a grave question whether 
he could have secured any such agreement if America had 
had no navy or an insignificant one. President Cleveland, 
in his message on the Venezuela boundary dispute, faced 
England with war. England considered it not worth 
fighting the United States to uphold her claims, and the 
matter was settled by arbitration. If United States power 
had not been adequate, the sword rather than the scales 
of justice might have settled the dispute. It may be said 
that, if we had not had adequate armament President 
Cleveland would not have sent his defiant message. This 
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is probably true. But, on the other hand, international 
justice, the Monroe Doctrine, American prestige, and the 
ability to insist upon fair treatment between the European 
powers and the South American republics would all have 
suffered a severe setback. 

Lack of adequate armament may lead to war as surely 
as excessive armament. No one of the great nations can 
maintain ifs rights and interests in the present world 
without a reasonable degree of military preparation. To 
discard its armaments without securing proportionate 
disarmament on the part of all other powers is to invite 
trespass upon its rights and interests. President Coolidge 
well stated this point in his Arlington address on Memorial 
Day in 1927: 


Unless we maintain sufficient forces to be placed at points of peril 
when they arise, thereby avoiding for the most part serious attack, 
there will be grave danger that we should suffer from violent outbreaks, 
so destroying our rights and compromising our honour that war would 
become inevitable. 


Disarmament, in order to be effective as a contribution 
toward peace, must be progressive and mutual. There are 
bafHing technical difficulties in a world where industrial 
chemical plants can be converted almost overnight into 
poison gas factories, and where commercial airplanes 
can carry huge quantities of destructive chemicals 
into the enemy’s country at a moment’s notice. These 
technical difficulties may gradually be surmounted and 
real progress made toward relieving the peoples of the 
nations of both the expense and the danger of armament. 
But it would be to betray the cause of peace to delude 
ourselves with the idea that the abolition of armaments 
would put an end to war. Men fight with their fists when 
their weapons are taken from them, and nations will find 
means to fight regardless of disarmament agreements 
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unless some way is found to enable them to attain their 
legitimate ends by other means. 


VI. ALLIANCES AND TREATIES 


An instinct that is probably as old as man is to seek 
assistance against an enemy. This characteristic of the race 
reappears in every generation in the tendency of young- 
sters to form ‘‘gangs”’ for mutual defense and coGperative 
depredation. By every possible means, force, persuasion, 
money, and joint interest, social groups have sought 
aid from other groups in war. In feudal Europe alliances 
and ruptures played as important a part as fighting. In 
feudal China, now disintegrating before our eyes, intrigue 
and treachery, the sudden shifting of commanders and 
armies from one side to another, play a much more 1m- 
portant part than the strictly military operations. Every- 
where a nation, in fear of its neighbours or with designs 
upon its neighbours, seeks alliances and ententes. 

This is a phase of world politics that we in this country 
can study at a distance, but which it is extremely difficult 
for us to appraise at its real value for the peoples of other 
parts of the world. By a kindly fortune, the United States 
has grown to unquestioned and unapproachable supremacy 
in the Western Hemisphere. It reached its full magnitude 
and power when the world was big and its main events took 
place in Europe. Ourselves a federation of forty-eight sep- 
arate states, we have asa nation felt little need for alliances 
and treaties. In fact, we have had so little to gain by them 
and so much to lose that we have developed an instinctive 
aversion to anything of the kind. Jefferson’s counsel 
against “entangling alliances”—commonly attributed 
to Washington—has become for us almost a sacred text. 
We feel quite competent to defend our own rights and 
interests without assistance, and we have no such quixotic 
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disposition as would impel us to assume obligations toward 
others which might involve disagreeable consequences. 
The psychology of the peoples of Europe is at the 
opposite pole from ours. Throughout all her long history of 
conflict and war, of quarrelling kingdoms, principalities, 
and dukedoms, of leagues and empires, the need for 
alliances and political and military understandings has 
been bred into the bone and sinew of the people. Any 
statesman in France or Germany or Italy, or any country 
on the continent, or in powerful England itself, who at- 
tempted to maintain the position of his country without 
alliances and diplomatic agreements would be considered 
insane. And, politically at least, he would be. On a con- 
tinent with twenty-eight sovereign states of varying size 
and multitudinous interests, no one nation would dare 
rely upon its own unaided resources to maintain its po- 
litical and economic position. Combination is unescapable, 
if for no other reason than to forestall hostile combination. 
As any nation, particularly in earlier times, has far more 
points of difference with its immediate neighbours than 
with those more remote, it is between the immediate 
neighbours that the keener antagonisms are most preva- 
lent. France has at one time or another fought most of 


the peoples in Europe. But either England or Germany is _ 


the “traditional enemy.” Germany and Austria were at 
swords’ points until a common fear of Russia drove them 


into each other’s arms. The Balkan states have, in so far & 


as the rest of Europe permitted them to, indulged ina 
continuous battle royal ever since they threw off the 
Turkish yoke. Recently ‘“‘Balkanized” eastern Europe 
exhibits the same tendency. This feeling of neighbourly 
antagonism gave rise to the common practice of seeking 
alliance with the next neighbour but one. An Italy hostile 
to France seeks codperation with England. An Italy hostile 
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to Jugo-Slavia seeks treaties with Hungary and Rumania. 
France, fearful of German revenge, pours money into 
military preparations in Poland and the countries of the 
Little Entente. 


THE BALANCE OF POWER 


The tendency of all of these alliances and understandings 
is to shake down into two mutually antagonistic groups, 
which by their very nature tend to equilibrium. The 
maintenance of this equilibrium, or ‘“‘balance of power,” 
has been the aim of European statesmen since the close 
of the Middle Ages. Only thus could they keep the peace. 
And yet its very maintenance established a rigidity that 
made war the only means of progress. Thus, periodically, 
about once every hundred years, Europe has been plunged 
into a general war, the old balance of power has been 
broken, and a new one established. We need but to recall 
the great treaties of modern times to feel this military 
pulse of the centuries: Westphalia 1648, Utrecht 1713, 
Vienna 1814-1815, Versailles 1919. 

England during these centuries has played a unique 
rdle. As an island nation she early learned the value of sea 
power as a means to her own protection. One after another 
she fought and defeated other aspirants for the control 
of the sea. Spain, Holland, France, and Germany all went 
down before her. Her supremacy on the seas gave her a 
measure of detachment from continental entanglements 
that enabled her to hold aloof from the general run of 
alliances. Gradually she developed a policy of isolation, 
a deliberate choice of freedom, in order that she might 
preserve the balance of power on the Continent by throw- 
ing herself against whichever group threatened to become 
predominant. If it was France under Louis XIV or Napo- 
leon that threatened to subjugate Europe, England united 
with Germany to defeat the ambitious conqueror. If it 
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was Germany under Kaiser Wilhelm that would rule the 
Continent, England fought side by side with France to 
bring about his fall. 

Since the Great War, the attempt has been made to 
substitute for the balance of power and the system of 
alliances that has been the bane of Europe for centuries 
a general organization of the nations in the League of 
Nations. The conception of a league runs back to ancient 
Greek times, and has been brought forward recurrently 
through all European history. As actually established, the 
League is looked upon as the idea of President Wilson, 
with a large share of the credit going to General Smuts. 
In theory the League is a political organization of some 
fifty of the free nations of the world. The aspiration back 
of it is that by affording a political forum for the settlement 
of all international disputes it will do away with war. This 
ideal animates many of the supporters of the League and 
receives fairly general approval from the smaller states. 
Driven as they have been, seeking refuge now here and 
now there in the quarrels of the great powers, they wel- 
come an attempt to substitute a reign of law for a reign of 
force. 

But it is hardly to be wondered at that the great powers 
have not accepted the League as a complete substitute for 
the older methods. The momentum of centuries is not to be 
overcome in a day. In the organization of the League itself 
the great powers assure themselves predominance bys 
making themselves permanent members of the Council. 
They insure themselves against adverse action by re- 
quiring unanimity. While it is hardly fair to say that the 
great powers who were victorious in the war have used the 
League simply as a means of enforcing their victorious 
will upon the rest of Europe, it would be no less misleading 
to say that the great powers have not used their position 
in the League to advance their own ends. Nothing else 
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was to have been expected. In fact, the very purpose of the 
League is to afford an arena where all nations, great and 
small, can strive for their ends without resorting to armed 
force. It is only natural that the great powers should obtain 
more there than the small powers. But they have ob- 
tained no more than they could have obtained by war or 
the unrestrained use of military power. And the use of 
armed force on a continental scale has, thus far at least, 
been avoided. 

The League has made substantial progress and has 
made a real contribution to the political organization 
of Europe. The admission of Germany to a permanent seat 
in the Council makes more secure the gains already 
achieved. While the United States and Russia remain 
outside, it can hardly become a world forum, and in any 
event it will be many years before it can overcome the 
habit of the European powers to seek special aid and 
assistance from others. The one hope is that it may sub- 
stitute political for military action between the contending 
forces. That the old habit still persists is apparent. France 
resorted on the morrow of Versailles to an alliance with 
Poland and the nations of the Little Entente, Czecho- 
Slovakia, Jugo-Slavia, and Rumania. This alliance was 
aimed at Germany on the one hand and at Bolshevik 
Russia on the other. Its corner stone was the literal 
maintenance of the provisions of Versailles. England, 
her trade sorely wounded by the war and the peace, 
sought to restore German industry. This brought 
about a revulsion of feeling in France and several years of 
more or less embittered feeling between the two great war 
allies. Italy meanwhile had developed a national egoism 
that led her to challenge France’s hegemony both on the 
Continent and in the Mediterranean. There were no im- 
portant matters of dispute between Great Britain and 
Italy, and the situation naturally drew them together. 
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The tendency was reinforced by the fact that Jugo-Slavia, 
France’s ally, was looked upon by Italy as the successor to 
Austria as the Italian rival in the Adriatic. Italy set about 
building up a series of alliances by which she might isolate 
Jugo-Slavia. Bulgaria, Rumania, Hungary, and Albania 
have all been brought within the Italian orbit, to the panic 
of Jugo-Slavia and the discomfiture of France. That Italy 
has had encouragement from high officials of the British 
government can hardly be questioned. And in return Italy 
has supported the British policy in China, and, more re- 
cently, by ratifying the Agreement of Paris recognizing 
Bessarabia as a part of Rumania, has definitely ranged 
herself with Great Britain against Russia. 

One might build up on the strength of these known alli- 
ances and ententes the probability of the establishment 
of a new balance of power in Europe, and such a consum- 
mation is by no means impossible. Yet there has been one 
outstanding step in the other direction. This is the series 
of agreements that are grouped under the inclusive title 
of the “Pacts of Locarno.” The essential part of the 
Locarno agreement is that Germany and France recognize 
as inviolable the frontiers between them as fixed by the 
Versailles Treaty and agree that they will in no case attack 
or invade each other or resort to war against each other. 
In case either party does undertake aggressive military 
action against the other, then Great Britain and Italy 
agree “immediately to come to the help of the party 
against whom such a violation has been directed.” Similar 
provisions apply to Belgium, and other agreements pro- 
vide for the arbitration of any differences between Ger- 
many and Czecho-Slovakia or Germany and Poland. 

It may be said that the Locarno Pacts do not do away 
with the balance of power idea in Europe, but that they 
simply establish that balance permanently so far as 
France and Germany are concerned, with England, 
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Belgium, and Italy pledged in advance to resist any 
attempt to overthrow the balance. This interpretation 1s 
quite permissible and is no reproach to the work of the 
statesmen who framed the Locarno Pacts. Rather it is to 
their credit that they took cognizance of the forces that 
have so long governed the politics of Europe and turned 
them into channels that lead to peace rather than war. 
It was not the “balance of power”’ that plagued Europe, 
it was the continual effort of statesmen to upset the 
balance in their own favour. If the Locarno Pacts insure 
the balance by pledging Britain and Italy to join in 
resisting any attempt to overthrow it, then the forces of 
Europe have been turned to peace instead of war. A great 
advance has been made toward ridding the Continent 
of its eternal search for alliances by giving to each side 
all of the assistance it needs in the event of attack and 
at the same time depriving the aggressor of outside help. 
If the idea of Locarno can be expanded and applied to 
eastern and southeastern Europe as well as to western 
Europe, it may be possible to gather up the political forces 
that formerly turned constantly against each other and 
marshal them to the support of political and judicial means 
of settling international disputes within the framework of 
the League of Nations. 


VII. Diptomacy 


It has become customary to draw a line between the 
“old” and the “new” diplomacy. This line is supposed 
to run through the Paris Peace Conference, with Clem- 
enceau and Lloyd George on the “‘old”’ side and President 
Wilson on the “new.” The “old” diplomacy is supposed 
to comprise all that was bad in international relations. 
It suggests suave gentlemen who never say what they 
mean, who are continually attempting to deceive the 
statesmen and diplomats of other countries, and who are 
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involved in some intrigue to gain unfair advantage for 
their own country. These gentlemen are supposed to be 
quite ready to precipitate war, if that will serve their ends, 
and it is thought that on occasions they might start a war 
for the sheer joy of watching the spectacle. The represen- 
tatives of the “new” diplomacy, on the other hand, are 
assumed to be fundamentally moral and upright in all 
of their desires, to be pursuing ideals of international 
justice and fair dealing, at no matter what cost to national 
aims, to be open and aboveboard in all of their statements, 
and quite ready to lay their cards upon the table in order 
that their fellow diplomats may see the exact strength of 
their hands. 

It demands no great amount of reflection to realize that 
all this distinction between the “old” and the “new” 
diplomacy is largely a matter of rhetoric. Diplomats are 
more or less trained advocates of the interests of the 
nations they represent. Their position is quite similar to 
that of attorneys representing clients in business negotia- 
tions. The essential difference is that in the event of final 
disagreement the lawyer can carry the matter into court, 
while the diplomat’s only appeal—except as this has been 
modified by international courts and the League of Nations 
—is to war. There are and will be unscrupulous men in the 
“new” diplomacy, just as there were in the “old” diplo- 
macy: and there were men of integrity and rectitude in the 
“old” diplomacy as there are and will be in the “new.” 
The methods and results of diplomacy do not vary greatly 
except as the conditions under which international dis- 
putes are carried on are altered. President Wilson advo- 
cated “open covenants openly arrived at.’”’ This remark 
was directed at the methods of the““‘old”” diplomacy. Yet 
Wilson found it necessary to meet in private conference 
with the leaders of the other delegations. The Treaty of 
Versailles may have been an open covenant, but it cer- 
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tainly was not openly arrived at. A more illuminating 
example of open diplomacy is the British “Khaki Elec- 
tion” of 1918. Lloyd George, with keen political instincts, 
sensed the fact that the hour of victory was the appropriate 
time for him to secure a new mandate from the country. 
He called a general election which it was intended to put 
through as a mere vote of confidence in the existing gov- 
ernment. But no sooner had the campaign begun than 
press and public egged him on into making promises to 
‘“‘hang the Kaiser,” “‘to make Germany pay to the last 
farthing,” and “to squeeze Germany until the pips 
squeak.”” On such promises the Coalition government 
was overwhelmingly returned to office. Lloyd George went 
to Paris with a clear mandate from the English people to 
enforce upon Germany an oppressive peace, a peace that 
the event was to demonstrate was quite impossible. 
Clemenceau was repudiated by the French people because 
the Treaty of Versailles was not sufficiently “‘strong”’ to 
meet French ideas, while Wilson was repudiated in this 
country because the Treaty failed to take account of the 
isolationist traditions and instincts of the American 
people. The struggle at Paris was not between the “‘old” 
and the “‘new”’ diplomacy, it was a struggle between the 
international idealism of President Wilson and the realistic 
nationalism of the British, French, Italian, American, and 
other peoples. 

It is impossible for diplomacy to rise above its sources. 
Where Wilson tried and failed, it is doubtful if another can 
succeed. An attorney representing a corporation in ne- 
gotiations for the purchase of a competing business, who 
spent his time devising means to give as much as possible 
to the widows and orphans who own stock in the competing 
corporation, would soon find himself replaced by a more 
“realistic” advocate. A diplomat who loses sight of the 
national interests in his devotion to international ideas 
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will find himself replaced as soon as the political machinery 
of his particular country can operate. If the representatives 
of the “old” diplomacy were more inclined to devious 
ways than those of the “‘new,” it was because the final 
authority in their own country was so inclined. A Sazanov 
or an Isvolski took their cue from the intriguing bureauc- 
racy which governed Czarist Russia, while a Poincaré 
would follow the impulses of a France at once fearful and 
aggressive. In general, it may be said that diplomacy as 
such demands little attention for-its reform. It follows so 
closely the desires and opinions of the people whom it 
represents that its level will rise just as rapidly as that of 
the national thought. 

It does not disprove this relationship to show that in 
specific instances the diplomatic attitude was not so 
idealistic as the popular opinion. China during the years 
1925-1926 offered such an example. The opinion was very 
widespread among the American people that China 
had been vastly abused by the foreign powers, that these 
powers still held it in bondage by unequal treaties, and 
that the Chinese people were entitled to an immediate 
revision of these treaties. The State Department refused 
to adopt a similar attitude. For this 1t had good reasons. 
It knew that American public opinion was influenced 
by grossly inaccurate statements of the Chinese situation, 
by Chinese spokesmen in this country, and by certain 
missionaries whose work made it impossible for them to 
oppose the aspirations of the most radical Chinese. It 
knew also that China was utterly disorganized govern- 
mentally, and that to waive the protection of the old 
treaties would be to expose American lives and American 
property in China to grave danger, with possible serious 
consequences. It knew that the only possible hope for real 
progress was the establishment of a government in China 
that was able to carry out the international obligations 
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customarily assumed by independent governments in 
relation to the persons, property, and rights of foreign 
nationals within their borders. The State Department 
felt warranted in applying the brakes to public opinion, 
because it knew that in practically every case where the 
advocates of overgenerous action toward China were 
apprised of all the facts and conditions, these persons 
at once modified their views and supported a more de- 
liberate policy. From this the Department was warranted 
in arguing that American opinion would, when properly 
informed, support its more cautious attitude toward 
Chinese nationalism. In this case, events have more than 
justified the Department’s judgment, and American public 
opinion, as it has obtained more detailed knowledge of the 
situation in China, has found little to criticize in the De- 
partment’s policy. But there is certain element of danger 
in such a course, for, after all, it depends upon the accuracy 
of the Department’s estimate of public opinion, not as it is 
but as it would be. However, this danger, while greater in 
degree, is no different in kind from that of any other public 
action which must depend upon official estimates of public 
opinion, and where that estimate is erroneous, it is subject 
to the same corrective at the next election. While this is 
true, the danger is greater in degree because the policy 
of the administration may have so involved us in a dispute 
with other nations that we cannot well retreat without 
loss of national prestige, and even an administration of the 
other party would be under a measure of constraint to 
follow the same course, though in the end it might lead 
to serious international friction. 

In other nations, where popular control of foreign policy 
has not been developed to the degree which it has in this 
country, the danger is even greater. In the professional 
foreign offices of European states, there is bound to be 
a large measure of “‘politics.” The advocate of one 
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course contends with the advocate of an alternative 
course. One or the other gains a temporary ascendancy, 
and his policy 1 is adopted and perhaps he is put in charge 
of its execution. He thus becomes identified with its 
success. Sometimes that success can only be achieved at 
the cost of war, and it may be that the man most deeply 
concerned | will be in a position, by suppressing or mis- 
representing facts, to precipitate war. A good example of 
such an action is Bismarck’s alteration of the Ems telegram 
which brought on the Franco-Prussian War. 

Diplomacy in itself can then be a direct cause of inter- 
national conflict, but in that sense it is hardly more 
dangerous than any other of our faulty political instru- 
ments, all of which are subject to human limitations and 
register very human failures. With the rising percentage 
of literacy, the spread of agencies for the dissemination 
of more accurate knowledge of international affairs, the 
increasing participation of public opinion in international 
relations, the danger from diplomacy as an instrument 
becomes relatively less, while the danger from diplomacy 
as the expression of unrestrained national desires, pur- 
poses, or ambitions, inflamed by popular prejudice, be- 
comes greater. For this danger, however, it is not the 
diplomat who should be held accountable, but the people 
who call the tune to which the diplomats must dance. 


VIII. PropaGanpDa 


Propaganda at its best is education, and it is difficult 
to draw a line between the two. Perhaps no instrument 
of political organization is subject to greater abuses than 
propaganda. We may make an arbitrary division and say 
that to teach the bare facts of the history of the American 
Revolution to American school children is education, 
while to teach them with commendation may be styled 
propaganda. If we in this country hesitate so to character- 
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ize it, we should be quite likely to agree that teaching 
these facts to British school children with condemnation 
of the American position would be propaganda. 

Propaganda is an organized dissemination of a point of 
view. Every newspaper editorial and every news dispatch 
which departs from a bare statement of the facts is in some 
sense propaganda. With the expressing of points of view we 
can have little quarrel. It is entirely justifiable, and our 
democratic system is built upon the theory that every 
point of view will find adequate room for expression. 
Propaganda assumes a vicious tinge when it begins to 
suppress essential facts, or to distort other facts to its 
own ends, and becomes wholly vicious when it is built 
upon an outright misstatement of facts. 

An example of justifiable propaganda is offered by the 
Lusitania affair. It was quite proper to take the view that 
the torpedoing of the Lusitania was a brutal and inexcus- 
able act. It was also quite proper to allow the expression 
of the opposing view that it was an act of military necessity 
for Germany to stop the Lusitania, and that she had acted 
with entire regard for the safety of passengers by publish- 
ing notice in the New York papers before the ship sailed 
that she would be torpedoed. Both views were quite con- 
sistent with the facts, and it was perfectly legitimate that 
they should be laid before the public for judgment between 
them. An example of wholly unjustified propaganda is 
furnished by the incident of March 24, 1927, at Nanking, 
China. On that day Nationalist troops captured the city 
from the Northerners. Systematic looting and terroriza- 
tion of foreigners were at once instituted by the Nationalist 
troops. A party of about forty foreigners, mostly American 
and English, escaped to a hill on the outskirts of the city, 
where the Standard Oil Company had its headquarters 
and residences. Here the foreigners were surrounded by 
Nationalist troops who fired upon the house and finally 
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rushed in threatening to kill the foreigners. An American 
bluejacket signalled to the gunboats in the river to fire, 
and they replied by dropping shells about the house. The 
Chinese immediately retired and the foreigners escaped. 
The number of Chinese killed was given in various reports 
as from three to seven. Yet, immediately upon the morrow 
of the incident, Chinese Nationalist and Russian Com- 
munist propagandists broadcast reports that the unarmed 
city of Nanking had been bombarded by American and 
British ships and that 200,000 unarmed Chinese had been 
slaughtered. Here was vicious propaganda at its worst. 
Facts were utterly disregarded in the effort to create a 
public opinion based upon false premises. 

There is grave danger of the misuse of propaganda lead- 
ing to situations out of which war may come. The problem 
is the more difficult to handle in that no free and intelligent 
people will willingly submit to censorship. A censorship 
cannot proceed upon abstract principles. Of necessity, 
every act of a censor must be based upon his judgment or 
that of his assistants, and there is too much opportunity for 
an incompetent or interested censor to deprive the public 
of news and views to which it is and should be entitled. 

But even if censorship were to be successfully estab- 
lished in one country, it could not control the statements 
directed against it in the press of a neighbouring country. 
It might quiet the emotions of its own people, but it could 
do nothing to counteract adverse propaganda appealing 
to the hates and fears of the people across the line. It could 
do nothing, that is, by way of censorship. Its only resort 
would be—to propaganda. 

The English Common Law long ago gave up any effort 
to protect a man from misrepresentations against which 
he ought to be on his guard, from statements upon 
which he had no right to rely. If the law cannot afford such 
protection for an individual in an ordered society, it may 
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readily be appreciated how close it is to impossible for a 
state to protect its whole population against fraudulent 
deceit in a world without administrative organization. 

Propaganda, like fraud, is probably its own best anti- 
dote. No amount of censorship can equal in effectiveness 
the caution of a people which has been grossly deceived 
and then found it out. America’s reaction to Europe after 
the signature of the Versailles Treaty is a striking example. 
The danger, of course, in such a case is that the reaction 
will go too far. 

The United States has within the last ten years assumed 
a position in world politics that is practically unprece- 
dented in history. It is the wealthiest, the most prosperous, 
and the most powerful nation on the face of the globe. It 
is at once the world’s greatest creditor and the world’s 
greatest competitor. It is, in addition, the world’s greatest 
banker. Hardly a nation on the earth but has a direct 
interest in securing the favourable ear of American opinion. 
America’s long abstention from active participation in 
international affairs tends to a public naiveté in world 
politics which makes this country the greatest field for 
propaganda that ever existed. It 1s sometimes suggested 
that propaganda should be regulated, that newspapers 
that accept money for presenting particular views be 
prosecuted. But all such measures are foredoomed to 
failure. They are more or less disguised forms of censorship. 
They involve at least the principle of substituting the 
judgment of a paid official for the judgment of the people. 
America has some great men, but she has none so great 
that she would be willing to substitute his judgment for 
hers. 

The only defense against propaganda is a wholesome 
skepticism of all political statements, a realization that 
no people is either wholly good or wholly bad, and a 
constantly increasing knowledge of the actual facts and 
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forces of world politics. Every nation has its problems. 
Every nation has a strong incentive to appeal to our 
emotions in an attempt to secure our aid. All too often the 
satisfaction of the demands of one nation would mean the 
injury of another. Sometimes it would mean injury to our 
own interests. There is no reason why America should 
exert her power and influence to aid one nation to the 
detriment “of another. There is still less reason why it 
should be expected to injure its own interests for the 
benefit of another nation. 

The world is at present organized on the basis of national 
interests. War is the final sanction of national policy. We 
may gradually achieve the elimination of war, we may 
make war less and less frequent until it finally disappears 
if we find means for the adjustment of national interests 
outside of war. We shall draw no whit nearer the day of 
universal peace by adjuring the nations, America or any 
other, to forego or suppress their national interests. 
Propaganda for peace based on calm disregard of the forces 
that make for war should be analyzed and rejected as 
dispassionately as propaganda for war which insists that 
because the world always has had war mankind can 
never progress to a higher stage. What is needed in all 
these fields is a calmly rational estimate of the problems 
to be solved. The emotions must be shielded from attack. 
So long as we remain in the field of the emotions, the war 
monger has all the experience and all the advantage. 
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I. Tue Untrep States 


apes United States is unique among the nations of the 
world in that it has a vast territory, well but not over- 
populated, with unexampled natural resources and a social 
and economic organization that gives it an exceedingly 
high productive capacity and enables its people to enjoy 
a high degree of economic well-being. These conditions 
have given it a position such as no other nation enjoys. 
It has no neighbours in this hemisphere that approach it in 
power or wealth or influence. In fact, its hegemony is so 
complete that it overtops all of the rest of the nations in 
the Western world put together. 

Such a commonwealth has little cause for fear of attack 
by other nations. Such an attack is not inconceivable, but 
it would involve something like political and economic 
suicide for the nation that undertook it. Nor is there any 
great danger of a coalition or alliance of other powers 
directing their military efforts against the United States. 
Occasionally an attempt is made to scare us with the bogy 
of a united Europe determined to free itself from the 
economic and financial domination of this country. But 
this bogy is too obviously a bogy. A very wise statesman 
of half a century ago once said: ‘“‘Who speaks of Europe 
is mistaken.” Europe may have in the League of Nations 
a means of draining off its military ebullience which did not 
exist in Bismarck’s day. But Europe is no more united 
to-day than it was when the Iron Chancellor wrote his 
caustic comment. Every nation in Europe has more to 
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gain by friendship with the United States than its share 
of any booty that might be obtained by even a successful 
joint expedition of Europe against America. It will be : 
many a long moon before the marshalled hosts of England 
and Russia, France and Germany, Italy and Jugo-Slavia 
furnish forth an armada by sea or air that shall be devoted 
J to the conquest or the destruction of the United States. 

If the United States is carried into war in the future, it 
will be as it has been in the past, over some conflict of 
rights in which neither party can withdraw from the 
position that it has taken without injury to its self-respect. 
Such disputes are most likely to arise over matters con- 
cerning our trade and commerce or financial claims. For 
the United States is first and foremost an economic 
organization. It wishes to devote itself to the production 
and sale of its products, to trade and commerce, to the 
profitable lending and investing of its surplus funds, and 
to the enjoyment of the returns from all of these activities. 
It has no national antipathy, no national grudge, no 
memory of a great national wrong crying out for revenge. 
It hates no one, although it perhaps loves no one over- 
much. Americans are a typical, normal, healthy, sane, and 
selfish people. 

Under such circumstances, the only things that are likely 
to involve the United States in war are the things that 
affect its economic well-being, its supply of raw materials, 
its trade, its investments. The policy that results from 
these interests remains fairly uniform from administration 
to administration, regardless of the changes of party. 
Our foreign policy is the product of our international 
situation, and has been hammered out by the alternate 
labour of Republicans and Democrats. 

This policy finds its expression in four general fields: 
Europe, the Far East, South America, and the Caribbean. 
Toward Europe we have always maintained an attitude of 
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disinterestedness, desiring to leave Europe quite alone and 
only asking in return that Europe should not molest us. 
In this we were fairly successful for a century, from 1815 
to 1915. True, we fought the Spanish-American War in 
1898, but that was over Cuba, and the military operations 
were confined to the Caribbean and the Philippines. In the 
main, we managed to keep clear of Europe. By 1914, 
however, the world had shrunk to the extent that it 
brought us within the range of European hostilities, and 
after two and a half years of fighting we were dragged in. 
Our entrance into the war in 1917 marked the end of an 
epoch, the epoch when the world could be divided sharply 
into two halves, the Americas and the Eastern Hemi- 
sphere. By the time we had put 2,000,000 men under arms 
on the European battle fronts and tipped the scales of 
victory in favour of the Allies, Europe, too, realized that a 
new epoch had begun. In the war psychology which still 
persisted, they looked upon the entry of America as a 
guarantee of the permanent ascendancy of the victorious 
Allies. The Germans were the enemy for us as well as for 
them, and the Allied peoples hailed President Wilson 
with unbounded enthusiasm as the apostle of that America 
which was come to stand by them against any further 
aggression from the common enemy and was to enable 
them to enforce their will henceforth and forever on the 
defeated peoples. 

America, of course, had no such idea, and President 
Wilson chose to interpret the enthusiasm with which he 
was received as an approval by the peoples of his own 
yearnings toward international justice and perpetual 
peace. When Wilson learned the double truth that the 
European people were far more interested in their national- 
istic ambitions than in international justice, and that the 
American people were inspired by no quixotic desire to 
assume unprecedented commitments in Europe, he 
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died a defeated and a broken man. And America, rejecting 
the League and holding the notes of half the world, retired 
behind her tariff walls to devote herself to her own more 
immediate interests. 

America thus returned to her traditional attitude of 
disinterestedness in Europe. But the world had changed. 
America, instead of being the debtor of Europe, had 
become the greatest creditor in the world. She might 
withdraw physically from the old continent, but she could 
not withdraw herself from the minds and plans of her 
debtors, nor could she escape the deepest interest in every 
development of European politics, because of its possible 
effect upon the debts and upon her future trade with the 
countries concerned. America is now carrying on a tug of 
war with itself, the old tradition of isolation with disinter- 
estedness pulling one way and the new condition of debt 
and trade interests, reinforced by an idealistic desire to 
do something beneficial for Europe, pulling the other way. 
The net result of these opposing forces at present is to put 
us in a position of getting all we can out of Europe while 
assuming as little as possible of European commitments or 
responsibilities in return, an attitude that, while it has won 
for us the unenviable title of Shylock, is after all not vastly 
different from that of the individual nations of Europe 
itself. It is largely our own professions of idealistic motives 
that have led Europe to expect more from us than a realis- 
tic attitude similar to her own would ever prompt us to 
give. Thus the whole question of American policy in 
Europe is in the fire, and until that policy is reforged under 
the blows of perhaps a decade or two, it will be difficult 
to tell exactly what its shape may be. At present it seems 
to have several definite characteristics. First, the war 
debts must be paid on the basis of the refunding settle- 
ments that have been made. Second, there must be no 
unusual discrimination against American trade either in 
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the European countries themselves or in their colonies 
or mandates. Third, we are willing to join in any plan 
of world organization looking toward peace so long as it 
does not cost us more than a trifle. Meantime, we shall 
keep the immigration bars up so that Europe shall not 
flood the country with cheap labour to the detriment of our 
own labouring classes, and we shall keep the tariff walls 
sufficiently high so that the European nations with cheap 
labour cannot undersell American products in our home 
market. 

Thus we are at once in and out of Europe, and the 
formation of our policy for the future is a matter that will 
demand the highest skill on the part of our statesmen and 
much constructive criticism on the part of the public. 

In regard to South America in general, our old anchors 
still hold. We go back to the Monroe Doctrine, with its 
declaration that any attempt of any European power to 
extend the European system of government to any portion 
of this hemisphere is to be considered dangerous to our 
peace and safety. Under this Doctrine, more vehemently 
than understandingly supported for more than a century 
by the American people, the nations of Latin America 
have preserved their independence from European domina- 
tion. Those in South America have for the most part, 
after some preliminary disturbances, achieved a fair degree 
of political stability and economic well-being. They are 
in a fair way to become great and independent states 
which will make their power increasingly felt in the coun- 
cils of the world. While the Monroe Doctrine still stands, 
there is little likelihood, so far as these states are con- 
cerned, of its ever being ‘applied. It may be an additional 
deterrent upon the aggressive designs of some European 
state, but the South American republics—or most of them 
—are fairly able to stand upon their own feet and defend 
themselves against any but the most powerful opponents. 
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The smaller republics of the Caribbean have not been 
attended by such good fortune. Inspired by the example 
of the larger countries to the south to seize the opportunity 
offered by weakness in the home governments, Central 
America, the immediately adjoining portions of South 
America, and a number of islands in the Caribbean Sea, 
broke away from the mother countries and set up govern- 
ments, nominally republican, over small areas of untutored 
peoples. From the beginning the republican forms were 
but a mask for despotic military tyrannies. Elections were 
held by revolution. The term of office of the president was 
from one revolution to the next. As he could never be sure 
in advance how long this would be there was every 
incentive for quick and efficient looting of the public 
treasury, and appropriation of any other public assets 
upon which private hands could be laid. A favourite trick 
was the placing of a foreign loan, at ruinous discounts, 
of course—discounts low enough to tempt the most 
unscrupulous of financial adventurers. Thus a number of 
the Caribbean republics became loaded up with debts for 
which they had little or nothing to show. One political 
clique after another fought its way into office for the 
privilege of securing the customs receipts. Such a situation 
inevitably brought a threat of intervention from the 
European governments whose nationals had made the 
loans. Any such intervention held the possibility of 
permanent European control and a resultant affront to the 
principle of the Monroe Doctrine. The United States was 
confronted with a choice. Either (1) she must use the 
Doctrine as a bar to the recovery of debts by European 
nations and allow the Caribbean dictators the full reward 
of their knavery; or (2) she must allow the European 
nations to take such action as they found necessary to 
force the republics to live up to their obligations; or (3) 
the United States must itself take action to secure the 
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performance of these obligations and thus protect both 
the Monroe Doctrine and the rights of creditors. The 
Caribbean dictators would have liked her to take the first 
course. One of them is pictured as receiving most calmly 
the news that a European battleship was on the way to his 
chief port to seize the custom house to enforce payment of 
a loan, most of the proceeds of which had gone into the 
dictator’s private bank account. Someone asked him if he 
was not perturbed at the prospect. He tilted back his chair, 
stuck his spurs into the table top, and said: ‘No, what’s 
the Monroe Doctrine for?” To accept in practice this 
rather crude theory of the Monroe Doctrine would have 
got us into much more trouble than it would have avoided. 

To follow the second course would have meant abandon- 
ing the Monroe Doctrine itself. If we recognized the right 
of a European country to occupy the territory of an 
American republic, we should have either to recognize 
its right to determine for itself when it should withdraw, or 
we should face the unpleasant necessity of forcing it to 
withdraw when we thought the occupation had served its 
purpose. 

The third course also had its disadvantages in that it 
threw upon us the responsibility of straightening out the 
political tangles and managing the financial affairs of these 
inchoate republics. Roosevelt was faced with the situation 
in Santo Domingo in 1905. He set forth his idea of the 
Monroe Doctrine as follows: 


The Monroe Doctrine is not a part of international law. But it is the 
fundamental feature of our foreign policy as far as the Western Hemi- 
sphere is concerned, and it has more and more been meeting with recog- 
nition abroad. It is out of the question to claim a right and yet shirk 
the responsibility for exercising that right. . . . We cannot adhere 
permanently to the Monroe Doctrine unless we succeed in making it 
evident in the first place that we do not intend to treat it in any shape 
or way as an excuse for aggrandizement on our part at the expense 
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of the republics to the south of us; second, that we do not intend to 
permit it to be used by any of these republics as a shield to protect 
that republic from the consequences of its own misdeeds against foreign 
nations; third, that inasmuch as by this Doctrine we prevent other 
nations from interfering on this side of the water, we shall ourselves in 
good faith try to help those of our sister republics, which need such 
help, upward toward peace and order. 


Then he went on to the specific question of Santo 
Domingo and added: 


Santo Domingo has now made an appeal to us for help. .. . And not 
only every principle of wisdom but every generous instinct within us 
bids us respond to the appeal. ... The immediate threat came to them 
in the shape of foreign intervention. The previous rulers of Santo Do- 
mingo had recklessly incurred debts, and owing to her internal disorders 
she had ceased to be able to provide means for paying the debts. The 
patience of her foreign creditors had become exhausted, and at least 
one foreign nation was on the point of intervention and was only 
prevented from intervening by the unofficial assurance of this govern- 
ment that it would itself strive to help Santo Domingo in her hour of 
need. 


Roosevelt accepted the implications of his statement and 
made an agreement for the administration of the Domini- 
can customs by an American Receiver General. The 
Senate refused to ratify the agreement, and Roosevelt 
carried it out by executive action as a modus vivendi. It 
worked so satisfactorily that two years later it received 
the Senatorial blessing. 

In 1909 Nicaragua got into a rumpus which led to our 
intervention there by force, to protect the lives and 
property of Americans and other foreigners and ultimately 
to an arrangement for American administration of the 
customs receipts similar to the one that had been estab- 
lished in Santo Domingo. Nicaragua has required a 
measure of control from that day to this. The control 
was withdrawn in 1925, but inside of a few months it was 
necessary to send the marines back again to restore order. 
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In Hayti in 1915 the Negro republic suffered a complete 
political and moral debacle, and the United States took 
charge and imposed a treaty that gives us the right to 
supervise Haytian affairs until 1936. The following year we 
took control of Santo Domingo, relinquishing it again in 
1924. On various occasions we have intervened in Cuba, 
though our action there is under a treaty which came into 
being at the birth of the Cuban Republic. 

All of these interventions—there have been numerous 
others—took place under what has come to be called the 
Caribbean policy of the United States. The fundamental 
considerations in this policy are that disorder in the tiny 
republics almost within sight of our shores constitutes a 
menace to the broader interests of the United States, and 
that if the peoples concerned refuse to conduct themselves 
in a civilized manner that the United States will impose 
upon them a minimum of international decency, even 
though it takes force to do it. The threat to the United 
States, while not vital, is serious in that it results in 
the spread of contagious diseases which are carried to our 
people, in spite of our own sanitary measures, and that the 
increase of smuggling of all kinds, including liquor and 
illegal immigrants, imposes upon us an extra burden of 
expense for additional self-protection. Furthermore, it 
has become an axiom of American strategy that the 
Panama Canal is the keystone of our military and naval 
security. Disorder in the neighbouring republics makes 
more difficult the protection of the Canal against possible 
enemies, and thus again invites American intervention. 
These considerations are in addition to the implications of 
the Monroe Doctrine; they apply particularly to these 
tropical republics, and in the Central American states 
at least have been definitely extended by the action of 
the states themselves. In 1923 the five Central American 
states agreed between themselves that they would not 
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recognize any government among them unless it came into 
power by constitutional means; that is, a revolutionary 
government was not to be recognized. The United States, 
while not a signatory of this treaty, announced its ad- 
herence to the principle. This was a commendable idea, 
but in practice it involved rather heavy responsibilities. 
It was hardly probable that with this treaty in existence 
any government would seek to secure power without a 
fair argument for its own constitutionality. The United 
States would thus be forced to become the ultimate 
arbiter as to which of two governments, both claiming to 
be constitutional, was the one to be recognized. An actual 
case, already described,! arose in Nicaragua between Diaz 
and Sacasa. Each claimed to be the constitutional presi- 
dent: each claimed that the other was revolutionary. 
Whichever the United States approved, it would incur the 
hostility of the other. The burden of this decision, however, 
is thought to be less than the uncertainties that might 
attend any other course. President Coolidge stated the 
Caribbean policy of the country in the following words: 

Toward the governments of countries which we have recognized this 


side of the Panama Canal we feel a moral responsibility that does not 
attach to other nations. 


This statement is at once a frank acknowledgment of 
our special interest in the Caribbean region and a reminder 
that what we have done and may do there is not necessarily 
connected in any way with the Monroe Doctrine. This 
reminder is timely in that there is an active anti-North- 
American sentiment in the various countries of South 
America. This receives encouragement from European 
sources and seizes upon every opportunity to impute 
aggressive imperialism to the United States. It is custom- 
ary for this element to attempt to arouse the peoples of 


1See supra, page 114. 
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the Argentine, Brazil, Chile, and other countries to resent- 
ment against the United States on the plea that what the 
United States has done in Hayti or Santo Domingo or 
Nicaragua it may do in the Argentine or elsewhere, as the 
Monroe Doctrine covers all of Latin America. This propa- 
ganda is designed simply to turn the sentiments of the 
people of the established countries in South America away 
from the United States, and thus to reduce her commer- 
cial, cultural, and political influence in those countries. It 
has its effect. Yet, in spite of it, American trade and in- 
fluence seem to flourish and grow throughout Latin 
America. 

In the Far East conditions have imposed upon the 
United States still a different policy. The problem of the 
Far East is the problem of China. Our one aim in that 
country is to maintain an equality of opportunity for our 
nationals to trade with the 400,000,000 people of China. 
In technical terms we desire most-favoured-nation treat- 
ment—that is, equality of opportunity with the nationals 
of any other country in our commercial relations with the 
Chinese people. 

European imperialism, as represented in pre-war times 
by Britain, Russia, France, and Germany, and by Japan, 
the Far Eastern disciple of that imperialism, had quite 
a different theme. Their determination was to partition 
China between them. In this they were delayed for many 
years by the supposed strength of China itself. But the 
defeat of the great empire by little Japan in 1895 removed 
this fear, and there followed at once a scramble which 
culminated in the “Battle of Concessions” in 1898, the 
Boxer Rebellion of 1g00, and the Russo-Japanese War of 
1904-1905. Then came the overthrow of the Manchu 
Dynasty and the establishment of the republic in 1912, and 
the Great War a few years later. Japan attempted to take 
advantage of Europe’s preoccupation by means of the 
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Twenty-one Demands of 1915, but American opposition 
to this and to the later attempt to overrun Manchuria and 
Siberia brought all the nations to the Washington Confer- 
ence in a mood to renounce their aggressive designs upon 
China and to give that much harassed country a chance 
to work out its own destiny. 

Unfortunately, there are in China anti-foreign elements 
which would become quite as disturbing to the peace and 
commerce of the country, if they had the opportunity, 
as the penetration of the foreign powers. The efforts of 
these elements in China would undoubtedly result in 
attacks upon foreign property, and even foreign lives, 
which would invite retaliation and military occupation, 
with ultimate danger to the integrity of China’s territory. 
The policy of the United States, therefore, has been to in- 
sist as against China upon the same rights that China 
might give to the nationals of any other country, and to 
insist as against the other powers upon the Open Door, or 
the right of Americans to trade under conditions as favour- 
able as those accorded other nations in any part of China.! 


1A curious anomaly in the foreign relations of the United States is the tiny 
republic of Liberia on the east coast of Africa. Liberia is in some sense an 
American protectorate, though fortunately it has caused little concern either at 
Washington or at the other capitals of the world powers. It was founded in 1822 
by Negro freedmen from the United States and has at present about 12,000 
American Negroes out of a total population of nearly 2,000,000. It was declared 
independent in 1847, and a government modelled upon that of the United States 
was established. An American financial adviser designated by the United States 
controls the customs. 

American sentimental interest in Liberia has preserved its independence, has 
established a sort of unannounced Monroe Doctrine, and Liberia shares with 
Abyssinia, and to some extent with Egypt, the distinction of independence 
among all the peoples of Africa. 

New interest was directed to Liberia by the announcement of the Firestone 
rubber interests that they had leased from the Liberian government a million 
acres of land for the cultivation of rubber. Experiments have been pronounced 
successful. American rubber users are thus seeking in Liberia relief from the 
British rubber monopoly in a way that strikingly parallels the efforts of British 
cotton interests to find in the Sudan relief from the American cotton domination, 
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In addition to our specific policies in Europe, in Latin 
America, in the Caribbean, and in the Far East, the United 
States as a trading nation demands respect for her rights on 
the sea and in various parts of the world which are under 
the domination of other powers. She has gone to war on 
several occasions, notably with England in 1812, against 
the Barbary pirates in 1814, and with Germany in 1917, 
for violation of her rights on the sea. There is no reason to 
believe that similar causes would not produce similar 
results in the future. 

In regard to rights of trade in colonial and mandated 
areas, the United States policy is summed up in the 
phrase, “‘the open door.” She is not, however, wholly 
consistent in this policy. In our own colonies, the Philip- 
pines, Porto Rico, and the Virgin Islands, American 
merchants enjoy a highly privileged and protected 
position, and the shipping between continental United 
States and these colonies is considered part of our “‘coast- 
wise” trade and restricted to American ships. This 
attitude with regard to our own colonial areas precludes 
us from complaining against discriminating colonial tariffs 
and other arrangements when they are enforced by other 
powers. In the mandated areas, however, especially such 
as Palestine, Syria, and Iraq, the State Department has 
felt free to protest against discrimination unfavourable to 
American enterprises. It is pointed out that the German 
colonies and the Turkish provinces were surrendered “‘to 
the Allied and Associated Powers,” and that the assign- 
ment of mandates was made by the “Allied Powers” and 
ratified by the League of Nations without the participation 
of the United States. We have acquiesced in the mandates, 
but have not relinquished our claim to a share in the title 
nor our right to the ‘‘open door” for our trade. The 
American contention resulted in an exchange of pointed 
notes between Washington and London over the question 
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of oil in Mesopotamia, a matter which was finally adjusted 
by allowing American participation in the oil development 
in that region. 

As the spread of mass production in America increases 
our surplus of manufactured goods available for sale in 
foreign markets we shall become more and more interested 
in the maintenance of all possible outlets for these goods. 
We shall be more watchful of the efforts of commercial 
interests of other powers to secure advantages from their 
governments in areas that they influence or control, and 
we shall be more ready to protest against such advantages 
when they are secured by regulations that are discrimina- 
tory against American manufacturers and traders. 

America has had her full share of wars in the past. Pa- 
triotism and the inevitable bias of nationalism have taught 
us to look at our participation in all of these wars as 
entirely justifiable, just as it has accustomed us to be 
critical of the military action of other powers. As the world 
grows smaller and competition for world trade is intensi- 
fied, we shall find the causes of friction increasing rapidly 
in number. Fortunately, the political machinery for 
eliminating international friction is more nearly adequate 
than it has been, and there is a constant effort to increase 
both its scope and its efficiency. But the desire to be fair 
and disinterested in estimating the justification for our 
position, both in past disputes and in those which may 
arise, should not carry us to the other extreme. A nation 
that has drawn unto itself so large a proportion of the 
world’s goods and that has constructed so powerful an 
industrial engine as ours will inevitably be subject to 
constant assault by its less favoured rivals. These assaults 
will take every conceivable form as the effort is made by 
national political action to secure advantage in the field of 
economic competition. In many cases the pressure will be 
irresistible to push such political action as far as it can 
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possibly go without provoking the United States to armed 
resistance. It is a situation, therefore, in which generosity, 
however commendable, is apt to have little beneficial 
effect. It will amount to no more than moving back at our 
own expense the line where we will ultimately have to 
stand firm. The surest preventive of serious trouble will 
be a firm, adherence to our own rights, with the exercise 
of every care to do full justice to the rights of others. To 
hew to this line should be the object of our government, 
and the effort should have the full support of the American 
people. To give this support they will have to fight two 
equally disruptive forces. One is the nationalistic tendency 
summed up in the phrase, ‘‘My country, right or wrong,” 
and the other is in the tendency to accept at its full value 
the propaganda carefully fostered from abroad designed 
to secure a yielding attitude on the part of Washington. 


Il. Tue Bririsu Empire 


As we have seen, the fundamental consideration that 
conditions all of Great Britain’s foreign policy is the fact 
that she has 43,000,000 people on an area of 89,000 square 
miles, less than a third of which is under cultivation. To 
furnish food for her people, she must buy from other 
countries upward of $2,500,000,000 worth of foodstuffs 
every year. She must ship abroad enough of her own 
manufactures and other products to pay for this. In order 
to secure the raw materials necessary for this production, 
she must import about $2,000,000,000 worth of cotton, 
wool, oils, timber, rubber, etc. Her total exports must 
run between $4,000,000,000 and $5,000,000,000 a year to 
keep the balance even. Any serious interference with the 
flow of foodstuffs and raw materials to England, or with 
the flow of her exports to markets elsewhere, is a direct 
blow at the economic life of the country and at the liveli- 
hood of its people. 
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Some appreciation of what her trade means to Great 
Britain may be had from a comparison with Japan. With 
almost twice the area and less than half as many more 
people, the Japanese standard of living is far below that 
of the people of Great Britain. And this despite the fact 
that the Japanese have developed their agriculture most 
intensively, so that she imports only about $170,000,000 
worth of foodstuffs a year. The difference in the standard 
of living between Great Britain and Japan is sustained 
by the great foreign trade of Great Britain. 

The British economic structure has been built up 
principally upon the mechanical development of the last 
century. Since the industrial revolution, which came in 
England at the end of the eighteenth century, Great 
Britain has led the rest of the world in industrialization, 
and until the recent progress of Germany and the United 
States made them serious rivals, has maintained her 
position as the workshop of the world. But this predomi- 
nance depended quite as much upon the capacity and 
willingness of the rest of the world to absorb British 
products as upon the capacity of the British industrial 
machine to produce them. The war was not without its 
damaging effects upon this industrial machine. But that 
could have been rapidly repaired. It was in the destruction 
and closing off of world markets that the war wrought its 
greatest havoc to the economic structure of Great Britain. 
The disruption of German industry and the cutting up of 
eastern Europe into small, highly nationalistic states, 
quick to surround themselves with high tariff walls in 
order to become self-sustaining, cut heavily into British 
exports. Upward of a million men, or more than 10 per 
cent. of the working population, were thrown out of employ- 
ment to be supported by the “dole,” or unemployment 
relief, paid out of the earnings of the remainder of the 
people. Quite rightly did Mr. Lloyd George point to the idle 
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factories of Lancashire and say to M. Poincaré: “These are 
our devastated regions.”’ The war damage to British trade, 
though less easy to estimate in actual figures, was quite 
as real and quite as serious as the destruction of buildings 
by shot and shell, and of mines by flooding, in northern 
France and Belgium. 

Britain’s fundamental post-war problem is to get her 
unemployed back to work and to find markets for the 
goods that their labour can produce. In other words, the 
British task is to restore British trade to its pre-war pro- 
portions in order that she may feed and clothe her people. 
The chief preoccupation of British diplomacy is thus seen 
to be far more than a desire to recover the lost profits 
of British manufacturers. It is a matter of life or death for 
the British people. 

The Peace Conference of Paris was hardly under way 
before it became evident that the British economists fully 
realized the necessity from the British point of view of 
restoring the trade and commerce of the world. It was only 
the momentum of the war psychology among the British 
masses and the unshakable tenacity of Clemenceau that 
enabled France to write into the Versailles Treaty the 
stringent restrictions upon Germany. The delusive pros- 
perity that followed the Armistice kept alive the hope that 
world trade might go on as before without the participation 
of the German people. But the crash that came in 1921 de- 
stroyed this hope and convinced the English people that 
the economic restoration of the world demanded the par- 
ticipation of German industry. 

France, being in an entirely different situation, had no 
sympathy with this change of heart of the British people. 
From the first, as we shall see, the main French problem 
was that of security against a German revival, either 
military or economic. For England, a German economic 
revival was a thing greatly to be desired. For France, a 
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revival of German economic power meant a revival of 
German military power, and was therefore a thing most 
sedulously to be avoided. This is the basis of the widening 
breach between the British and French point of view dur- 
ing the years from 1922 to 1926. France insisted on keeping 
Germany down. England desired to help Germany up. 
The two former allies could hardly pull in opposite direc- 
tions and still clasp hands in friendship. 

England, however, had one thing to fear above even the 
continued suppression of German industry. That was the 
renewal of European hostility and the return to a war 
psychology. This would mean new expense for armaments, 
new burdens of taxation, and the constant fear of a new 
and still more destructive outburst in actual warfare. The 
problem was to satisfy France’s demand for security in 
some way that would allow Germany to assume her old 
place as a great industrial nation. The solution was found 
at Locarno, where England guaranteed to come to the aid 
of France if she were ever attacked by Germany, and at the 
same time saved German susceptibilities by agreeing to 
come to the aid of Germany if she were ever attacked by 
France. 

Meantime, the Dawes Plan, of which the English econ- 
omist, Sir Josiah Stamp, was one of the chief architects, 
had removed the reparations questions from the heated 
atmosphere of international politics to the more rational 
atmosphere of economics. Germany was at last free to turn 
her attention to her own economic development and to 
resume her part as one of the greatest customers—albeit 
at the same time a strong competitor—of British industry. 
The happy outcome was consummated by the admission 
of Germany as a permanent member of the Council of the 
League of Nations in 1926. England thus put in the way 
of solution one of the most exasperating problems that 


followed the World War. 
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Her success in this matter gave her statesmen courage to 
meet another almost equally aggravating. Out of the long 
decades of Czarist autocracy in Russia—an anachronism 
extending down into the twentieth century—had been 
born a violent revolutionary movement, based upon a 
dogmatic acceptance of the Socialist philosophy of Karl 
Marx. The stability of the Russian political and social 
structure was not sufficient to withstand the shock of the 
Great War, and it crashed in a debacle of revolution in 
March of 1917. So unprepared were even its enemies that 
they were wholly unready to substitute any other form of 
government. The officers of the Duma and other represen- 
tatives of the middle classes took control and attempted 
for a few months to carry on. But the disciples of Marx 
set to work at once, and by the end of October they were 
able to overthrow the rudimentary régime that has 
replaced Czarism and seize the reins of government over 
all of Russia, a territory of more than 8,000,000 square 
miles, one seventh of the land surface of the globe, and of 
140,000,000 people. 

The social precepts of Karl Marx were in large part the 
expression of his antipathy for the capitalistic system as 
he found it in operation in industrial England. When his 
Russian disciples captured the power and resources of 
Russia, their chief rejoicing at their own success was that 
it gave them a new base of operations to carry on their 
warfare against capitalism. They formed in Moscow the 
Third International, an organization devoted, as had been 
its two predecessors, to the spread of international Social- 
ism and the transfer of power to the working classes. 
The Third International, however, had no patience with 
evolutionary processes, and set about to destroy capitalism 
with every weapon that came to its hand. It revelled 
in intrigue, disorder, and violence. It levied heavy toll 
upon its a/ter ego, the government of Russia, to support 
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its attacks upon capitalistic states in all parts of the world. 
No success would satisfy it short of complete overthrow of 
the capitalistic order and the substitution therefor of a 
dictatorship of the proletariat. 

Agents of the Third International set to work in almost 
every country of Europe and America. But the two obvious 
outstanding strongholds of capitalism were the United 
States and the British Empire. The United States offered 
little opportunity for Communist activity. Its government 
was reasonably democratic, its industrial policy more or 
less enlightened, and its labouring classes sufficiently 
satisfied in the enjoyment of a widespread prosperity so 
that little heed was paid to the denunciations of the Com- 
munist agents. England offered far better opportunities. 
The hardships of the war, the burden of taxation that 
followed, and the great masses of unemployed in a com- 
paratively small area offered a more fertile field for the 
Moscow agitators. The apparent pregnability of the 
British Empire, together with the failure of their efforts 
in other directions, led the strategists of Moscow to concen- 
trate their attack upon Great Britain as the champion of 
the capitalist system. They knew that the strength of 
Great Britain was the strength of British trade, and that 
the weakness of Great Britain was the weakness of British 
trade. Every blow that could be delivered to British trade 
in any part of the world meant a blow to British supremacy, 
meant more men out of work in England and more men 
ready to listen to the philosophy of Marx as expounded 
by the followers of Lenin. 

Through the length and the breadth of her empire Great 
Britain began to feel the effects of the onslaught. In Persia 
she had to surrender the control of the oil resources and 
the trade routes that British officials had secured in the 
post-war shake-up. In Turkey, Britain saw Constantinople 
reduced to a second-rate town by the boycott of the Turk- 
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ish people. And saw her protégés, the Greeks, driven from 
Smyrna and the coasts of Anatolia. In Egypt a rising 
nationalism compelled a recognition of a qualified inde- 
pendence. In Afghanistan the Emir renounced his British 
friendship and his British subsidy for Russian money. 
Throughout India there stirred revolt against the British 
Raj. And in China an anti-British boycott cut deep into 
the vitals of British trade. In every instance the hand of 
Moscow was at work encouraging, directing, and assisting 
the native forces which formed the real substance of the 
movements. 

British statesmen had made various efforts to come to 
terms with the Russian leaders. During the Labour Minis- 
try, Prime Minister Macdonald had negotiated a treaty 
recognizing the Soviet government, and received a Russian 
ambassador in London. A trade of some though not great 
value was being built up. This trade, in accordance with 
the Communist philosophy, was handled on the Russian 
side by state-controlled agencies, which had a numerous 
representation in London. The Anglo-Russian Treaty 
stipulated that there should be no propaganda against 
either government by the agents of the other. Prominent 
British statesmen, however, frequently denounced the 
Bolshevik regime in no uncertain terms, and the partici- 
pation of Communist agents in the anti-British move- 
ments in all parts of the world could hardly be denied. 
When the general strike was called in England in May of 
1926, there was little attempt to disguise the sympathy of 
the more radical English labour leaders with the Com- 
munist ideas, and Moscow responded with substantial 
contributions to the strikers’ war chest. As in the Soviet 
system the state is not only supreme but ubiquitous, those 
Englishmen who were not so sympathetic toward Russia 
naturally looked upon these contributions as coming in 
effect from the Russian government. The intensification 
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and partial success of the anti-British campaign in China, 
and the discovery of more or less convincing evidence of 
the activities of Russian agents in England itself, finally 
led to the severance of diplomatic relations by the British 
government in May of 1927. This act marked the end of 
what was destined from the beginning to be a futile 
attempt to reconcile the principles of communism as typi- 
fied by Soviet Russia and the principles of capitalism as 
typified by imperial Britain. The two are irreconcilably 
antagonistic, and the success of one demands the destruc- 
tion of the other. Whether the world can be divided into 
two sections, one capitalist and the other Communist, 
which will remain at peace with each other is still to be 
seen. But in the eyes of British Conservative statesmen, 
at least, the chances are small. 

Mr. Baldwin’s government, under pressure from the 
most Conservative elements led by Winston Churchill, 
Lord Birkenhead, and others, undertook to strengthen the 
defenses of capitalism and frankly accepted for Great 
Britain the burden of leadership in the war of ideas and 
systems which they felt was impending. Not only did they 
expel the representatives of Russian diplomacy and 
Russian trade from London, but they set about the align- 
ment of states in Central Europe against Russia. The 
reconciliation with France, which Locarno made possible, 
was enlarged upon, while increased efforts were made to 
turn Germany definitely toward her western neighbours 
and against Russia. An attempt was made to bring the 
Baltic republics of Esthonia, Latvia, and Lithuania into 
a Baltic Entente which would have an anti-Russian com- 
plexion. Poland was encouraged to an intransigent attitude. 
Russian hostility in Rumania was felt to be assured by the 
Russian refusal to recognize the former Russian province 
of Bessarabia as Rumanian territory. 
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It was in Italy, however, that this trend of British 
statesmanship was most successful. Italy, so long as Great 
Britain remains the greatest naval power in Europe, is by 
virtue of her exposure to sea attack marked by nature as 
an ally of Great Britain. Italy cannot afford to be at war 
with the British Navy. The British statesmen, however, 
desired to have the new and aggressive Italy which is the 
creation of Fascism, as an active rather than as a passive 
partner. She prevailed upon Italy during the dispute with 
Turkey over Mosul, for example, to mobilize troops and to 
allow the impression to go out that if Turkey ventured to 
resist the British pretensions by force that Italy would 
join Great Britain and take advantage of the opportunity 
to secure territory for expansion in Asia Minor. The Turks 
accepted the British terms. The next move was to align 
Italy definitely against Russia. By an agreement made in 
Paris in 1920, Great Britain, France, Italy, and Japan 
had recognized Bessarabia as Rumanian territory, but the 
agreement was not to come into force until it was ratified 
by three powers. Great Britain and France had ratified; 
Italy and Japan had not. But in the spring of 1927 Italy 
announced her ratification of the Paris agreement, thus 
bringing it into force, to the delight of Rumania and the 
consternation of Russia. 

It was not to be supposed that Italy would thus assist 
England’s plans without compensation. Fascist Italy, 
under the impulse of a newly awakened and highly in- 
tensive nationalistic spirit, evidences a desire to re- 
establish the ascendancy of Rome in the Mediterranean. 
For reasons that have already been suggested, she is 
reconciled to have that ascendancy cut by the lines of 
British trade. But she does not look with the same com- 
placency upon the great French domain in northern 
Africa. Italian antipathy toward France has been carefully 
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nourished. Britain has been willing to pay a price for 
Italian codperation, but has carefully avoided any action 
that would offer a direct affront to Paris. 

In Abyssinia Great Britain has forwarded the Italian 
desire for economic penetration. Far more significant has 
been the encouragement of Italian ambitions in Albania. 
Here, in 1926, after some years of British opposition to 
Italian designs, this opposition was suddenly withdrawn 
and Italy signed the Pact of Tirana, which converted 
Albania into something approaching an Italian protecto- 
rate. This gravely affronted Jugo-Slavia, an ally of France, 
as it gave Italy control of the entrance to the Adriatic Sea, 
and also an excellent base for operations in any part of the 
Balkan Peninsula. But it bound Italy the more closely 
to Great Britain. 

In China Britain still has a baffling problem. Here, too, 
she must fight Moscow, but Moscow operates behind the 
broad shield of Chinese nationalism. Any attempt to use 
force against Moscow in China must be directed in the 
first instance against the Chinese, and Britain’s main 
interest in China is trade. Her statesmen frankly recognize 
the fact that one does not increase trade by shooting at 
one’s customers. To acquiesce in Chinese demands is to 
run the danger of strengthening Moscow’s position in 
China. To resist Chinese demands results in the intensi- 
fication of the boycott, and results no less in the strength- 
ening of Russian influence. Thus Britain has been forced 
to adopt the more conciliatory policy of the United States 
and to stand by, using force only to protect her nationals 
and their property until such time as the Chinese them- 
selves shall work out a solution of their internal problems 
in the hope that this solution will offer ample opportunities 
for the renewal of British trade. 

Meanwhile Britain’s relation to Japan is a subject of 
interest. Fear of Russian aggression in the Far East led 
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England to make an alliance with Japan in 1902. Under the 
terms of this agreement England was to come to the aid of 
Japan in the event of war in which more than one power 
took the field against Japan. This agreement removed the 
fear of Japan that, in case she went to war with Russia, 
Germany or France might enter the contest against her. 
It paved the way for the Russo-Japanese War and left 
Russia to deal single-handed with Japan. The result was 
that Russia was pushed back from the shores of the Yellow 
Sea into northern Manchuria and lost both Korea and 
southern Manchuria to Japan. The Anglo-Japanese 
Alliance was revised and extended in 1905 and in 1911. It 
encouraged Japan to pursue her aggressive policy on the 
Continent, sometimes even at the expense of Great Britain 
herself. On the other hand, it was instrumental in bringing 
Japan into the Great War on the side of Britain and the 
Allies, an action that resulted in the early elimination of 
Germany as a factor in the Far East. Japan lost no op- 
portunity to extend her sway during the years from 1914 
to 1gtg. And when the powers were able once more to turn 
their attention to the Far East, they found Japan had not 
only displaced Germany but had become herself a new 
and formidable menace to European hegemony in eastern 
Asia. The Japanese demand for formal recognition of 
racial equality at the Peace Conference had alarmed the 
British dominions bordering on the Pacific, as well as the 
United States, and in the latter country there was a strong, 
although groundless, feeling that the Anglo-Japanese 
Alliance might be brought into operation against the 
United States. The result was strong pressure on London 
to abrogate the Alliance. This was finally accomplished 
at the Washington Conference by the substitution of a 
Four Power Treaty between the United States, Great 
Britain, France, and Japan, mutually guaranteeing their 
Pacific possession and containing promises to abstain from 
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aggression in China. The Washington Conference restored 
American leadership as regards dealing with China, and so 
isolated Japan that she reversed her policy of aggression 
on the Asiatic Continent and adopted a policy of concili- 
ation that soon restored her to favour in the eyes of China 
and of the powers. The benefits of the Washington 
Conference, however, were frittered away by the long 
delay of France, and for a time of Italy, in ratifying the 
agreements. Not until the Nationalist movement in China 
had been given a new impulse by the shooting of six 
students in a demonstration in the International Settle- 
ment at Shanghai in May of 1925 were the treaties ratified 
and the way opened for continuing the work begun at 
Washington. By that time, the demands of the Chinese 
Nationalists had far outrun the concessions at Washington, 
and the situation rapidly developed into one approaching 
open warfare between the Chinese Nationalists and the 
Treaty powers. The United States and Japan both advo- 
cated a policy of toleration, refusing to countenance any 
intervention in the Chinese struggle. The British Foreign 
Office was apparently in sympathy with this attitude, 
although there was a strong demand by British interests 
in the Far East for forceful action. Although Great Britain 
sent by far the largest military forces to the Far East, 
Downing Street took no action that was not in harmony 
with the American and Japanese policy of non-aggression. 
If the Nationalists succeed in capturing Peking, however, 
the situation may be altered, the ultimate alignment 
depending on the extent of Russian influence in the new 
régime. If the moderate Nationalists are in control and 
the Russian and communistic elements are suppressed, 
there is hope for a fair and reasonable solution of the 
difficulties between China and the powers. If the Com- 
munist element should gain control in China, they will 
undoubtedly make an effort to extend the Nationalist 
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movement to Manchuria and to dislodge Japan from her 
privileged position in that region. Although the integrity 
of China will be the ostensible purpose of this movement, 
its immediate result will be to further Russian aims at the 
expense of Japan. And it is to be expected that Japan will 
take the necessary steps to counter any such move, even 
to the eXtent of military occupation of Manchuria. In so 
far as Japan’s action is directed against Russia, it will have 
the support of Great Britain, the same conditions that led 
to the Anglo-Japanese Alliance of 1902 again producing 
similar results. This time, however, Great Britain will have 
to reckon with a violent and moreor less cohesive National- 
ism in China, which by means of a renewed boycott might 
force her to proceed with extreme caution in supporting 
the Japanese in a movement that would be represented to 
the Chinese as aggression against China. The intricacies 
of the whole Far Eastern situation have demonstrated the 
practical necessity of codperation on the part of Great 
Britain, Japan, and the United States, and Great Britain 
has already demonstrated her appreciation of the value of 
such codperation. 

Despite the value to England of the Far Eastern trade 
India is, of course, the keystone of the British Empire. 
With India safe, the British Empire stands. If India is 
lost, no one can tell what may happen. England’s control 
of India was born of British trade, and British trade is 
to-day vitally dependent upon the Indian market. More 
than 10 per cent. of the exports of Great Britain go to 
India and that io per cent. means the difference between 
gain or loss to British industry. 

The value of India, however, is far more than the value 
of Indian trade alone. India is the symbol of the world 
power of Great Britain. If India were lost, the prestige of 
the British Empire would fall at once from the zenith 
to the nadir. India must be held at all costs if the Empire 
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is to endure. It is the good fortune of Britain that the 
trade of India makes India worth holding from the eco- 
nomic point of view as well. 

India is contiguous to Persia, Afghanistan, the Chinese 
province of Turkestan, and Tibet. All of these countries 
are or recently have been unstable politically. All are 
and have been subject to Russian influence, Czarist or 
Bolshevik. In order to protect the land frontier of India, 
England has taken a deep interest in each of them. In 1907 
she came to an agreement with Russia over Persia which, 
while it ended a long rivalry between the two empires in 
that country, left comparatively little of it for the Persians 
themselves. After the Armistice, England moved into 
Persia and wrote a treaty which made that country virtu- 
ally a British protectorate. Russian support enabled the 
Persians to refuse the treaty, and a renascent Persia has 
since become an effective buffer between Britain and 
Russia. In Afghanistan the British have depended upon 
military action and subsidies. At present, Britain holds the 
Afghans at the Khyber Pass, but the Emir is receiving his 
subsidy from Russia. There has been intrigue and 
counter-intrigue in Turkestan, but the mountain barrier 
is effective in this section of the Indian border. In Tibet, 
Britain has a quarrel with China. China, according to her 
custom, claimed suzerainty over the neighbouring country 
of Tibet. The Tibetans allowed the Chinese a shadowy 
authority, and in 1911 Tibet was declared by the Chinese 
a part of the new Republic. Meantime, the British were 
extremely suspicious of Russian influence filtering down 
through Mongolia, and had sent in the Younghusband 
expedition in 1904. To effective Chinese control the British 
would have had no great objection. But to Chinese control 
that permitted Russian penetration they were firmly 
opposed. They finally dealt with the Dalai Lama of Tibet 
himself and made an agreement which allows them to pro- 
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grave offense. 

In order to defend the Empire, the line of communi- 
cation between England and India must be kept open 
without interruption or the threat of interruption. Down 
past the coasts of France, Portugal, and Spain, across 
the Mediterranean, down through the Red Sea and the 
Gulf of Aden, and across the Arabian Sea, a way must 
always be open for British merchantmen and British 
men-of-war. The Road to India thus becomes as vital a 
part of the British Empire as India itself. Its importance 
accounts for many of the activities of Great Britain that 
otherwise would appear to be perhaps inexcusable med- 
dling with the affairs of its neighbours. The British sea 
lords watch jealously the French programme of submarine 
construction, because French submarines could threaten 
the Road to India. Portugal is kept under English tutelage. 
Spain’s demand for the return of Gibraltar goes unheeded. 
And France’s ambition to acquire Tangier, which like 
Gibraltar commands the western entrance to the Mediter- 
ranean, meets an immovable British resistance. Egypt’s 
yearning for independence must remain partially un- 
satisfied. All this that the sea route to India may be held 
free from outside menace. Likewise, in Palestine, Trans- 
Jordania, various parts of Arabia, Mesopotamia, and 
Persia, the firm hand of England is always present, in 
order that the alternate land route to India across Asia 
Minor may not be closed to Britain. It is easy to sympa- 
thize with the plausible claims of Egypt for self-determi- 
nation and independence. But England knows that the 
cry for Egyptian independence comes not so much from the 
Egyptians as from Syrians, Turks, and Albanians who 
have secured political control in Egypt and who are quite 
ready to exploit Egyptian independence not only to the 
detriment of the Egyptians themselves, but to blackmail 
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England in Egypt, in the Sudan, on the Suez Canal, and 
throughout the Mohammedan world. 

The fact that the Road to India cuts across the centre of 
Islam produces one of the major conflicts of world politics. 
The Mohammedan world, though hopelessly divided by 
internal discords, religious, political, and .racial, finds its 
one universal solvent in its traditional conflict with 
Christendom. Neither the man power nor the industrial 
power of Islam is sufficient ever to enable it to become a 
serious threat to modern Christendom in Europe itself. 
But the traditional hostility to Christendom makes of 
Islam a fertile ground for intrigue by those European 
statesmen who make more of intra-European quarrels 
than of the solidarity of Christendom. Great Britain, 
Germany, France, Italy, and Greece have all been guilty 
of such machinations, but the menace most generally 
feared is from Communist Russia. The Communists find 
in the anti-European sentiments of Islam an instrument 
ready to their hands in their battle against the capitalism 
of western Europe. No smouldering resentment is more 
quickly fanned to flame than that of a people living under 
the political domination of another race. While English 
liberals would readily join with the liberals of other 
countries in encouraging the efforts of subject nations to 
obtain self-government and independence, yet even Eng- 
lish liberals cannot forget that the period of transition 
from foreign rule to successful self-government is almost 
sure to be one of disorder, violence, and intrigue. They 
might be quite willing to stand aside and see a subject 
people forge a new nation in the fires of revolution and 
civil war. But when those fires threaten to destroy the 
structure of the British Empire, in which are included 
more than 400,000,000 people, or nearly a quarter of the 
population of the earth, British liberals may well be ex- 
cused if they conclude that the game is not worth the 
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candle, that the orderly routine of life and the economic 
well-being of 400,000,000 people is not to be lightly risked 
in order that 12,000,000 Egyptians, for example, may have 
the doubtful privilege of entering upon a long struggle for 
self-government. 

Whatever may be the attitude of English liberals, the 
great preponderance of English opinion supports the 
government in its determination to allow to the peoples 
within the Empire only that measure of participation in 
administrative matters which they can exercise without 
seriously endangering the economic and political structure 
of the Empire itself. The charge that this attitude of the 
British government is a hypocritical one is belied by the 
situation in Canada, Australia, New Zealand, South 
Africa, and the Irish Free State. In these self-governing 
dominions, the control of London has been reduced to a 
minimum and is hardly effective in any appreciable degree 
except in the field of international relations. Even here the 
dominions are free to handle directly matters that affect 
only themselves. All five of the dominions are members of 
the League of Nations, and Canada and the Irish Free 
State exchange diplomatic representatives with the 
United States. No greater measure of independence is 
possible without voluntarily dissolving the Empire itself. 
For such a step there is no more demand in the dominions 
than there is in England. The ties of sentiment (except in 
the case of the Irish Free State) are strong bonds to hold 
the Empire together. The Irish people have come to see 
that secession from the Empire would not be an unmixed 
blessing. To these ties there is the added incentive of 
economic benefit, resulting from inter-imperial tariff 
preferences and other devices that attempt to secure sub- 
stantial advantages for the peoples of the Empire without 
overbalancing disadvantages. Since the Inter-Imperial 
Conference of 1926, the five self-governing dominions 
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have taken substantially equal rank with Great Britain 
itself in what is henceforth more correctly designated the 
British Commonwealth of Nations, as distinguished from 
the British Empire. 

It may be said that the six sister nations of the Common- 
wealth have now become joint proprietors of the British 
Empire. The tradition of British imperialism is the heri- 
tage of all alike, and the dominions, though in far less 
degree than the mother country, are like her interested in 
the expansion of their trade and commerce throughout the 
world. The dominions, however, with the exception of the 
Irish Free State, have at least one outstanding interest 
which may be said to overshadow that of world commerce. 
That is the matter of Oriental immigration. In Canada, 
Australia, New Zealand, and South Africa the coming of 
the white man and the establishment of a high standard 
of Anglo-Saxon civilization has produced a labour vac- 
uum into which, if they were not held out, there would 
inevitably flow hundreds of thousands of labourers from 
the overcrowded areas of southern and eastern Asia. The 
peoples of these dominions, like those of the western 
United States, are thoroughly convinced that such an 
inundation would destroy the civilization that they have 
established and the high economic standard that they now 
enjoy. Like the United States, they demand that the 
Japanese, the Chinese, the Malay, and the Hindu remain 
in their own section of the world, or at least that they 
should not be allowed to come in in such numbers as to 
reduce the standard of living in the Anglo-Saxon do- 
minions to that which prevails in the Oriental countries. 
The British Foreign Office is bound to take heed of these 
sentiments in the dominions, and, like the State Depart- 
ment in Washington, it finds that it has a delicate problem 
to handle with the Japanese government. In addition to 
this, Downing Street has to assume the burden of making 
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clear to Indian subjects of the British Empire why they 
cannot enter freely South Africa or Canada or other por- 
tions of the Empire. Here are problems to test the states- 
manship both of the British Foreign Office and of the 
dominion leaders, the latter frequently limited in their own 
conception of the problem by the intolerance of their 
constituents. 

Except where the immigration question relegates trade 
to a secondary position, trade remains for the dominions, 
as for the mother country, the chief consideration. The 
care and protection of this trade is the eternal preoccu- 
pation of the British Foreign Office. With a tradition of 
centuries of aggressive imperialism behind it, it is not to be 
wondered at that British imperialism is still more direct 
in its methods than American imperialism, for example. 
The British people, or at least all but a small minority of 
them, would probably be quite content to accept the 
present limits of the Empire and gradually to devolve a 
larger and larger measure of self-government upon the 
subject peoples as they showed their capacity to exercise 
it, with the ultimate goal the participation of all peoples 
within the Empire on some such basis as that of the present 
self-governing dominions. 

There are two considerations that render it extremely 
difficult to follow such a course. The Empire embraces so 
vast a territory, so many and such diverse peoples, that 
any such tranquil policy is constantly threatened both by 
the overweening ambition of nationalistically inclined 
political leaders, and the equally constant pressure of 
various foreign interests on the various parts of its far- 
flung holdings. The demands of the nationalist politicians 
among its subject peoples Great Britain will meet with as 
much liberalism as is practical without endangering the 
general British interests in world trade, particularly as 
crystallized in the Empire. She will not hesitate to use 
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force to repress such demands where they run beyond this 
danger line of British interests. She will not be deterred by 
any doctrinaire sympathy with the abstract rights of these 
subject peoples. To the typical British mind, the abstract 
rights of no national group can be allowed to overbalance 
the established order of the British Empire with its 
400,000,000 people. Pressure comes both from other organ- 
ized powers such as Russia and from more primitive tribes 
and peoples such as the Afghans. There is hardly a nation 
on the globe that is not touched in some way or other by 
British interests, and the constant watchfulness on the 
part of the British Foreign Office is needed to prevent 
these contacts of interests from becoming clashes and 
conflicts. Ninety-nine out of a hundred of them can be and 
are amicably adjusted. It is the one per cent. that cannot 
be so adjusted that assume serious import and furnish 
much of the raw material for international conflict. 

We have seen how the divergence of interests with 
France on the reconstruction of Europe, and especially 
Germany, has given British diplomacy a major pre- 
occupation since the war. We have seen how the irreconcil- 
able differences with Soviet Russia have led to an impasse 
that is pregnant with danger for the future peace of the 
world. With such problems before it, it is quite natural 
that Great Britain should resort to more summary meth- 
ods in what appear to it minor matters. Eternal vigilance 
is the price of the maintenance of the British Empire and 
the uninterrupted course of British trade. It demands all 
of the energy of the British statesmen to deal with the 
major problems of world polity. They can hardly afford 
to allow these already supercomplicated matters to be 
made more intricate by nationalist movements among 
their subject peoples and by too scrupulous a regard for 
the abstract rights of small groups who threaten the se- 
curity, even locally, of the British programme. 
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Britain’s dependence for her very life on the continuance 
of her world trade puts her in a peculiar position. Peace is 
a prime requisite; the British people is never so well off 
as in the piping times of peace. Yet, if there is war, Britain 
is so inextricably entangled in all parts of the world that 
she must inevitably be in it. And if she is in it, her pre- 
carious food situation demands that she be in it domi- 
nantly ahd victoriously. Especially is this true on the sea. 
British economy needs peace; it needs it so badly that it 
must be in position to enforce it by the sword if necessary. 
Peace it must have, a Pax Britannica if no other is avail- 
able. It is this paradox that makes the British Empire at 
once a great force for world peace and one of the readiest 
of the nations to go to war. 

It is this contradiction in the very nature of the British 
position that gives rise to pro-British and anti-British 
sentiment in the United States. Those who emphasize 
the possibilities of Anglo-Saxon codperation toward world 
peace think of the British Empire in its peaceful aspect, 
while those who dwell upon the menace of British imperial- 
ism think of it in its aggressive aspect. Some of the more 
imaginative of the latter incline to conjure up a picture 
of Downing Street constantly at work to undermine the 
position of the United States and ready to seize every 
opportunity, and above all waiting for a major oppor- 
tunity finally to break the United States as a world 
power. There may be men in England—possibly there are 
representatives of this school even in Downing Street— 
who harbour such ideas. But the great mass of public 
opinion in England has been too long schooled in practical 
world politics to lend encouragement to any such danger- 
ous project. As for war between the two great Anglo- 
Saxon nations, this would be so disastrous to both that it 
must await the creation of issues that have not yet been 
born, and that, in the present temper of American opinion, 
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it is hardly conceivable will ever arise. Peace with America 
is far more valuable to the British Empire than anything 
she could possibly gain by war, unless America herself 
deliberately starts out to smash the economic structure 
which furnishes a livelihood to the British people, a con- 
tingency not within the bounds of present probability. 
England and the United States will have their disagree- 
ments, they will have their conflicts of trade and financial 
interests, they will grumble against each other occasionally 
on the question of war debts. But these differences of 
opinion will be no more serious than those between direc- 
tors of a corporation or brothers in the same household. It 
is a long way from such disputes back to the method of 
Cain. Peace promises too much and war too little to the 
Anglo-Saxon nations to make an armed conflict between 
them a probability in any foreseeable future. 


Ill. France 


The post-war problem of France may be summed up in 
the phrase, “Security and reparations—both if possible, 
but security if a choice must be made.” France’s haunting 
fear of the menace of invasion from across the Rhine is at 
once a strange contrast and a natural result of her heroic 
defense when such an invasion came in 1914. Twice in half 
a century have the French had to meet a German invasion, 
and the losses that she suffered in victory the second time 
were even greater than those she suffered in defeat the 
first time. Hence the French mind rhythmically returns to 
the dominant idea—security, security, security. 

It is no answer to say that in previous centuries on 
many occasions it was Germany who had to suffer an 
invasion from across the Rhine. This is quite true. But 
France is no more interested in making contributions to 
poetic justice where she is the victim than are any of the 
rest of us. Whatever may have been the record of French 
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militarism against a wholly disunited Germany in the past, 
France to-day, a nation with a population practically 
stabilized at 40,000,000, faces a united Germany with a 
rapidly growing population already in excess of 60,000,000. 
The disparity in numbers is but one of several factors that 
serve to increase the French fear. Germany is a highly 
industriglized country well equipped with the sinews of 
war, while France is much more predominantly an agri- 
cultural country with a smaller proportion of the industries 
so vital to war power. Again the great iron and steel plants 
of France are all situated close to her eastern border, 
where they may be paralyzed, destroyed, or captured and 
used by the enemy in his first rush: Germany’s great iron 
and steel industries are more widely distributed and less 
open to prompt assault by the French. Again the terms of 
the Treaty of Versailles have fostered in Germany a hatred 
-of France and a desire for revenge by again turning the 
tables upon her, which lends spirit to the dead weight of 
material predominance. Prickings of the French conscience 
may add to the French fear in this respect, but it is no less 
real on that account. 

The unhappy story of German reparations has added its 
quota to exacerbate the relations between the two coun- 
tries. When the German armies pounded their way through 
Belgium into northern France, their modern equipment of 
high explosives and heavy guns wrought a destruction 
without parallel in history. It is not necessary to accuse 
France of vindictiveness because she wrote into the Peace 
Treaty and forced Germany to sign a confession of Ger- 
man guilt for commencing the war. On this confession was 
based the French demand that Germany repair the damage 
she had done to the homes and factories and mines of 
France. Politicians and populace did not realize what was 
already clear to the economists—that the damage wrought 
was far beyond Germany’s capacity to repair, and that the 
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war had cost the Allies several times the total wealth of 
the Central Powers. Even if this wealth could have been 
transferred bodily to France and England and Italy, it 
would not have begun to pay the bill. And quite obviously 
the lands, the buildings, the railways, and ports of Ger- 
many could not be moved over into France or England. 
Gradually, the truth began to sift down among the masses 
of the French people that Germany could only pay out 
of her earnings; that is, out of her net national income. 
The iron of Lorraine and the coal of the Saar Valley could 
be transferred to France. But that was only a beginning. 
If France was to restore her devastated regions from Ger- 
man payments, Germany would have to be allowed to 
make a profit from her world trade. This, of course, meant 
restoring Germany to ascendancy as an industrial nation. 
The Germans were naturally more ready to accept this 
situation than were the French, and in the unceasing re- 
sistance of Germany against compliance with the im- 
possible terms of the Versailles Treaty the French saw 
only a will to resist and a determination to continue in 
peace the struggle that the Germans had lost in war. When 
the English, also moved by their own economic interests, 
began to urge the necessity for German recovery in any 
plan of European reconstruction, France felt that she was 
betrayed; her Allies were deserting her in the face of a 
revengeful and vindictive Germany. She felt that not only 
her promised reparations but her security also was at 
stake. Very well, she would rely upon her own military 
power. She would ignore her debts to her Anglo-Saxon 
associates and devote her energies to maintaining her 
military establishment at a figure that would not only 
protect her against a German attack but that would enable 
her to enforce the provisions of the Versailles Treaty by the 
power of her own right arm. She built up reinforcements 
for her own power by lending money and advisers to the 
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new states of eastern Europe, whose life and territories 
depended upon the sanctity of the Versailles treaties. She 
formed the Little Entente of Czecho-Slovakia, Jugo- 
Slavia, and Rumania, and she sent money and military 
missions to Poland, thus building a new line of allies along 
Germany’s eastern frontier to replace the Russia which 
had failed her. France was thus ready to enforce her will 
upon Germany by the good old method of alliances and 
armies. Not until she had tried this method by invading 
the Ruhr and seen its failure in practice was France con- 
vinced of its futility. Reparations, if they were to be ob- 
tained, must be obtained in some other way, and the as- 
tronomical figures that France had cherished must be cut 
to more earthly size. 

The first result of the ultimate acceptance by France of 
the validity of economic laws was the Dawes Plan, which 
put the German reparations payments on a business basis 
and was instrumental in substituting in Germany a will 
to perform for the will to resist. The second result was 
Locarno. If German industry was to be revived and the 
new will to perform preserved, the militaristic attitude 
toward Germany must be modified. And yet there was that 
haunting fear and the insistent demand for security on the 
part of the French people. Clemenceau had tried to meet 
this demand at Paris by making treaties with the United 
States and Great Britain, under the terms of which the two 
Anglo-Saxon powers agreed to send their forces to the aid 
of France if she was again attacked by Germany. Lloyd 
George and Wilson, under the momentum of the war psy- 
chology, signed these treaties, but long before they could 
be ratified the war psychology had passed. The Senate 
refused utterly to bind the United States to send troops to 
Europe again, and the British Parliament saw no occasion 
for ratifying the British treaty as long as the American 
one was not to become operative. To get these treaties, 
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Clemenceau had ignored the insistence of his military 
advisers that the French boundary should be pushed east- 
ward to the Rhine, or at least that the German communi- 
ties on the left bank of the Rhine should be erected into 
an independent buffer state. Wilson and Lloyd George would 
not consent to the creation of a new irredentist problem 
more serious than that of Alsace-Lorraine, which had just 
been removed. They would not sign the coveted treaties 
until the French renounced these ambitions, though they 
did consent to the Allied occupation of the left bank of the 
Rhine, together with the important bridge heads, for 
fifteen years, and they were quite ready to insist upon the 
destruction of all fortifications in a strip thirty miles wide 
along the east bank of the Rhine. These concessions were 
not sufficient to appease the resentment of the French 
when the treaties of guarantee failed of ratification. They 
had given up the Rhineland to get the treaties, and now 
they didn’t have the treaties. 

The idea of a guarantee of French security by some 
other power persisted. There was no hope of securing such 
a guarantee from America, but there was from England. 
With France rapidly building up a military hegemony in 
Europe, however, the British statesmen were loath to give 
any guarantee that aggressive elements in France might 
later turn to their advantage regardless of the cost to 
England. Not until the suggestion was made that England 
guarantee both France and Germany against aggression 
by the other was it possible to interest the British govern- 
ment. This idea brought the whole project into line with 
England’s traditional policy of interfering on the Conti- 
nent whenever a single power threatened to secure com- 
plete dominance. As it was entirely probable that England 
would again throw her weight into the lighter side of the 
scale under such circumstances, there was less objection 
to agreeing in advance to do so. The proposal also lifted 
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the entire matter out of the war psychology and trans- 
ferred it to the realm of reconstruction. A guarantee of 
France against Germany would have been a constant 
affront to the German Republic, but a double guarantee 
involved no such affront, and in addition gave reassurance 
to an unarmed Germany in the face of a heavily armed 
France. ftaly was invited to make a similar guarantee. — 
Remembering that in any great war she must inevitably 
be on the side of England, she willingly signed, and the 
Pacts of Locarno came into existence to give a new turn to 
the course of European politics. 

Thus were the major questions that agitated post-war 
France given an appearance of solution. But gratification 
over this step should not blind us to the fact that there 
are still fundamental differences between France and 
Germany. These run far deeper than the comparatively 
unimportant disputes over the question of German dis- 
armament, the destruction of the fortresses along Ger- 
many’s eastern frontier, and the military organization of 
the German police. These points would be trivial except 
for their relation to the fundamental problem, which is 
found in the different interpretations that France and 
Germany place upon the Locarno Pacts. As one French- 
man has put it, “For France, Locarno is an end; for Ger- 
many, it is a means.” This epigram admirably, if a bit 
cryptically, presents the problem. France wants the 
status quo in Europe maintained as it is, with the Treaty 
of Versailles as the basis and with France in a dominating 
position. She looks upon the Locarno Pacts, arrived at by 
free negotiation with Germany and guaranteed by England 
and Italy, as the final acceptance by the great powers of 
this status quo. 

It is too much to hope that Germany looks upon it in 
any such light. The German people will not willingly ac- 
cept as the permanent order of Europe a system that 
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relegates Germany to a position of inferiority, without an 
army or navy, without colonies, and without economic 
freedom. Germany came to Locarno and joined the League 
of Nations after she had tried resistance to the Versailles 
régime and been reduced to ruin. Germany came to Locarno 
because that was the only way out. The Germans saw in 
Article XIX of the Covenant of the League, with its pro- 
vision for the revision of treaties that have become un- 
satisfactory, a means of securing the rehabilitation of 
Germany as a great power. And they have carefully held 
the door open for such rehabilitation when and as the 
opportunity offers. In the Locarno Pacts, Germany ac- 
cepts the transfer of Alsace-Lorraine (though even this 
might be attacked under the provisions of Article XIX). 
But Germany does not accept the Polish Corridor, the 
Free City of Danzig, or the transfer to Poland of Upper 
Silesia. In German eyes Poland as at present constituted is 
a monstrosity without justification in history, ethnography, 
geography, or economics. It is merely the living symbol of 
the rage and vindictiveness of the France that sat at the 
Paris peace table. When the time comes, it must go, and 
Germany’s dismembered parts must be restored to her. 

So, too, in the new Europe Germany considers the pro- 
hibition against her absorption of Austria as without 
justification. Austria has been deprived of almost any 
visible means of support, and a community of 6,500,000 
Germans, more than a quarter of whom live in Vienna, 
has been left politically and economically stranded. To 
the German mind, the very principle of self-determination, 
upon which Austria was deprived of her subject territories, 
demands that the truncated Austria of to-day be allowed 
to merge with the German Republic. 

France, of course, sees all these German demands as 
pleas to strengthen Germany to the point where it can 
seek revenge against France. If Germany acquires Austria 
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and the Polish districts, France sees a nation of 70,000,000 
Germans ready to fling themselves upon hardly more than 
half that number of Frenchmen. France’s policy will be as 
inevitably directed to prevent German rehabilitation as 
the German policy will be to secure it. This is as true after 
Locarno as it was before. The danger on the west has been 
in some sense removed, but the danger on the east has 
only been postponed. Despite Locarno, Germany remains 
France’s greatest problem. 

Another difficult matter for France is that of the war 
debts. France owed England for war and post-war loans 
about $3,250,000,000, and the United States on similar 
account $4,230,000,000. This foreign debt, together with 
an internal debt even larger in size, the cost of rebuilding 
the devastated areas, numerous other heavy charges due 
to the war, in addition to the ordinary budget, placed upon 
France a financial burden that seemed wholly unbearable. 
At first France ignored the greater part of her foreign debt, 
making provision in her budget for interest on only a small 
part of it, and charged the money spent in restoration of 
her devastated areas to a special account which was 
debited to Germany. It was not until it penetrated the 
popular consciousness that Germany was not going to pay 
this account that the political leaders were able to attempt 
a balance between revenue and expenditure. This was 
finally accomplished, but not until the franc had dropped 
to two cents (one tenth of its pre-war value), and threat- 
ened for a time to go the way of the ruble and the mark. 
The threatened financial collapse contributed its influence 
to the Dawes Plan and the Locarno Pacts, and these held 
firm even after M. Poincaré, the leader of the Nationalist 
bloc and the man who had sent French troops into the 
Ruhr, was called back to head the French government 
because of his outstanding financial ability. Under his 
treatment, the fall of the franc came to an end, and it rose 
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in value to about four cents. The heroic measures that had 
brought about this result convinced the French people 
that they had done all that should be required of them in 
the way of financial sacrifice. But still the debts to England 
and America were unfunded. Commissions were sent to 
London and Washington, and funding agreements were 
made. But these were not ratified. All of the genius of 
French political and economic logic was turned against 
these debts. They were contributions of England and 
America to a common cause. England and America had 
furnished food and munitions, while France sacrificed the 
lives of her sons. France had suffered most in loss of lives 
and in the destruction of the war in her territory. It was 
unequal, unfair, unjust, and immoral for the Anglo-Saxon 
countries—America, at least, rolling in unprecedented 
wealth—to insist upon the payment of these monies. 
There are answers, which many consider adequate, to all 
of these contentions, but they are not accepted by French 
opinion, and the French Parlement refused to ratify the 
funding agreements. The government has resorted to the 
device of making the payments to London and Washington 
that are provided for in the funding agreements, although 
they have not been ratified. This avoids at the same time 
the political issue in France and the financial issue with 
the French creditors. 

The matter of the debt is the chief outstanding issue 
between France and the United States. On April 6, 1927, 
the tenth anniversary of America’s entry into the war, 
M. Briand, in a complimentary interview, suggested that 
France would be willing to enter into an agreement with 
the United States by which the two countries should bind 
themselves not to resort to war to settle any issue that 
might arise between them. Taken up by publicists in this 
country, the suggestion was made through diplomatic 
channels and was thus presented officially to the two 
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governments. It is a proposal with a tremendous appeal. 
France and America have never been at war, though the 
cry has more than once been raised in both countries. 
Certainly there is no desire on the part of the people of 
either country for war with the other. That any issue 
should arise between them that would lead to war is 
highly improbable. Yet there are certain dangers in the 
making of such a pact. It is hardly to be expected that the 
dominant nation of the European Continent and the domi- 
nant nation of the Western Hemisphere will never dis- 
agree on any matter that concerns them both. An agree- 
ment not to resort to war might well lead to an intransigent 
attitude on the part of one of them about a matter that 
would be of vital concern to the other. The existence of an 
anti-war pact might thus precipitate a clash of interests 
which would in itself break down the agreement that 
caused it. France has many and dangerous commitments 
upon the European Continent, and in northern Africa and 
Asia Minor, which under conceivable circumstances might 
lead her into another European war. In such a conflict she 
might be fighting with her back to the wall, as truly as was 
Germany | in 1917. Thus pressed, the French might resort 
to tactics as injurious to America as Germany did then. 
It may be argued that it would have been very well for us 
if we had been prevented from going to war with Germany 
in 1917, but this is to ignore the restraining influence ex- 
erted upon Germany by the very possibility of our entering 
the war against her. Who shall say to what tactics she 
might have resorted if that possibility had been removed 
in advance? As the world is organized at present, war is the 
final sanction. It is the final sanction of right as well as 
wrong. Until the world is otherwise organized, there will be 
many to contend that the American people should retain 
their freedom of action to apply that sanction where it 
appears to them best. 
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With or without the negotiation of an anti-war agree- 
ment—or what is more likely, an extension of the existing 
arbitration treaty between France and this country—there 
are few issues other than those suggested that are likely 
to arise between this country and France that would lead 
to war. Except for the debt—and few Americans would 
advocate resorting to war to collect that—our interests 
hardly conflict in any part of the world. There is a tend- 
ency on the part of certain commercial interests in France 
to exploit the “Latinism” of South and Central America 
as a sentimental weapon in the commercial competition 
between France and the United States in the republics to 
the south of us. This effort has not as yet reached, and 
probably will not reach, proportions that would seriously 
affect the United States from a national point of view. In 
its extreme forms it is and will be irritating, but no more 
so than a thousand and one other things that are met and 
overcome in the daily course of business. It will have to 
increase alarmingly and acquire much greater substance 
before it becomes such stuff as wars are made of. With or 
without an anti-war treaty, no war is in prospect between 
France and the United States. 

French relations with Italy are not so happy. The new 
and ebullient Italy born of Fascism and the post-war re- 
action evidences a determination to acquire a place in the 
sun quite as spacious as that which was the goal of the pre- 
war Pan-German party. What is more serious, it exhibits a 
tendency to use methods in acquiring it which, it would 
seem, had been permanently discredited by the German 
failure. Italy’s traditional enemy throughout the years 
of its unification was Austria. And yet a tiff with France 
over Tunis led Italy to ally herself with Austria and Ger- 
many. The alliance, however, was made in defiance of 
realities, and when the time came for Italy to decide upon 
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entering the war she came in as an ally of France and 
England. 

At Paris she strenuously urged her own pretensions as 
against those of Serbia, which was in the course of inflation 
into the greater kingdom of the Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes, 
a ponderous name which has been superseded in general 
use by that of Jugo-Slavia. Italy insisted that a large per- 
centage of the population of Jugo-Slavia were former 
enemies, and that to give the new kingdom territories 
about the head of the Adriatic was to render to the enemy 
what belonged of right to Italy. There was and still is 
considerable hostility, but the masterful politics of Signor 
Mussolini soon made it apparent that Jugo-Slavia alone 
was no match for Fascist Italy. 

The nature of Fascist Italy, however, craved a match. 
Rampant nationalism, sliding easily into rampant imperial- 
ism, demands a foe. The dream of restoring Rome to its 
ancient splendour easily became a dream of restoring the 
Roman Empire. Superheated Fascist oratory pictured the 
Mediterranean as once more a Roman lake. To be sure, the 
progress of two millenniums and the size of the British 
navy necessitated the toleration of a heavy black line from 
Gibraltar to Suez, which represented the British Road to 
India. England aside, the rival in the Mediterranean was 
France. France held Morocco and Algeria, and she had 
taken Tunis when it was almost in the grasp of Italy. Now 
she had the mandate for Syria. Fascism did not concern 
itself with logic, it simply felt that these territories, or 
many of them at least, should be Italian. Hence a resent- 
ment against France which, when properly fanned, would 
speedily grow into antipathy and even hatred. “Incident” 
after “‘incident”’ occurred that led to clashes and other 
“incidents.” 

Thus, out of pure dream stuff, Italy has built up a hos- 
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tility to France that France has been forced to recognize 
and take into her own calculations. It was not distrust 
of England alone that kept France out of the Disarmament 
Conference, called at Geneva by President Coolidge. There 
was the fear also that she might be forced into accepting 
conditions that would place her at a disadvantage as com- 
pared to Italy in the Mediterranean. And Italy was 
beginning to put reality into her ghostlike hostility to 
France. Jugo-Slavia as a member of the Little Entente 
was an ally of France. France had been instrumental in 
smoothing over differences between her ally and Italy. 
But Italy formulated a forward policy in the Balkans, 
made treaties with Hungary, Rumania, and Albania, and 
entered into intimate financial relations with Bulgaria and 
Greece, all of which drew a circle of Italian influence 
around Jugo-Slavia and left her isolated in southeastern 
Europe. Jugo-Slavia may or may not have designs of her 
own upon Albania. But she certainly was and is opposed 
to Italy securing a protectorate over that country that 
would at once and the same time block Jugo-Slavian 
influence to the south and open the gates of the whole 
Balkan Peninsula to Italian forces. Jugo-Slavia appealed 
to France and—perhaps by coincidence—things began to 
happen. Curiously enough, they happened in Rumania. 
The Rumanian ministry, which had secured the Italian 
recognition of Rumanian sovereignty over Bessarabia, and 
thus aligned Rumania with Italy, suddenly found itself 
thrown out of office by a palace coup and succeeded by a 
government more kindly disposed toward France. Simul- 
taneously the arrest of an Albanian who had been casually 
employed as an interpreter by the Jugo-Slavian legation at 
Tirana, the Albanian capital, gave Jugo-Slavia the op- 
portunity to take offence at Albania and diplomatic re- 
lations were severed. Because of Rumania’s defection, 
Italy felt the moment was not propitious for action, and 
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French prestige was at least temporarily restored. But 
France’s contest with Italy is by no means concluded, and 
until there is some decided change it must be accepted as 
one of the important factors of European politics. 

France’s empire had quite a different basis from that of 
England. The British Empire was developed as a by- 
product of the ever-widening activities of British trade. 
France’s empire came as a sort of an afterthought. Far 
from being a necessity for her economic existence, it could 
be dispensed with without serious injury to France, and 
in many ways to her profit. Its acquisition was more the 
expression of France’s desire to rank as a great power than 
of any economic or political need. It was a luxury that her 
wealth enabled her to enjoy and her position in the world 
seemed to demand. 

No part of France’s empire is a French community in 
the sense that Canada or New Zealand is a British com- 
munity. There are no self-governing dominions, nor is there 
an approach to one. All of the French colonies are in- 
habited by native populations, while the political and 
economic activities are largely in the hands of the French. 
There is inherent in the entire structure none of the dy- 
namic growth and development, the flowering of which is 
represented by the self-governing dominions in the British 
Empire. The French Empire is a much closer parallel to 
the Roman or other early empires, in which the principal 
object was the benefit of the ruling country. 

This is not to say that France is interested only in the 
ruthless exploitation of her subject peoples. This is far 
from the case. There is an extensive economic development 
in the colonies from Morocco to Indo-China. But in practi- 
cally no instance is there any economic oppression of the 
natives. France, because of the very nature of her people, 
has been content to take a large share of her return in the 
sentimental satisfaction of having administered her pos- 
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sessions well. Algeria is well-nigh a model colony of its type, 
and Tunis and sections of Morocco approach a similar 
standard. On the other side of the world, the people of 
Indo-China labour and flourish in peace and contentment, 
broken only by an occasional ripple of complaint, which, 
as one of them expresses it, is the complaint of the tax 
payer against the tax spender and not of the subject 
against the ruling race. 

The efforts to establish French rule in Syria have been 
out of harmony, both with the idea of the mandate system 
and the history of French imperialism. This was due in 
large part at least to the fact that the attempt of the Arabs 
to proclaim an independent kingdom with Damascus as 
its capital compelled France to occupy its mandate by 
military force. The military commanders proved none too 
good as colonial administrators. The warlike nature of the 
people and their lack of unity and discipline necessitated 
a prolonged campaign of pacification. Syria offered a far 
more difficult problem than any of France’s preceding ad- 
ventures in empire. It seems now in the way of solution, 
and France will have opportunity to redeem some of the 
reputation she has lost at Damascus. 

While Indo-China is as far from France as is India from 
England, and the road from Marseilles to Saigon follows 
for much of its distance the road from London to Bombay, 
the route to Indo-China has nothing like the importance 
for France that the Road to India has for England. France 
does a very considerable business with Indo-China, but 
this trade plays nothing like the vital part in the French 
economic structure that India plays in the English. 
France’s India, if she has one, is North Africa. And the 
- Road to Africa France considers quite as important to 
her as the Road to India is to England. This demands a 
French control in the Mediterranean sufficient to insure 
constant communication between Marseilles and Toulon 
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and the ports of the African littoral. Thus in the midst 
of the Mediterranean cross two vital lines of political 
power, which in the event of a clash between France and 
England would be a scene of immediate conflict. 
England’s vital interest in India is in the main economic. 
France’s interest in Africa is also economic, but she has 
added to it a military factor, and here is the most serious 
count against French imperialism. The men of the French 
colonies, even including the mandates, be they Frenchmen 
born or natives, are alike liable to enforced military service, 
not only in the colony which they inhabit but in any part 
of the world to which France may see fit to send them. In 
other words, France relies upon the great reservoirs of 
black and brown men in her colonial empire to supplement 
the dwindling numbers of white men in the home country. 


TV, itary 


Italy presents a phenomenon in international affairs 
somewhat different from that of the other powers of west- 
ern Europe. Italy was the last of the great nations to attain 
unity, and she was only forty-four years old when the 
Great War broke out. Nevertheless, in the brief period of 
her existence as a united nation, she had attained a re- 
spectable position among the six great powers of Europe. 
Yet the range of her success was far less than the range of 
her ambition. She was endowed with three great heritages, 
that of the Roman world, that of medieval Italy, and 
that of the Papacy. But these were spiritual heritages. 
Her material endowment did not seem to her at all in keep- 
ing. Long before she had achieved modern nationhood, 
Britain, France, and Germany had laid claim to the 
attractive colonial areas of the world. Italy must take the 
crumbs which fell from the table, and even these were 
scarce. The ambition to possess Tunis had been forestalled 
by France. An attempt to extend the Italian empire over 
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Abyssinia was a disastrous failure and left Italy with only 
the barren desert shore lands of Eritria along the Red Sea 
and of Italian Somaliland on the Indian Ocean. The war 
against Turkey, frankly imperialistic, brought the meagre 
values of Tripoli and the possession of the Dodecanese 
Islands. No other areas seemed available, and even the 
northern shores of the Adriatic, which all good Italians 
consider the rightful possession of Italy, were still in 
Austrian hands. So, too, were the passes through the 
Alps, which placed the gates of Italy in the hands of the 
Austrians. 

It was pique over the French seizure of Tunis and the 
general hostility which followed that threw Italy into the 
Triple Alliance with Germany and Austria. But, while the 
Italians nourished resentment against the French, Austria 
was the real enemy. When the war came Italy hesitated 
long. She expected to get into the war—but on which side? 
Berlin and Vienna pulled vigorously in one direction, and 
London and Paris as hard in the other. Each pair tried 
to outbid the other. At last the Entente won, and Italy 
entered the war on the side of the Allies. 

The decision may have been based primarily on the 
more ample promises of the Allies. They could readily be 
more generous with Austria’s territory than Austria her- 
self cared to be. But in the background there was always a 
consideration that no Italian statesman can afford to for- 
get. As long as Great Britain possesses the world’s greatest 
navy, with practically unlimited freedom of action in the 
Mediterranean, Italy cannot well afford to become in- 
volved in any war as an enemy of Great Britain. Her long 
and exposed coast lines and the location of so many of her 
great cities on or near the coast makes her as easy to at- 
tack by sea as she is difficult to attack by land. Whenever 
Italy must make a war decision, this factor must bulk 
large, if it is not controlling. 
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The end of the war found Italy, as it found the other 
countries on both sides, disorganized and exhausted. By 
the time the peace negotiations had run their tedious 
course, Italy was well-nigh demoralized, and the treaties 
made at Paris brought bitter disappointment and keen 
resentment. No colonies from the dismembered German 
Empire fell to Italy’s lot. Even about the head of the 
Adriatic, she felt she did not receive her due. High hopes 
were dashed, and with the traditional Latin emotionalism 
Italy felt herself betrayed. She had not only suffered 
territorial and economic loss, she had been morally 
wronged. 

At the same time, the disruption and discontent born of 
the war had produced in Italy, as in other nations, an ele- 
ment of revolt. Socialism was strong, even before the war. 
After the war it developed with startling rapidity and ex- 
hibited a disconcerting trend toward Communism. Fac- 
tories were seized by the workers and estates by the farm 
labourers. It looked for a time as if Italy would follow 
the lead of Russia and Rome or Milan become a second 
Moscow. 

We may well leave to history the decision of the debate 
as to whether Fascism saved Italy from Bolshevism. It 
may have done so and it may not have done so. For us the 
important thing is that, out of the post-war forces Fascism 
came into being, and by 1923 had so completely over- 
borne all other forces in Italy that it was supreme, and its 
leader, Benito Mussolini, a dictator whose power was well- 
nigh absolute. 

Fascism is a striking political phenomenon, and in its 
internal aspects offers rich material for study by econo- 
mists and politicians. But these matters can be touched 
upon here only as they have a bearing upon the external 
relations of Italy. Fascism received its power by gathering 
into itself all of the forces—and they ran strongly in post- 
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war Europe—of nationalism. Making much of the havoc 
wrought by the Socialists, the Fascist leaders laid the 
blame on the “internationalism” of the Socialists. They 
caught the nation on the rebound and exhorted it to an 
Italian nationalism which soon extended itself to cover 
almost every human activity. The philosophy of the state 
of Rousseau and Hegel was dragged out, remodelled, and 
polished up to meet the Fascist needs. The state sup- 
planted the individual as the centre of national life. The 
state became sacred, the individual a mere incident. His 
work, welfare, and even his life must at all times be sub- 
ject to the call of the state. 

Whatever may have been the validity or invalidity of 
the philosophies concerned, as a matter of practical politics 
Mussolini and his associates recognized the necessity of 
holding out to the Italian people the lure of some vast 
benefit which was to accrue from the ruthless subordi- 
nation of the individual to a state that cynics might point 
out bore a striking resemblance to Benito Mussolini. As 
long as there was opposition in Italy, there was fuel for the 
Fascist flames. But as the opposition was ruthlessly sup- 
pressed, other inspiration for continued Fascist ardour 
must be found. The material was at hand in the still hot 
resentment of the Italian people at the pitifully small re- 
turns their war effort had brought them. More and more 
the Fascist emphasis was laid upon the determination to 
achieve for Italy “‘a place in the sun,” to make of Italy a 
world power, nay, to make of modern Italy a worthy suc- 
cessor to the Roman Empire. Fascist aspiration had at 
first been directed at the northern and eastern shores of 
the Adriatic, where Italian cities dotted Slavic country- 
sides and both Italy and Jugo-Slavia could point with 
conviction, which satisfied themselves at least, to the 
predominance of their own culture. Jugo-Slavia, peopled 
not only by Serbians who had been allies of Italy in the 
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war, but by several millions of Croats and Slovenes who 
fought—under compulsion, be it said—on the side of 
Austria, became in some sense the successor of Austria as 
the “hereditary” enemy of Italy. But Jugo-Slavia was 
torn by factional strife, and Italy enjoyed an unwonted 
unity. Italy soon had her way with Jugo-Slavia, and it 
became obyious that the Fascist state must look elsewhere 
for a worthy opponent. As its dreams expanded, it looked 
across the Mediterranean southward to Tunis, westward 
to Morocco, to the Adalian shores of Turkey, and coming 
back to the Adriatic the vision embraced the whole Balkan 
Peninsula lying beyond Albania. 

Sensing the need for some justification for its extensive 
ambitions other than its own aggrandizement, Fascism 
found it ready to hand in Italy’s economic situation. But 
little larger than the United Kingdom in area, Italy was 
forced to support a population nearly as great. But it had 
to do this without coal and iron, without a world-wide 
foreign trade, without the enormous British capital. In 
short, Italy was in much the position in which England 
would be if her empire were taken from her, her coal and 
iron treasures exhausted, her trade destroyed, and her 
capital dissipated. Italy is in the very situation from which 
the whole machinery of the British Empire is designed and 
maintained to save England. To make matters worse, the 
population of Italy is growing by some 400,000 every year. 
Pre-war Italy got along by sending abroad every year 
great hosts of Italian labourers, who by their toil and 
sweat in more favoured parts of the world earned monies 
that in their totals ran to enormous sums, and sent these 
back to Italy. The United States was the great El Dorado 
of Italian labour. But in the eyes of the American people 
these earnings, which each year found their way across the 
seas to Italy, might better remain in the United States to 
support labourers already in the country, and they put up 
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the bars against further immigration. Only a few thousand 
a year could now enter, instead of the hundreds of thou- 
sands of former years. And while this increased the 
pressure of Italian emigration to other parts of the world, 
there was no country that could take the place of the 
United States. The Italian flood was more or less dammed 
at its source, and the Fascist spokesmen cried aloud 
against the injustice that confined the great and prolific 
Italian race within the meagre boundaries of its peninsula. 
They did more than protest against the injustice. They 
frankly announced their purpose to secure outlets else- 
where, where Italians could emigrate and still live under 
the tricolour of Savoy, or any banner Fascism in its wis- 
dom might substitute for it. When it was suggested that it 
might be well for Italy to restrict its birth rate, Fascism 
lifted its hands in holy horror. The very suggestion was 
immoral and abhorrent. The Fascist philosophy thus 
frankly embraced the thesis that it is immoral to restrain 
the procreative impulse, even though the failure to do so 
may lead directly to the organized murder of war. It con- 
siders the right of Italians to reproduce without limit 
sacred and unquestionable, and then proceeds to look upon 
the surplus population as the “raw material of empire.” 

The suggestion is occasionally made that the imperial 
pronouncements of Mussolini and other Fascist spokes- 
men are intended for home consumption and carry no 
threat to their neighbours or their colonies. If this were 
true in the first instance it would hardly lessen the appre- 
hension of the near-by peoples. When your neighbour 
throws kerosene on a bonfire in his backyard, he may be 
doing it simply to amuse his children. But when you know 
that any chance gust of wind may drive the flames against 
your own house, you feel quite justified in taking pre- 
cautions. So the neighbours of Italy know full well that 
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such doctrine is highly combustible. They can neither be 
sure that Mussolini will always be on hand to exercise the 
necessary degree of restraint, nor that, being on hand, he 
will always find it to his interest to exercise restraint. 
Forty million Italians, once aroused to chauvinistic ardour 
over the idea that Italy is unjustly confined and that they 
have some sacred right to go out and seize their neighbours’ 
lands, ma¥ well brush aside even Mussolini if he stands in 
their way. And even Mussolini might conclude that under 
such circumstances it was better to lead the movement 
than try to stop it. 

In other words, the external aspect of Fascism is strik- 
ingly like the imperialism that was associated with the 
Potsdam war lords in their palmiest days. And it can 
hardly have a different effect upon the psychology of the 
other nations of Europe. America may urge the economic 
and moral values of disarmament with far more vigour 
than at present, but as long as Fascism retains this aspect, 
it will combine with other factors to keep alive that 
European apprehension upon which European armaments 
are nourished. 

France takes it into her calculations and adds to her 
minimum military requirements on the Rhine the mini- 
mum for the Alps and the Riviera. Her naval advisers add 
to the minimum requirements in the Channel and on the 
Atlantic the minimum necessary to meet an Italian chal- 
lenge in the Mediterranean. As the defense under such 
circumstances requires a larger distribution of forces than 
an offense which may be concentrated on any one point 
at its choice, it is small wonder that France hesitates to 
enter a naval disarmament conference where she fears 
that she would be pressed to accept a ratio equal to Italy’s, 
not only in the Mediterranean, but for her entire fleet. 
Especially is this the case since Italy has signed a treaty 
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of “peace and amity” with Spain and supported various 
Spanish contentions that have run counter to French 
desires. 

France’s apprehension has been increased by the de- 
velopment of Italian policy in the Balkans. Here Italy 
has definitely embarked upon a course objectionable to 
France and her ally, Jugo-Slavia. The Italian-Jugo- 
Slavian rivalry seemed in a fair way to settlement when 
Italy began to show a determination to challenge French 
leadership in this feverish section of Europe. The obvious 
move was, of course, to check Jugo-Slavia. Bulgaria, a 
victim of the Treaty of Neuilly, was first turned to Italy 
by Italian financial aid, while flirtations looking toward an 
Italo-Greek entente succeeded the rupture at Corfu. Ru- 
manian codperation was sought by the Italian ratification 
of the Agreement of Paris, which recognized the former 
Russian province of Bessarabia as Rumanian territory. 
Then Hungary, whose ruling class finds much to approve 
in the Fascist political philosophy, signed a treaty of 
“peace and amity.” All of these things were ominous 
enough for Jugo-Slavia, but there was no actual point of 
hostile contact between her and Italy until the Treaty of 
Tirana was signed. This treaty, made between Rome and 
Ahmed Zogu, the president of Albania, bound Italy not 
only to defend Albania against external attack, but to 
preserve internal order in the turbulent mountain republic. 
In short, it gave Italy the right to use Italian troops to 
defend the government of Ahmed Zogu against both its 
external and internal foes. Albania was thus reduced to an 
Italian protectorate, and Jugo-Slavia was bound around 
with a ring of hostile states. Not only did the Treaty of 
Tirana effectually surround Jugo-Slavia, but it opened to 
Italy a highway into the Balkans which leads clear 
through to Constantinople. 

Here Italy comes into contact with another prospective 
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enemy. In the unsavoury deals among the Allies that fol- 
lowed the defeat of the Central Powers, Italy was promised 
a foothold in Asia Minor. But in the devious courses that 
European post-war politics followed under the leadership 
of Lloyd George, it was the Greeks and not the Italians 
who were landed on the Turkish coasts. A renascent Tur- 
key made sorry work of this invasion and drove the Greeks 
out in headlong flight. But Italy has never renounced her 
desire to possess a slice of Turkish territory, her eyes being 
fixed particularly on the coast of Adalia. 

Italian imperialism may be in essence the same as Brit- 
ish imperialism, but it is at the other end of the road. Eng- 
land’s chief concern is to protect what she has, Italy’s to 
secure what she hasn’t. However, the world—outside of 
Russia at least—more readily approves the protection 
of property by force than it does its seizure. What England 
has done cannot be undone, and, whatever aggressions 
there may have been in the formation of the British Em- 
pire, that Empire is now recognized—again outside of 
Russia—as an important factor in the peace and well- 
being of the world. The attempt of Italy to carve out a 
new empire for herself, even though it be characterized as 
but a restoration of the Roman Empire, cannot be suc- 
cessfully carried through without plunging the world, or at 
least a number of parts of it, into war. 

A salutary factor in the Italian situation is that while 
Italy may have the will to war, it possesses a very small 
measure of the material and industrial resources necessary 
for the successful prosecution of modern warfare. Without 
large supplies of coal and iron, Italy’s one source of power 
is the “white coal” of her mountain streams. The con- 
version of these into electric energy is a task requiring time 
and capital, and even with the power at her disposal, Italy 
will still be largely dependent upon the outside world for 
the raw materials of industry. Financially, too, Italy was 
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as hard hit by the war as any of the European nations. 
And then there is the long exposed seacoast and the British 
Navy. All of these circumstances make it highly improb- 
able that Italy can realize her magnificent dreams. They 
make the pompous pronunciamentos of Mussolini sound 
at times like mere bluster and parade. Even while the very 
lack of power and raw materials lends a measure of justi- 
fication to Italy’s claim for a larger share of this world’s 
goods to feed and clothe her millions, the danger to world 
peace probably lies not in any deliberate Italian campaign 
of conquest. This at least could not be undertaken without 
England’s approval and support. It lies rather in the fact 
that England, with her money, her coal, and her navy, 
can supply the principal shortcomings of Italian military 
power. Something of this kind has already happened in 
connection with the settlement of the Mosul dispute be- 
tween England and Turkey. Turkey threatened war 
against England. Italy mobilized troops to make good her 
claim to Turkish territory. Turkey thought better of it and 
came to terms with England. And Italy got a free hand in 
Albania. 

The possibility of such a use of Italy by aggressive ele- 
ments in England constitutes a real danger to peace and 
must be in the end a danger to Italy herself. Italy’s real 
problem is economic. Like all economic problems, it can be 
solved better by peace than by war. Blustering may secure 
certain temporary benefits, but they will be more political 
than economic. Italy’s task is to find profitable work in the 
post-war world for her numerous people. Whatever may 
be the justification for the Fascist dictatorship in main- 
taining discipline and order within the boundaries of 
Italy, it can achieve little success in ameliorating the 
economic condition of the Italian people by constantly 
bullying and challenging the neighbours of Italy. A so- 
lution of Italy’s problem lies along the paths of peace. 
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They may not lead her to what she wants, but they will 
come much nearer to satisfying her needs. 

A problem which is in a special sense Italian, and yet 
which is of great interest to millions of people throughout 
western Europe and America, is that of the relations be- 
tween the Italian government and the Roman Catholic 
Church. The Roman Catholic Church as a temporal 
power is considered to have disappeared with the capture 
of Rome by the Italians in 1870 and the selection of that 
city as the capital of the reunited Italian state. Up to that 
time the Papal States had constituted a very large block of 
territory stretching across the centre of Italy from the 
Mediterranean to the Adriatic. With the incorporation of 
these states in reunited Italy, the temporal power of the 
Church was confined to the Vatican and a few important 
edifices in and about Rome. 

The Holy See, however, retains its political organization, 
with a Secretary of State who handles the important re- 
lations between the Church and the various governments 
of the world. With the Italian government, these relations 
have been not altogether pleasant. The Church looks upon 
the city of Rome as its possession and considers the Italian 
government as an invader and an interloper. This has pre- 
sented a delicate problem to Catholic sovereigns visiting 
either the King of Italy or the Pope. The matter is usually 
resolved by the sovereign calling upon the King of Italy 
and then returning to his own embassy—technically his 
own land—before returning “‘again to Rome”’ to pay his 
homage to the Pope. 

Since the advent of Mussolini some progress has been 
made toward better relations between the two rival Roman 
governments. But, of course, neither Mussolini nor any 
other Italian dictator could or would consider restoring 
the Papal States to the Church and thus once more 
splitting Italy in half. 
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Despite the loss of its temporal sovereignty, the Church 
exerts an enormous influence in diplomatic affairs. At 
many capitals the papal nuncio takes precedence over all 
other diplomatic representatives, and naturally plays a 
part in accordance with the respect paid to him. In eastern 
Europe observers report an organized effort on the part of 
the Roman Catholic Church to establish itself upon the 
ruins of the Greek Orthodox Church since the demolition of 
the central structure of that communion by the Russian 
revolution. In Mexico the Roman Catholic Church is at 
present engaged in a struggle for the retention of its long- 
established rights against the attacks of a government 
determined to secure the separation of Church and State, 
a separation that is planned on the theory of leaving the 
property of the Church in the hands of the government. 


V. GERMANY 


The Great War reduced Germany from a world power of 
the first rank, glorying in the trappings of empire, to a 
defeated, disarmed, and humiliated people experimenting 
under the most adverse circumstances with the delicate 
machinery of a republic. The war demonstrated to the 
German people the folly and futility of a crass imperialism 
built upon sheer military power. What success that im- 
perialism achieved was due far more to the industrial 
and economic progress that accompanied it than to its 
military features. The Germans accepted the results of 
the war so far as the overthrow of German Junkerism was 
concerned. But they were unanimous in their opinion that 
the Treaty of Versailles went beyond all justifiable limits. 
They were ready to accept the legitimate consequences of 
defeat. They expected to pay heavily for the damage done. 
But when there was written into the Treaty of Versailles 
the clause that held Germany solely culpable for the 
tragedy of the war the Germans rebelled. They would ac- 
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cept defeat, but they would not accept the moral con- 
demnation which this clause signed under coercion em- 
bodied. 

That is the key to the German policy since the war. The 
futile attempt to judge a moral question by military force 
and write the verdict in a political treaty embittered the 
German soyl and stiffened the German resistance against 
the Allied effort to force Germany to pay untold sums over 
an indefinite period. Germany was torn internally not 
only by the ordinary differences of political opinion, but 
by the strife incited by monarchists determined to restore 
past glories on the one hand, and communists determined 
to achieve future glory on the other. But despite internal 
bickerings, the great mass of German opinion was un- 
alterably opposed to the judgment of Versailles. Germany 
lay a huge, inert, immovable mass, blocking the way to 
any literal fulfillment of the Versailles Treaty. The Allies 
under the supple leadership of Lloyd George tried to 
persuade and threaten her into performance. Britain 
gave it up. France, still intransigent, accepted the legal 
formulas of the meticulous Poincaré, and sent her sheriffs 
into the Ruhr to collect the judgment. They collected little, 
but the adventure had two fortunate results. It demon- 
strated to France that reparations could not be collected 
by force. It demonstrated to Germany that continued re- 
sistance would be more costly than a reasonable measure 
of compliance. 

The struggle had brought out the weaknesses of the 
French case, but it had also made clear even to the Ger- 
mans that their own country was not above criticism, 
While the payments that had been grudgingly made to 
the Allies were reckoned in hundreds of millions of dollars, 
Germany by her sale of marks abroad and the subsequent 
inflation had defrauded the Allied peoples of upward of a 
billion dollars, The same questionable proceeding had left 
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her German creditors without recourse in the face of losses 
reckoned in billions of dollars. Germany had, in fact, 
through the process of inflation, wiped out her whole 
internal and external debt. The only thing that was at all 
consistent with her own arguments as to war penalties and 
the terms that would be at all tolerable to the Allies was 
that the German people should bear as heavy a load of 
taxation as the people of England or France or Italy, and 
that the surplus revenues which this taxation produced 
should be paid to the Allies as the full measure of German 
reparations. 

It was on such a basis that the Dawes Plan was erected. 
English, French, and Germans alike were sick and tired 
of futile attempts at political solutions. Barren gain had 
followed bitter loss, with no real advantage to either party. 
They therefore accepted the Dawes Plan grudgingly, to be 
sure, on all sides—but with the conviction on one side that 
it was the only way to get from Germany any substantial 
contribution toward the war costs, and on the other that 
it was the one way which led toward the rehabilitation of 
the German nation. 

The Dawes Plan accepted and put into operation, the 
next German objective was to be relieved of the moral 
stigma of the Versailles verdict. She has never been able to 
secure from the Allies an explicit reversal of that verdict. 
But the Pacts of Locarno and the subsequent admission 
of Germany to the League of Nations with a permanent 
seat in the Council are considered by most Germans as a 
substantial if not complete vindication. Germany has 
been readmitted on equal terms—socially, at least—into 
the European family of nations. She still labours, however, 
under numerous disabilities. Her colonies have been taken 
from her, and there is not apparent as yet any disposition 
to return them. Her army is limited to 100,000 volunteers, 
and conscription is prohibited. Her navy is limited to 
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15,000 men under the same conditions. Economically she 
labours under numerous restrictions born of her defeat. 
Financially she endures a measure of control by the Agent 
General for Reparations, an American appointed under 
the Dawes Plan. Politically her western frontier has been, 
temporarily at least, pushed back to the Rhine, while her 
eastern frontier has been hacked out of all semblance to 
its former self by the restoration of Poland, the establish- 
ment of the Polish Corridor, and the partition of Silesia. 

All of these limitations Germany is resolved to break 
through. It may take five or ten years, it may take a cen- 
tury. But the will to freedom of 60,000,000 people as 
capable and efficient as the Germans is hardly to be 
permanently thwarted. 

The restoration of the German colonies is already a 
matter of live agitation. in Germany. Strong organizations 
have been formed which demand their return. It is con- 
tended that Germany was disarmed of her colonies on two 
counts: that she willed the war, and that her colonial 
administration was not up to standard. Both of these 
counts Germany holds to be untrue. The first has already 
been discussed. To disprove the second the colonial socie- 
ties are laying before the world the detailed records of 
German colonial administration and comparing it most 
favourably with the Belgian, Italian, French, and even 
the British record in that sphere. Perhaps the two strong- 
est points that these societies make are in the matters of 
public health administration and military conscription. 
Their contention is that neither the French nor the 
Belgians have the medical personnel nor the technical 
equipment properly to deal with the problems of colonial 
sanitation. And they allege a marked decline in this 
regard since the Germans were ordered out. On the 
military side they point out that no native was subject 
to compulsory military service under German rule, while 
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under French rule every male native is subject to con- 
scription for service not only in his own country but in 
any part of the world to which France chooses to send him. 
The German colonial societies contend that on the basis 
of their record Germany is not only as well but better 
equipped to administer colonies than the nations that now 
exercise the mandates, and that as she has been restored to 
civil rights by admission to the League there is no further 
reason why her colonies should not be returned to her. 

There has been no suggestion on the part of the Allies 
of a readiness even to consider the restoration of the Ger- 
man colonies. In England the minister for the colonies 
has definitely stated that Tanganyika, a former German 
colony held under mandate, is as permanently a part of 
the British Empire as any of the British possessions. It is 
also generally understood that Italy considers her claim to 
colonies takes precedence over that of Germany, and that 
if Britain, France, Belgium, or Portugal is inclined to 
surrender any of its colonial possessions, including the 
mandate for Syria, Italy stands ready to take them over 
and would oppose vigorously any effort to retransfer any 
territory to Germany before her own demands are satis- 
fied. 

On the question of armament, Germany has taken the 
position that, as the Treaty of Versailles stated that the 
disarmament of Germany was to be a step toward general 
disarmament, the Allies are bound either to reduce their 
own armament or to allow Germany to resume hers. This 
is an awkward argument for the Allies, but one that in the 
plenitude of their power they are disposed to override. 
They have made several attempts through preparatory 
commissions in. the League of Nations to arrive at some 
basis of reduction which would be acceptable to all of 
them, and the progress has not been encouraging. To 
allow Germany once more to build up an army and navy 
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would certainly not simplify the problem of disarmament 
for Europe as a whole. It is not likely, therefore, that the 
restrictions upon Germany’s military establishment will 
be removed. On the other hand, Germany is bound to re- 
sent any further criticisms directed at her fortifications, 
her police organization, her chemical industry, and her 
airplane factories, as little more than impertinence so long 
as the Allies refuse to be bound by what the Germans con- 
sider a contractual obligation. 

In the financial realm, the Monarchists and more rabid 
Nationalists still storm against the restrictions of the Dawes 
Plan, and ministers of finance will be bound by political 
considerations to make repeated efforts to show that it is 
impossible for Germany to meet the schedule of payments 
provided. So far, however, she has done so, and the pros- 
pect for the immediate future continues encouraging. It 
is.always a year or two hence that the finance minister 
claims default will be inevitable. As long as this practice 
prevails, the creditors of Germany can afford to allow 
the finance minister this measure of concession to political 
exigency, while the payments will continue as scheduled. 
There is, of course, a critical year in 1928-29, when the 
German payments under the Dawes Plan reach their high 
figure. Germany may or may not be able to make these 
larger payments, but the estimates of the Dawes com- 
mittee have thus far proved quite accurate, and if world 
trade and industry continue to improve as they have 
during the year 1926-1927 Germany will have no difficulty 
in meeting the whole schedule of payments. The reaction- 
ary parties will still fume, but the bulk of the German 
people recognize the inevitability of their having to meet 
some form of reparations payments, and they can hardly 
hope by reopening the question to better the arrangement 
provided by the Dawes Plan. 

Economically this will necessitate a continuous strug- 
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gle, but when all things are considered, this is no more 
than is true in any other country since the war. The eco- 
nomic process is one of continual striving under circum- 
stances of strong competition. The forces that keep it 
alive in all countries will be active in Germany. That she 
will have to turn over some $500,000,000 a year to her 
creditors will not make it any easier. But she can console 
herself with the thought that her victorious enemies are 
labouring under at least an equal burden. Under these 
circumstances, the economic aspirations of Germany are 
not likely to lead to serious international dispute. 

The outlook in the political field is far less hopeful. Not 
only Monarchists and Nationalists, but the masses of 
German people are bent upon the restoration of Germany’s 
eastern frontiers. German opinion in general considers 
Poland as a wholly artificial creation of the Allies, designed 
chiefly to establish a counter weight to Germany on the 
east. So far as Poland is made up of former Russian and 
Austrian territory, the Germans are not greatly interested. 
They might even be reconciled to the loss of some former 
German territory where the population was preponder- 
antly Polish. But the idea of the Polish Corridor is utterly 
unacceptable to them. This Corridor, some sixty miles 
wide, cuts across Prussia from Poland to the Baltic Sea, 
and separates East Prussia from Germany, isolating the 
East Prussians and the people of Danzig, mostly German, 
from the rest of the Republic. The whole arrangement is 
for the Germans a political absurdity which they are re- 
solved to abolish at the earliest opportunity. By the Pacts 
of Locarno they have agreed not to attempt to abolish 
it by armed force, but they have reserved the privilege of 
opening the question at any time, and it is to be expected 
that whenever the opportunity offers to make the matter 
a political issue, the Germans will do so. It has been sug- 
gested that Lithuania might be consolidated with Poland 
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as it was in the days of Poland’s former greatness, in return 
for Poland’s surrender of the present Corridor. The con- 
sent of the Lithuanians to this project has yet to be ob- 
tained. 

Another issue similarly covered by the Locarno Pacts 
is that of Upper Silesia. This district was one of the pillars 
of German.industry. Its population is largely Slavonic, but 
it had been under Austrian or German rule for centuries. 
The Treaty of Versailles provided for a plebiscite by 
districts. The north went solidly for Germany and the 
south for Poland, but in the centre the Germans won in 
the cities and the Polish in the country. Thus was the very 
heart of the industrial region in dispute. Britain supported 
the German claim and France the Polish. The battle was 
carried to the League of Nations, which gave the bulk of 
the industrial area to Poland. The Germans immediately 
characterized the League as an instrument of French 
imperialism, and even the British felt that its position 
was compromised. Later attempts to establish friendly 
relations between Germany and Poland have several times 
broken off because of the Polish treatment of German 
nationals in this territory. It is a source of constant irri- 
tation, and there is little doubt that when the opportunity 
is offered to Germany she will make every effort to bring 
this area back into the German fold. 

One other political item is to be reckoned with in the 
future of Middle Europe. That is the proposed “‘Ansch- 
luss,” or union of Austria with Germany. Austria was 
looked upon after the break-up of the old Empire as an 
economic impossibility, a bodyless head. Vienna was an 
enormous city which had for years been the centre of 
government and commerce in all eastern Europe. The 
Peace Treaties had thrown the vast mass of the Austro- 
Hungarian Empire under other governments and left to 
Vienna only a diminutive half-dozen provinces, which it 
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was urged could not possibly maintain a separate existence 
in the new Europe. The only solution was held to be union 
with Germany. This was prohibited by the Treaty of 
Versailles, except by permission of the Council of the 
League. Austria appealed to the League for assistance. A 
loan was arranged and Austrian finances were placed 
under the supervision of a Dutch administrator ap- 
pointed by the League. Under this arrangement, Austria 
finally succeeded in balancing her budget and has demon- 
strated the falsity of the contention that it is impossible 
to continue a separate existence. Nevertheless, the move- 
ment for union with Germany has continued to grow. The 
judicial and educational systems and the general trend 
of legislation are in conformity with those of Germany. 
In Germany itself, the movement has the sentimental 
support of the Nationalist elements, although this is 
somewhat cooled by the fact that the Socialist parties are 
even more interested in the union because of the large 
Socialist vote in Austria. Thus the parties of the Left, 
which have supported the policy of conciliation with 
France, are at the same time most desirous of a union with 
Austria, a project which meets with whole-hearted French 
condemnation. Italy and Jugo-Slavia have also been 
opponents of the Anschluss because it would bring a 
united, and to that extent rehabilitated, Germany down 
to their northern borders. The renewal of the conflict 
between these two states, however, has put a new aspect 
on the matter, and at least some Jugo-Slav leaders would 
be willing to countenance a union of Germany and Austria 
if they could be assured of its hostility to Italy. In the 
event of any intensification of the hostility between 
France and Italy, France might conceivably take a similar 
attitude. 

These problems affecting her eastern boundary have 
developed two schools of thought in Germany. The one, 
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favoured by the German Nationalists and the reactionaries 
generally, is for an eastern orientation that would seek the 
coéperation of Russia in a general policy of intransigence 
against the western powers and the Treaty of Versailles, 
with the ultimate purpose of restoring imperial Germany. 
The other, favoured by the more liberal parties, is that of 
conciliation with the western Allies, the acceptance of 
the main lines of European reorganization, and a gradual 
revision of the Treaty of Versailles and rectification of the 
eastern boundaries of Germany. The weakening of Russian 
influence evidenced in 1926 and the early part of 1927, 
added to the lesson of the Ruhr, brought the country to 
the support of the policy of western orientation and led to 
Locarno. It did not involve, however, a break with Russia, 
to which Germany is bound by two treaties, that of Ra- 
pallo and that of Berlin. Germany is by position and the 
force of circumstance enabled to play an intermediate 
role between the western powers and Russia. The open 
break between England and the Soviets made this quite 
apparent, and the foreign ministers of England and France 
have urged upon the German government the desirability 
of using its influence to restrain Russian activities against 
the western governments. Germany is thus able to 
perform a valuable service for the western powers. But 
it would be more than human to expect her to do it without 
seeking compensation in the form of advancing her own 
purposes. Her first request was for the withdrawal of the 
Allied occupation of the Rhineland. Britain was quite 
willing to concede this in return for German codperation 
against Russia. France was not yet ready. The whole inct- 
dent illustrated most strikingly the strategic position that 
even an unarmed Germany occupies in post-war Europe, 
and makes clear the course Germany can pursue for her 
own profit and the gradual accomplishment of her complete 
rehabilitation. 
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VI. Russia 


The international policies of most countries are influ- 
enced to a greater or less extent by the contrasting views of 
different political parties. A Conservative government in 
England will not have the same attitude toward questions 
as a Labour government, and the differences between 
Republican and Democratic attitudes in this country are 
manifest. Yet the difference between such opposing views 
seldom amounts to a reversal of national policy. There is a 
difference in emphasis or even in method, but not in 
national aims. 

The peculiarities of the Russian political situation, while 
dispensing with any opposition party that would advance a 
different policy in the field of foreign relations, has made of 
Russia a two-headed phenomenon. The Communist party 
is in supreme control. Yet as the government of Soviet 
Russia it plays one réle, while as the Third International 
it plays another, and these rdéles are often difficult to 
harmonize. They have, however, their historical setting 
in the Russian political scene, and it is quite necessary to 
have this background in mind in order to understand the 
apparent anomalies in Russian foreign policy. 

The aim of the Bolsheviks was world revolution and the 
establishment of a general dictatorship of the proletariat. 
The upheaval in Russia in 1917 gave them a sudden and 
unexpected opportunity to establish their regime in 
Russia. The disintegration of the Czarist government 
opened the way for any closely organized political group 
with a definite programme and a determination to carry it 
out. The Bolsheviks were just such a group and rode into 
power with little or no opposition. They made peace with 
Germany at Brest-Litovsk on terms highly favourable to 
German imperialism. Before they were able to go very 
far in the practical application of their communistic 
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theory, they were called upon to defend their position 
against a series of attacks by Russian exiled groups, who 
enjoyed in varying measure the support of the Allies. One 
after another, these attacks upon the Soviet power were 
defeated and the Bolshevik leaders could turn their 
attention to economic problems. Amid a world of new 
conditions,,one thing stood out with startling clearness. 
Communism, pure and undiluted, would not work—at 
least in Russia. It was highly necessary to take over many 
of the principles of capitalism, many bourgeois methods, 
in order to keep the Russian economic wheels turning. 
The proclamation of the ‘‘ New Economic Policy,” or NEP 
as it was called, in 1921 was a confession to the world of 
the failure of pure communism. In order to avoid it being a 
confession of failure to the Russians, it was pictured 
to them as a “strategic retreat,’ necessitated by the 
persistence of capitalism outside of Russia. It was merely 
an anchor to windward until such time as the world revo- 
lution should be successful and a universal dictatorship 
of the proletariat should bring the bright principles of 
communism into full flower. 

Already the Soviet government had developed a very 
capitalistic need for money and was seeking .recognition 
from the other powers. The Bolshevik leaders readily 
saw that they could not shake hands with other powers 
and enter into negotiations for loans, while at the same 
time their own government was engaged in active efforts 
to overthrow the government with which they might be 
dealing. Yet they could not give up the idea of world 
revolution without putting it in the hands of the more 
radical Russians to turn them out of office. In this di- 
lemma, they hit upon the happy plan of organizing them- 
selves as private individuals, and not as government 
officials, into the Third International, the avowed purpose 
of which was the furthering of world revolution. Having 
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thus given themselves two corporate identities, one as the 
Soviet government and the other as the Third Interna- 
tional, the Bolshevik leaders set out to make peace with 
the world with one hand, while they made war upon it with 
the other. They thus managed to bring about a condition 
that the world had rarely seen before. Instead of two 
parties of divergent views, contesting for political leader- 
ship and securing office in turn, Russia had one party in 
full power, which was devoted to two opposing principles 
and the leaders of which spent half their time undoing what 
they had accomplished in the other half. 

The United States, being under no pressure to enter into 
relations with Soviet Russia, considered the situation 
impossible and refused to have anything to do with the 
Soviet régime until it should decide to adhere to the 
principles that ordinarily govern international intercourse. 
Great Britain, however, carrying a heavy burden of 
unemployment and desirous of opening up as many 
world markets as possible, entered first into commercial 
relations and later extended full recognition to the Soviet 
government. France and Italy did likewise, while Germany 
even earlier, seeking companionship during the days when 
she, too, was a European outcast, had made a treaty with 
the new Russian rulers. Japan in the Far East felt herself 
constrained to follow suit. 

With no one of the Great Powers have the Russian 
relations been altogether happy. America the Bolsheviks 
condemn as the citadel of capitalism, while at the same 
time they look upon it with lingering hope as the source of 
possible loans and credits. Some effort was made to foster 
the spirit of Communism among the American people, 
but this effort provoked such a storm of protest and 
brought upon itself such a wave of repression that it soon 
became obvious that the capitalistic citadel was not to be 
taken in that manner. The most prominent Russian activ- 
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ity in America is now the maintenance of a Bureau of 
Information in Washington, which contents itself with 
publishing accounts of progress in the Soviet Union 
which are probably no more roseate in proportion to the 
facts than those disseminated by the propaganda bureaus 
of other nations. 

The antagonism between a Communist Russia and a 
capitalistic United States is, perhaps, no less inherent 
than that between a Communist Russia and a capitalistic 
British Empire. But the United States has no geographical 
contacts with Russia, while the British Empire is in direct 
contact with it clear across Europe and Asia. The British 
agreement provided that neither government should 
indulge in propaganda or encourage political movements 
directed against the other. As the Soviet government, the 
Bolshevik leaders may have observed this covenant; but as 
the Third International they have busied themselves in 
numerous parts of the Eurasian Continent in stirring up 
trouble for Britain. At the same time the British govern- 
ment has abstained from supporting anti-Soviet adventur- 
ers, although some of the Conservative statesmen have 
openly denounced the Soviet government and all its prac- 
tices. 

India has been a favourite field of operations for the 
agents of the Third International, and much of the unrest 
in that country is ascribed to their activities. The long 
struggle between Czarist Russia and Imperial Britain for 
the control of Persia, ending in the infamous agreement 
of 1907, which made the northern section of the country 
a Russian sphere, the southern a British sphere, and left 
an arid strip across the centre for the Persians, was re- 
newed after the war. At first Great Britain was entirely 
successful and negotiated a treaty with a corrupt Persian 
administration which made Persia practically a British 
protectorate. Under Russian prodding, however, the 
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Persian Medjliss, or Parliament, refused to ratify the 
treaty, and the Persians found in Reza Khan a leader 
who could use Russian support to break Britain’s strangle 
hold on the country while at the same time he could use 
Britain’s aspirations so prevent Russia securing such a 
strangle hold. Reza Khan’s ability finally brought him 
to the Peacock Throne as the Shah of Persia and the 
founder of a new dynasty. Russia and England thus find 
themselves separated in this area by a renascent Persian 
nationalism. 

Next door in Afghanistan, however, Russia has taken 
the tricks. The Emir, formerly subsidized by Britain to 
insure peace on the Indian border, was encouraged by the 
Russians to attack the British in India. The attack was 
repelled, but it stopped the subsidy, which was replaced 
by a Russian one. The Emir to-day is looked upon as a 
potential ally of Russia, although his recent trip to Eng- 
land would indicate a reviving appreciation of British 
friendship 

It was in China that the Russians cut deepest into 
British prestige. In the eighty-odd years in which the 
western powers have had formal relations with China, 
Great Britain has been the leader of the Occident. During 
the painful process of bringing China into contact with 
the outside world, Britain has played the leading part. 
Her aim, as always, was the increase of her trade and,. 
as always, if the local conditions were such as to hamper 
that trade, she was ready to use force to change the local 
conditions. The years following the war saw the birth of a 
new nationalism in China, which in 1925 became both 
widespread and violent. Russia seized upon the oppor- 
tunity to work with the nationalistic elements and to turn 
them most strongly against Great Britain. A Chinese 
boycott of Hongkong cut deeply into British trade in 
China, and involved losses that for some months were 
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reckoned as high as $500,000 a day. The Nationalists and 
their Russian advisers reached the peak of their success 
when they forced the surrender of the British concessions 
at Hankow and Kiukiang. The post-war British mood it 
quite different from that of pre-war days. Her imperialism 
is chastened, and she has recognized that the old methods 
of force aresno longer practicable for the extension of her 
trade in China. But she has been compelled, as have the 
other powers, to defend her nationals and their property 
against the excesses of irresponsible Chinese groups at the 
instigation of or quite in harmony with the Russians. A 
temporary dwindling of Russian influence in China in the 
early summer of 1927 promised the possibility of success 
to more moderate elements in China, elements with which 
it would be possible for Britain and the other western 
powers to come to agreement. But conditions in the 
Chinese Republic are too unstable to warrant undue op- 
timism, and it may continue to be for some time the lists 
in which the combat will go on between Great Britain as 
the champion of capitalism and Russia as the champion of 
Communism. 

Meanwhile, the Anglo-Russian antagonism has come to 
a head nearer home. The obvious sympathy of the Soviet 
government for the radical elements in the English general 
strike of 1926—a sympathy given concrete expression by 
the contribution of several hundred thousand dollars to 
the strikers—produced its inevitable reaction among the 
other classes in England. Prime Minister Baldwin for some 
time held in check the desire for an open break with Mos- 
cow. But a raid by the British police on the London head- 
quarters of Arcos, the Russian government trading 
corporation, furnished the government with sufficient 
evidence that this headquarters was a centre of Commun- 
ist propaganda directed against the British government, 
and diplomatic relations were severed. 
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This made the Anglo-Russian contest a question in 
which not only England and Russia but all Europe was 
interested. Italy under Fascism had allowed no leeway to 
the Russian agents. France, in the hope of securing a 
recognition of the old Russian debts, the majority of which 
were held in France, had been more lenient. A score of 
Communists sit in the French Chamber of Deputies, and 
they are repeatedly charged with serving Moscow rather 
than France. There has been Communist agitation in 
Morocco and Algeria, in Syria, and more recently an 
attempt to stir up trouble in Indo-China. French patience 
was becoming sorely tried, however, and after the English 
break and the failure of Moscow to entertain any sugges- 
tion for recognition of the old debts unless it was accom- 
panied by the promise of enormous new credits, there was 
a stiffening of the French attitude in the whole matter 
of the Russian relationship. 

This hardening of western Europe against the Soviet 
régime at once gave Germany a new importance. Germany 
was in friendly relations with Russia, and the Pacts of 
Locarno and the admission of Germany to the League and 
a seat in the Council brought her into friendly relations 
with western Europe as well. Russia, seeing her self- 
competitive policy faced with failure both in the Far East 
and in western Europe, naturally renewed her efforts to 
make an ally of Germany. A quarrel was picked with 
Poland over the murder of the Soviet Ambassador Voikoff 
by a Russian fanatic at Warsaw. There may have been the 
hope that Germany would look with favour upon a 
Russian attack against Poland because of the possible 
benefits that Germany might obtain in the rectification of 
her eastern frontier. But there is little to induce an 
unarmed Germany to join a doubtful Russia against 
western Europe. The rectification of Germany’s eastern 
frontier must come, if ever, by consent of the former 
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Allied powers and hardly by virtue of Russian arms. The 
Allies not only have Germany at their mercy, but they 
have much more to offer for Germany’s codperation than 
has Russia. It is hardly likely that Germany will vouch- 
safe to Russia more than an occasional flirtation, the 
purpose of which will be to arouse new interest on the part 
of and perhaps secure additional favours from her neigh- 
bours on the west. 

With her immediate neighbours in Europe, Russia’s 
relations are not particularly happy. One of the purposes 
of the peacemakers at Versailles was to establish a line 
of states along the western Russian border which should 
be hostile to Russia. This line, known as the ‘cordon 
sanitaire,” consisted of Esthonia, Latvia, Lithuania, Po- 
land, and Rumania. Russia has repeatedly attempted to 
bring the three Baltic states into an alliance that should 
look toward Moscow. Britain has consistently striven to 
prevent this. If there was to be a Baltic league, Britain 
wished it to have an occidental aspect. So far neither 
side has been wholly successful, and the Baltic league is 
still a future possibility. The greatest bulwark against 
Russia is Poland. Poland had one war with the Soviets in 
1920, and after pushing as far eastward as Kiev, suddenly 
met reverses and saw the Russian troops come within 
sight of Warsaw. Poland was saved only by what seemed 
a military miracle, and peace was restored. But the tension 
between the two countries remains and was highly in- 
tensified by the murder of the Russian envoy in Warsaw. 
Poland, though a large country with a population of 
30,000,000, should be in itself a formidable opponent, but 
the prevalence of internal dissension and the instability 
of the government make it a doubtful quantity. Without 
French support, Poland might find herself in serious 
difficulties, but she can count on that support as against 
Germany, and because Poland would be useless against 
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Germany if she were exposed to Russia, against Russia 
also. 

Rumania’s loyalty to western Europe was purchased 
by the recognition of her annexation of the former Russian 
province of Bessarabia, between the Pruth and the Dnies- 
ter rivers. It is Rumania’s contention that the people of 
this province are properly to be considered of Rumanian 
nationality, though the people themselves do not seem 
so sure of it. Great Britain, France, and Italy, however, 
have approved the annexation, and as Russia refuses to 
recognize it she must count upon Rumanian hostility in 
any disturbance. 

Farther to the south, Russia obtained what promised for 
a time to be a powerful ally in Turkey. The renascent 
nationalism of the Turks under Mustapha Kemal led 
them to reject the Treaty of Sévres and thus placed them 
in antagonism to the Allied powers. Russia offered her 
assistance, and Turkey accepted it. An enduring and 
active alliance between the two might have led to further 
disturbances in the Near East, but Kemal soon made it 
clear that his interest was not in furthering the Russian 
game, but in establishing the new Turkey. He refused to be 
pushed beyond the point where his activities would result 
in benefit to his own country. Thus, instead of becoming 
a spear head for Russia, Turkey has become a buffer 
between Russia and the western nations in the Mediter- 
ranean. 

Toward the League of Nations Russia assumed an 
attitude of implacable hostility. She chose to consider 
it an instrument of the victorious Allies to extend the sway 
of their capitalistic imperialism. She made every effort 
to keep Germany out of the League, and when that 
failed, suggested an Asiatic league of nations, which 
should unite Russia, Turkey, Persia, Afghanistan, and 
China against the “imperialistic” and “capitalistic” 
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nations of the Geneva congregation. So far this suggestion 
has come to naught, and there is little to indicate that 
the Russian dream will be realized. Neither Persia nor 
Turkey is interested in furthering Russian aims, and it is 
little likely that China, when she comes to real national 
consciousness, will .be any more anxious to do so. Russia 
has therefore recognized the inevitable and has come to 
Geneva to participate in economic and disarmament con- 
ferences. 

The Chinese, like the Persians and the Turks, have been 
quite ready to use Russian assistance so long as it furthered 
their own aims. But the Chinese leaders have little affec- 
tion for Communism, and they know too well the history 
of Russian aggression in the Far East to have any great 
confidence in the present Russian professions. This is par- 
ticularly true in view of the Russian advance that has 
taken place in Mongolia and Manchuria behind the 
screen of Russian friendship for China. During all the 
protestations of Russian affection for the Chinese and all 
the talk of Russia’s desire to abolish Czarist treaties and 
treat China as an equal, strikingly little has been credited 
to China on the international ledger. She has got herself 
into a first-rate row with the Treaty powers, and the 
Nationalists have received some money and some arms 
and a great deal of advice from Russia. But against this 
must be set off the Russian gains at the expense of China. 
Mongolia, considered by the Chinese as an integral part 
of their Republic, has since 1921 been organized under 
Russian control as a Mongolian Soviet Republic, and is 
to-day much more responsive to Moscow than to Peking 
or any of the other aspiring capitals of China. In Man- 
churia a long and tortuous negotiation finally secured from 
Peking an agreement placing Soviet Russia in control of 
the Chinese Eastern Railway behind the curtain of a 
Sino-Russian directorate. By a judicious threat of force 
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during one of Chang Tso Lin’s wars with Peking, Russia 
forced Chang’s signature to a recognition of this arrange- 
ment, though the Russians had to recognize the autonomy 
of Manchuria to accomplish it. Even the treaty rights, the 
supposed surrender of which has won such favour for 
Russia among the Chinese, have never been surrendered. 
Russia agreed in 1924 to join China within a month at a 
conference at which all of the old Czarist treaties should be 
abrogated and all of the special privileges given up. But 
this conference, thanks to Russian procrastination, has 
never been held, and the new treaties, which were to be 
made “‘on the basis of equality, reciprocity, and justice,” 
have never been made. Russia’s account is therefore far 
from settled with China, and her future in that country 
may be as dark as she had hoped to make that of the 
Treaty powers. 

In Japan, too, the new Russia made a treaty in January 
of 1925. By this the Soviet rulers secured recognition and 
all territory in the Far East formerly held by the Czar. 
She gave in return certain oil, coal, and timber concessions 
in the northern or Russian half of Sakhalin Island. And 
since then Russian and Japanese delegations have been 
working out the details of these and other concessions 
concerning fisheries and the timber stands on the Siberian 
mainland. There is a party in Japan, not wholly uninflu- 
ential, which would multiply the ties between Japan and 
Russia, even to the point of alliance. But the old contest 
over Manchuria stands between them. It is Russia’s 
desire to possess this area, more than half as large again 
as France, in the same latitude, quite as fertile, and 
with about two thirds of the population. As the home of 
the Manchu dynasty which ruled China from 1644 until 
it gave place to a Republic in 1911, Manchuria was consid- 
ered an integral part both of the Chinese Empire and of the 
Republic that succeeded it. But it has never been a part of 
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the Republic in more than name. It has long been the 
personal domain of Chang Tso Lin. In his mind, loyalty to 
Peking has never been the dominant consideration. Russia 
and Japan fought over this province in 1904-1905, and 
thereafter divided its control between them, Russia re- 
maining dominant in the north while Japan took over 
the former Russian interests in the south. The recovery 
by Soviet Russia of control of the Chinese Eastern Railway 
was the signal for the renewal of the former contest. Japan 
had bound herself at Washington to respect the administra- 
tive integrity of China, but there was no restriction against 
her financing railroads to be built by Chang Tso Lin in 
Manchuria. A number of such railroads are now under 
construction, which when completed will give Japan a large 
measure of economic domination in the province and a 
system of railways which if converted to military use in 
war will enable her to check at the very beginning any at- 
tempt of the Russians to renew their advance in that part 
of the world. 

Thus Soviet Russia, an avowed enemy of the govern- 
mental system of most of the other states of the world, 
is surrounded by powerful potential enemies and a few 
highly temperamental friends. She is bound by her circum- 
stances to take advantage of every opportunity to encour- 
age trouble in the household of her enemies, and even 
in the household of her friends if it will rebound to the 
disadvantage of her enemies. As long as Russia holds to her 
present course, she is destined tc be regarded as a source of 
danger by the other powers, who will continue to deal with 
her either not at all or at arm’s length. She has shown no 
ability to make reliable allies. Her friends, from Germany, 
through Turkey, Persia, and Afghanistan to China, are 
friends for revenue only. On that basis it is always possible 
to convert them into enemies, and the larger resources 
are in the hands of the capitalistic powers. Just what the 
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outcome of the irreconcilable conflict between capitalism 
and communism will be, it would be presumptuous to 
predict. There are those who look upon the end of the 
Communist régime by revolution in Russia. They have 
looked for it, however, since 1917, and while rumours of 
revolution emanate in periodic waves from the borders 
of Russia, the Soviet government still stands. And so long 
as it stands in its present attitude, it injects a factor of 
uncertainty in world politics and of unreality in world 
peace that can neither be ignored nor conjured away. 


VII. Japan 


Japan for more than two centuries deliberately cut 
herself off from the rest of the world, forbidding foreigners 
to come to Japan and forbidding her own people to go 
abroad. Two important facts are to be noted in connection 
with this period of isolation: First, the character of Japan’s 
civilization developed an unquestioning acceptance of 
authority on the part of the people: the Japanese 
developed a national discipline which exceeded that of 
almost any other nation. Second, the population during 
that period remained practically stationary at 30,000,000, 
the death rate just about offsetting the birth rate. 

When in 1854 Japan was at last opened to communica- 
tion with the modern world under the threatening guns of 
Commodore Perry’s “black ships,” the era of modern 
Japan began. It did not get under full headway, however, 
until the restoration of the Emperor to power in 1868. 
From that time to the present, Japanese development 
along modern lines has been a constant source of astonish- 
ment. To-day she ranks as one of the five great powers of 
the world, and has established a hegemony in the Far 
East that only the United States and Great Britain and 
probably a revived Russia, are in any position to question. 

Up to the time of the Washington Conference in 1922, 
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Japan’s acceptance of European methods strongly em- 
phasized the nationalistic and imperialistic factors which 
she saw as the outstanding characteristics of the inter- 
national relations of Russia, Great Britain, Germany, 
and France. Her increase in military power and her obvi- 
ous conflict of interest with Russia had made her a factor 
in international politics which resulted in the Anglo- 
Japanese Alliance of 1902. Under the egis of her associa- 
tion with Great Britain, she had first thrown Russia back 
into northern Manchuria, and then undertaken a pro- 
gramme of military, political, and economic domination 
calculated to build up a huge Japanese empire on the Asian 
mainland. Her chauvinists envisioned a Japan with its 
borders pushed westward as far as Lake Baikal and the 
Mongolian desert, and which should include eastern 
Siberia, Manchuria, Mongolia, and even a large measure 
of domination over China itself. The preoccupation of the 
European powers in the World War seemed to offer the 
ideal opportunity for the realization of much of this 
programme. Japan eagerly responded to her obligations 
under the Anglo-Japanese Pact by entering the war and 
capturing the German possessions in Shantung. She fol- 
lowed this almost immediately by presenting to China 
the notorious Twenty-One Demands, compliance with 
which would have made Tokio supreme in the councils 
of the Chinese Republic. The world panic over Bolshevism, 
which followed the war, enabled her to send her troops into 
Manchuria and eastern Siberia and to take an active part 
in political intrigue in Mongolia. It seemed for a time as if 
the vision of the Japanese chauvinists was to be promptly 
realized. 

The conclusion of the negotiations at Paris by the sign- 
ing of the treaties of peace, however, enabled the European 
powers—or such as were left of them—and the United 
States to turn their attention once more to the Far East. 
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It soon became evident that if Japan intended to hold 
on to the position that she had gained, she must do so in 
defiance of world opinion. The invitation to the Washing- 
ton Conference represented for her in some sense a 
summons to trial. With consummate good sense, if not 
with enthusiasm, Japan recognized the anachronism of 
her imperialistic efforts. She accepted the invitation, and 
with good grace acquiesced in the conclusions of the 
Conference. These meant the surrender of Shantung to 
China, the withdrawal of her troops from Siberia, her 
retirement to her South Manchuria concessions, and the 
abrogation of the more far-reaching provisions of the 
Twenty-One Demands. By the end of 1922 Japan was 
back in her 1905 boundaries except for her occupation of 
the northern half of Sakhalin, which was continued pend- 
ing negotiations with Soviet Russia. 

With the adaptability that has been so strikingly dem- 
onstrated in her whole acceptance of modern civiliza- 
tion, Japan turned her energies from military to economic 
and commercial development, and her whole foreign policy 
assumed an aspect more in keeping with the advanced 
public opinion of the world. 

This change did not, of course, alter Japan’s fundamen- 
tal problems. With the opening of Japan to the world and 
the introduction of industrial methods, her population had 
increased from 30,000,000 to nearly 60,000,000, with a 
present annual increment of upward of half a million. 
Many Japanese were inclined to look upon this rapid 
increase in population as a basic fact which justified the 
Japanese desire for increased territory in which the 
Japanese race might find adequate room for its inevitable 
expansion. Other facts, however, tended to disprove this 
theory. In Hokkaido, in southern Manchuria, and in 
Formosa there were wide areas where Japanese immigrants 
might have gone had the necessity been as great as the 
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theory implied. But they did not go. The total number 
of Japanese living outside Japan is but little more than 
one year’s increase. These facts made it apparent that 
the increased industrialization of Japan was not so much 
a necessity to take care of her growing population as that 
the growing population was a result of the introduction of 
industry by, modern methods. Hence, less emphasis has 
been placed in recent years upon the necessity of territorial 
expansion as an alternative to racial starvation, and 
Japanese thought has matured along the lines of that of 
other countries which seek to develop markets and supplies 
of raw materials for their economic well-being, but without 
feverishly insisting upon the use of military force to seize 
everything in sight. 

Japan’s problem thus becomes comparable with 
England’s though on a smaller scale. Japan must give 
consideration to the security of her food supply, a large 
portion of which comes from the neighbouring Asian 
countries. For this food supply she must pay by exporting 
her own products. As Japan is not bountifully endowed 
with either coal or iron, she must include these, as well 
as many other raw materials, in her imports. Much of 
her oil she secures from the United States, and the United 
States is the largest purchaser of her exports. Japan is 
therefore directly and vitally interested in keeping open 
the sea lanes to her commerce. And this interest has led, 
as in Great Britain, to the construction of a formidable 
navy, a navy that at present ranks third, if not second, 
among those of the world. 

Japan’s relations with the neighbouring continent, 
however, do not parallel so closely those of England with 
Europe. England bases her security and her prestige upon 
her naval dominance, and her army is a secondary factor. 
Japan, on the other hand, feels it incumbent upon her to 
maintain an army of formidable size to protect her conti- 
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nental interests. Japan’s greatest enemy on the Continent 
is Chinese disorder. Twenty per cent. of Japan’s exports go 
to China, and Io per cent. of her raw materials come from 
that country. In addition to this, she has enormous 
investments in factories, steel plants, banks, concessions, 
railways, and ships in China. The civil strife that has raged 
among the Chinese leaders ever since the death of Yuan 
Shih-kai in 1916 has been a constant menace to Japanese 
trade, and on occasion to Japanese investments in China. 
The Japanese statesmen have with few exceptions deemed 
it necessary to hold Japanese military power in readiness 
for action in China, if and when the necessity arises. The 
situation was formerly complicated by the activities of 
other powers in various parts of China. Of late it has been 
made even more delicate by the rise of Chinese nationalis- 
tic sentiment. Until quite recently, it was possible to use 
troops in China without fearing serious opposition from 
the Chinese themselves. But Japan’s seizure of Shantung 
and her apparent intention to retain a grip on that prov- 
ince resulted in Ig1g in a Chinese boycott of Japanese 
trade, which had the most serious repercussions at home. 
The Japanese realized that the use of high-handed methods 
to insure the continuity of her trade with China might 
lead to the very disaster which those methods were intended 
to prevent—the loss of the Chinese markets. Japan has 
therefore assumed a much more circumspect attitude in 
her relations with China and is following a tortuous middle 
course between protecting her nationals and their invest- 
ments by force when necessary, and yet as far as possible 
avoiding any action calculated to arouse Chinese hostility. 

Japan’s problem on the Continent is further complicated 
by the reappearance of Russia as an active factor in Far 
Eastern politics. Japan had no sooner acquiesced in the 
decisions of the Washington Conference and withdrawn 
her troops from the various occupied areas on the main- 
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land, than Soviet Russia, saved from territorial loss by 
the action of the United States and the other powers at 
Washington, adopted a course of action in the Far East 
that has many points of resemblance with the old imperial- 
istic policies of the Czarist bureaucracy. By military 
action, Russia set up a revolutionary government in 
Mongolia, over which she retains complete control. 
Russian diplomacy was successful in recovering control 
of the Chinese Eastern Railway across Manchuria from 
one of the fleeting governments at Peking, and she made 
this agreement good by means of a military threat against 
Chang Tso Lin. A rate war against the Japanese South 
Manchuria road followed, and the old Russo-Japanese con- 
test for economic domination in Manchuria was renewed. 
Developments in China offered a more fertile field for 
Russian activity during 1925-1926, and the Russians 
have made every effort to turn the Nationalist movement 
in China to their own advantage. Whether success or 
failure attend their efforts there, they are certain to 
return to the charge in Manchuria sooner or later. Chang 
Tso Lin, who for nearly two decades has been the undis- 
puted ruler of the Manchurian provinces, and who as such 
has maintained more or less friendly relations with the 
Japanese, has been drawn into the Chinese political 
struggle, and his adventures south of the Great Wall 
have constituted a heavy drain on the resources of Man- 
churia. As a result the people of the province have become 
discontented and the protest against the issue of worthless 
paper money and the imposition of new and burdensome 
taxes is becoming widespread. Here is fertile soil for 
Russian propaganda. Russian efforts will naturally be 
directed to the stirring up among the Chinese of a revolt 
against Chang. But while the open struggle may be be- 
tween Chang and other Chinese, back of the two con- 
testants will be Russia and Japan. It is inconceivable that 
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Japan, with her enormous interests in Manchuria and her 
dependence for much of her economic well-being upon 
that province, will allow any turnover there that will 
threaten her security. 

The Japanese have never lost sight of the Russian 
danger and have taken ample measures to protect them- 
selves. By means of loans to Chang Tso Lin, in return for 
construction and operating contracts, they are building 
railways to connect with the South Manchuria which will 
seriously impair both the economic and military value of 
the Chinese Eastern Railway to the Russians. In the event 
of an open break, Japan will be able to throw troops into 
Manchuria by three different routes, and the new railway 
will enable her to strike the Chinese Eastern at four widely 
separated points. She will be able to isolate both Harbin 
and Vladivostok and to hold any Russian advance on the 
western slopes of the Kinghan Mountains close to the 
Siberian border. 

In the tense situation in Manchuria is to be found the 
explanation of the disappearance or the rabid anti-Ameri- 
can feeling that was rife in Japan in 1920-1921. In the 
event of an armed struggle with Russia, Japan would 
be too dependent upon American trade and American 
financial support to indulge in the luxury ‘of denouncing 
America. The immigration question is doubtless a sore 
point. The Japanese are a proud and sensitive people and 
feel that their national accomplishments entitle them to 
full recognition as the equals of the other advanced 
peoples. The agitation in this country for exclusion was 
always pictured to them as an affront to their national and 
racial status, and thus has for them all of the character- 
istics of an insult. This sentiment was played upon by 
their chauvinistic elements at home, who obtained new 
fuel from the passing of the Immigration Act in 1924. 
Nevertheless, the more thoughtful of the Japanese, includ- 
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ing those who control the governmental policy, realize 
that for the great majority of Americans there is no 
question of racial inequality involved in Asiatic exclusion. 
The sole purpose of the immigration bar is to protect the 
economic standard of the American people against 
unrestricted immigration from the Asiatic countries, 
which, because of their congested population, live upon a 
lower economic level. While the economic status of Japan 
is considerably above that of the other Asian countries, it 
is still far below that of the United States. The Japanese 
leaders recognize both the right of the United States to 
exclude any immigration they see fit, and the desirability 
of excluding Asiatic immigration. They exercise the same 
right themselves with regard to Chinese desirous of coming 
to Japan. All Japanese object, however, to the manner 
in which Japanese exclusion was accomplished. They felt 
that the Gentleman’s Agreement was working satisfac- 
torily and considered it a discrimination that Japan was 
excluded with the rest of Asia, instead of placed on a 
percentage basis, as were the European countries. The 
momentum of the old cry of “racial inequality” is still 
felt, and Japanese resentment against the situation is a 
real factor. The Japanese leaders, however, are more and 
more inclined to accept it as merely an exhibition of 
American manners, and in any case have no intention of 
allowing it to be unduly exploited to embitter Japanese- 
American relations. 

In the naval field Japan and the United States are the 
obvious rivals for domination in the Pacific. Japan’s 
interests are in Asia, and the principal problem of her 
naval strategists is to secure Japan against any interfer- 
ence with her operations there. America’s possession of the 
Philippines and her insistence that the markets of China 
be kept open on equal terms to Americans, caused continual 
suspicion and rivalry as long as no limit was set to the 
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Japanese ambitions on the Asian continent. The Washing- 
ton Conference sought and secured an express limitation 
of the policy not only of Japan, but of the other countries 
concerned in China, with a renunciation of all intention to 
seize Chinese territory or interfere with the administrative 
integrity of that country. The ““Open Door,” or equality 
of opportunity for the nationals of all countries, was 
categorically accepted. Agreement on the Chinese question 
made it possible to establish a naval ratio between Japan 
and the United States which establishes relatively com- 
plete security for each country on its own side of the 
Pacific, and correspondingly deprives the other of the 
power to make an effective attack. 

Great Britain is the only remaining country with which 
Japan has important relations. There was some resentment 
in Japan over the abrogation of the Anglo-Japanese 
Alliance, which was not wholly assuaged by the substitu- 
tion of the Four-Power Pact at Washington. This resent- 
ment against Britain is kept alive by the competition 
between Britain and Japan for the Chinese markets. The 
competition between these two countries in China is 
much keener than that between the United States and 
either of them. The United States exports to China in 
large part commodities that neither Great Britain nor 
Japan can furnish. But the mills of Osaka come into direct 
competition with the mills of Lancashire for the Chinese 
cotton piece goods market, and this competition extends 
to other lines as well. Japanese exporters have therefore 
wasted no time in weeping over the Russian-directed 
Chinese attack upon British trade. They have been content 
to remain in the background, to settle local incidents as 
promptly and quietly as possible, and to reap where the 
English have sown. 

Japanese statesmen, however, do not overlook the fact 
that England to-day, as in 1902, is the strongest ally of 
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Japan against the resurgence of Russian aggression. On 
this matter, Tokio and London see eye to eye. The hostility 
of England toward Soviet Russia may be a source of 
support for Japan 3 in any future conflict with Russia over 
Manchuria, as it was in the conflict of 1904-1905. Thus 
with England, as with America, while Japan may have 
disputes and minor conflicts, her major interests demand 
friendship and codperation. 


REGIONAL PROBLEMS 
I. CENTRAL AND EASTERN EUROPE 


ALTHOUGH the nations of western Europe suffered 
severely from the effects of the Great War, it was 
in eastern Europe that the war and the resulting peace 
treaties made the greatest changes in the established 
order. The agglomeration of conquered nations which had 
made up the old dual kingdom of Austria-Hungary 
suffered a complete regrouping into a number of smaller 
states. These new political entities have had to face not 
only the ordinary problems of foreign policy, which would 
be natural to states in the midst of a crowded continent, 
but have had to seek also a solution for the innumerable 
issues that arise in the process of national integration and 
the establishment of a new government. 

Chief among these new political entities is Poland. 
Resurrected after a century and a quarter of division and 
alien rule, Poland again became a sovereign nation at the 
close of the Great War. The sentiment for restoring the 
Poles to independence was strong in this country, and 
there was no great opposition in England. The establish- 
ment of a new Poland offered the means of punishing at 
once hostile Austria and Germany and recreant Russia. 
But there was no enthusiasm in either country for the 
French idea of stretching the new Poland out of all resem- 
blance to its real self and setting it up as a French counter 
weight against German power in eastern Europe. 

Yet the French thesis prevailed, and Poland became a 
country of nearly 30,000,000 people, of whom more than 
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30 per cent. are of non-Polish nationality. The distended 
state at once secured loans from France, and French 
commissions set to work to organize a large-scale Polish 
army which should be at all times ready to codperate 
with France in the event of a move toward revenge on the 
part of Germany. 

The strategy was obvious, more obvious perhaps than 
the difficulties that must inevitably result. By including 
large sections of non-Polish territory, Poland acquired 
numerous irredenta, which practically assured her the 
permanent hostility of Germany, Russia, and Lithuania. 
The inclusion of non-Polish populations brought these 
disputes into the Polish body politic to bedevil the internal 
affairs of Poland itself. After a half-dozen years of pulling 
and hauling, Poland succumbed to the military dictator- 
ship of Marshal Pilsudski in May of 1925, after which she 
began her serious effort to restore her financial structure 
and to set her house in order. 

The progress made is commendable, but it can hardly 
touch Poland’s difficulties with her neighbours. One might 
almost say that the very existence of Poland is the diffi- 
culty with her neighbours, and that no government can 
meet them in any degree without a proportionate destruc- 
tion of Poland itself. The Polish-Russian line has been 
agreed upon between the two countries, but Poland as 
an outpost of western European capitalism is constantly 
in strained relations with Russia as the champion of 
communism. A war in 1920 first carried the Poles far into 
the Ukraine, and then brought the Russians to the gates of 
Warsaw. Peace was signed on a reasonable basis, but 
the threats of war on the part of Moscow which followed 
the assassination of the Russian Ambassador Voikoff in 
June of 1927 show the existence of a delicate situation. 

To Germany, the existence of the corridor across Prussia 
from Poland to the Baltic at Danzig is a constant affront. 
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To the German mind this represents a partition of German 
territory and the separation of German populations to 
support a “political monstrosity,” which could never 
stand without such artificial support. Poland, however, 
points out that the corridor was Polish and under Polish 
rule long before Germany had occupied East Prussia, 
and that the present situation is merely a restoration of 
an earlier arrangement which was terminated by Prussian 
militarism. 

Germany has another quarrel with Poland over the 
question of Upper Silesia, much of the industrial section of 
which was assigned to Poland, thus depriving Germany 
of important coal deposits and industrial developments. 

Another matter in which Poland and Germany have 
opposing sympathies is the status of the free city of 
Danzig. Danzig was one of the Hansa towns which rose 
to commercial prominence in the thirteenth century. 
At that time the neighbouring territory was Polish, 
though Danzig itself was a free city. An expanding Prussia 
absorbed both the free city and the adjacent part of 
Poland. But the Treaty of Versailles essayed to restore 
the ancient status, making Danzig once more a free city. 
The city is under the protection of the League of Nations, 
which is represented by a High Commissioner. But its 
foreign relations are in the hands of Poland, with which it is 
joined in a customs union. Despite these conditions, or 
perhaps because of them, the German city of Danzig does 
not get on well with the Poles, and the latter have com- 
menced the construction of a secondary port at Gydnia 
on its own Baltic coast. 

Meanwhile, Poland was assured another enemy on the 
north by aggression against Lithuania. Lithuania was at 
one time joined to Poland, and from this circumstance 
derives Poland’s claim that Vilna, the historic capital of 
Lithuania, is a Polish city. The two states were no sooner 
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free from Russian domination after the war than they 
resorted to arms against each other over Vilna. An armi- 
stice was arranged to allow the Council of Ambassadors to 
determine the future of the city. Two days after the 
armistice was signed, the Polish General Zeligowski made 
a successful raid in violation of the armistice and captured 
Vilna. The Lithuanians protested loudly, and Warsaw 
formally denounced Zeligowski’s act, but the Council of 
Ambassadors finally awarded Vilna and its surrounding 
territory to Poland. Lithuania refuses to look upon this 
settlement as final, and considers Kovno, to which the 
Lithuanian government retired, as merely a temporary 
capital. She continues a state of war with Poland, and 
the border is closed between them. 

Thus Poland, in a war with any one of her three resentful 
neighbours, must reckon on the possible hostility of the 
other two, a situation conducive neither to Polish nor to 
world peace. France would undoubtedly take military 
measures to prevent any German seizure of Polish territory 
either in the corridor or in upper Silesia by force of arms. 
“ngland and France would both come to the aid of Poland 
in the event of war with Russia. Poland therefore repre- 
sents a serious centre of attention in world politics. 

Another new state that has played an important part in 
the post-war development of eastern Europe is Czecho- 
Slovakia. Czecho-Slovakia first saw the light as a separate 
nation in 191g. In addition to Bohemia, which was the 
nucleus of the new state, it included Moravia, Slovakia, 
Ruthenian Slovakia, and Ruthenia. These include not only 
much of the productive territory formerly belonging to 
Hungary, but bring into the total population of 14,000,000 
more than 3,000,000 Germans and 750,000 Magyars, with 
500,000 Ruthenians. These considerations gave Czecho- 
Slovakia a special interest in the sanctity of the treaties 
of St. Germain and Trianon, between the Allies and 
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Austria and Hungary, which paralleled the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles between the Allies and Germany. 

Czecho-Slovakia, despite its high level of literacy and its 
great industrial and agricultural resources, feared a re- 
surgence of the elements who would reéstablish the 
Austro-Hungarian régime, or at least insist upon the 
expansion of the new and diminished states of Austria and 
Hungary to their natural limits. Austria was too weak 
to be much feared, but Hungary was not. Czecho-Slovakia 
proposed an alliance with Jugo-Slavia and Rumania, all 
of whom enjoyed dominion over former Hungarian terri- 
tory, to preserve the status quo and restrain any efforts 
at expansion on the part of the Hungarians. This proposal 
was eagerly accepted, and under the fostering hand of 
French diplomacy became the Little Entente. Through 
her influence with the Little Entente, France summoned 
to her aid in preserving the treaties intact the weight of 
three nations, with a combined population of 42,000,000 
people, thus virtually doubling her own power in the 
councils of Europe. 

Czecho-Slovakia’s economic interests, however, require 
the greatest possible movement of trade along the lines 
established within the old Austro-Hungarian Empire. 
Without a seacoast, artificial barriers to land trade are 
especially injurious to her. Hence the efforts of her 
statesmen to stabilize the political situation in central 
Europe. The efforts of the Czechs in the direction of 
political stability have been seriously hampered by the 
dislike and distrust that are all too common among these 
young and immature states. 

Nor is it only the states that have acquired large sections 
of their neighbours’ territory that find themselves disliked 
and distrusted. Hungary went through the opposite 
experience because of her defeat in the war, and lost 
territory on all sides to the surrounding nations. Yet she 
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finds herself as much disliked as if she had continued her 
long career of conquest. The cause, as has already been 
suggested, lies in the fear of her neighbours that the trun- 
cated state will revive and in time seek to recover her 
former boundaries. 

The Magyar noblemen of Hungary have for centuries 
oppressed not only the surrounding peoples whom they 
have conquered but their own Magyar peasantry. When 
their rule crumbled under defeat in 1918, the surrounding 
peoples, Czechs, Slovaks, Ruthenians, Rumanians, and 
Serbs, all seized the chance not only to secure their own 
independence but to place their boundaries well over into 
Hungarian areas. In this they were supported by the 
victorious Allies, so that the railways and other commercial 
routes should be in the hands of the new and friendly 
states instead of under the control of the defeated Mag- 
yars. Thecourseof eventsin Hungary itself has not been such 
as to decrease the fears of revenge that have been abroad 
among these surrounding peoples. The first efforts of the 
old nobility to retain their power were soon overwhelmed 
by the lower elements, and a Bolshevik régime was 
established under Bela Kun. This was short-lived, how- 
ever, and the reaction carried the old ruling classes again 
into power under Admiral Horthy, who proclaimed 
himself regent—for an unknown monarch. This reaction- 
ary régime has maintained itself until the present time, and 
Hungary is still ‘the kingless kingdom.” 

Against the possible revival of Hungarian power and a 
renewed determination to expand the borders of the trun- 
cated state, the surrounding governments, of Czecho- 
Slovakia, Rumania, and Jugo-Slavia, formed the Little 
Entente. Into this happy arrangement came two new and 
disturbing factors. Hungary, on the one hand, showed no 
ability or even disposition to alter the treaty status. Italy, 
on the other, was decidedly interested in supplanting 
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France as the dominating power in eastern Europe. Lack 
of Hungarian aggression loosened the bonds that held the 
Little Entente together, while Italian diplomacy deliber- 
ately tried to untie them. At first Rome flirted with Jugo- 
Slavia, and a treaty of amity was actually signed. But at 
the same time the Fascist diplomats had been busy else- 
where. With an approving smile from the Conservative 
government in England, they had extended Italian in- 
fluence in both Greece and Bulgaria and then played their 
trump card in the Treaty of Tirana by which Italian pre- 
dominance in Albania, the gateway to the Balkans, was 
assured. This ended all talk of an Italo-Jugo-Slavian 
entente. Italy made a bid for Rumanian support by recog- 
nizing Rumania’s right to Bessarabia, and then made a 
treaty with Hungary itself. Hungary thus secured a power- 
ful ally and, still biding its time, awaits the development of 
events which will enable it to recover some of its lost 
prestige and perhaps—who knows?—some of the lost 
Magyar conquests. 

Hungary’s old partner, Austria, bears a large measure 
of blame for the precipitation of the world conflict in 1914. 
If the new Austria ever precipitates a war it will hardly be 
from her own aggressiveness, but from the conflict of 
interests among other nations as to her ultimate status. 
The widespread territories formerly ruled from Vienna 
were apportioned in generous measure to Poland, Czecho- 
Slovakia, Rumania, Jugo-Slavia, and Italy, and Vienna to- 
day is the capital of a miniature republic of hardly 7,000,- 
000 people. Of these nearly one sixth were public officials 
trained in the administration of the old empire, and with 
little adaptability for making a living in other ways. It was 
thought for a time that the new Austria was an economic 
impossibility, that it could not survive as a political 
entity. An excellent piece of administrative reorganization, 
devised by the League of Nations and carried out under a 
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Dutch administrator, proved the fallacy of this contention, 
and has placed Austria in much better circumstances. 

The principal political question of international import 
is that of the Anschluss, or union with Germany. Most of 
the Austrians are German, and with their old empire gone 
they turn naturally to closer association with their breth- 
ren in the (serman Republic. Their advances meet with a 
cordial response from those in Germany who still dream of 
a great German Mattel-Europa, and look upon the absorp- 
tion of Austria as the first step toward that desired goal. 

This sentiment was foreseen at the Peace Conference in 
Paris. France, and Italy no less, had as strong a feeling 
against the union of Germany and Austria as the Pan- 
Germans had in favour of it. France is convinced that 
Germany already has too many Germans, and Italy pre- 
ferred a weak buffer state on her northern borders rather 
than a reinvigorated and extended Germany. The Peace 
Treaties, therefore, placed a veto in advance upon the 
Anschluss. 

Despite this veto and despite the demonstration of 
Austria’s ability to stand alone, the movement for union 
with Germany continues to grow. The Austrians, as well 
as being Germans, are most of them Catholics and a great 
many of them Socialists. The parties of the Center and Left 
in Germany, therefore, figure a possible advantage to them- 
selves if the Austrian voters were brought into the German 
elections, thus giving the movement in Germany as well 
as in Austria a broader base. 

Most Austrians look upon the Anschluss as the one 
possible economic salvation for their country. While the 
work of reconstruction carried out under the direction of 
the League of Nations may have demonstrated Austria’s 
ability to stand alone, a comparison of the state of Aus- 
tria’s well-being to-day and before the war furnishes the 
citizens of the republic with a sad memory. People who 
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have never tasted wealth find it comparatively easy to 
tolerate the hardships of poverty, but a people that has 
enjoyed the luxury and even extravagance of the spacious 
days of imperial Austria does not readily resign itself to 
lower standards. Especially is this the case if they think 
they see a way to escape them. It is highly probable that 
the Austrians greatly overestimate the advantages of 
union with Germany, but they cling none the less firmly to 
their conviction on the subject, and the fact that such a 
union is prohibited by foreign governments adds an ele- 
ment of resentment which is not without its weight in the 
somewhat delicate political balance of central Europe. 

The one nation that has preserved its political stability 
through the intrigues and stresses of the World War and is 
to-day in a position to help solve problems rather than 
furnish them, is Switzerland. Although Switzerland is the 
home of so many international organizations, including 
since the war the League of Nations, she has comparatively 
few international problems of her own. For centuries the 
Swiss have held their mountains against the depredations 
of empire, and now the surrounding nations and the world 
recognize the value of her independence and her neutrality. 
While Switzerland felt obliged to decline the offer of the 
former Austrians of the Vorarlberg to become Swiss, she 
looks a bit askance at the claim of some superardent Fas- 
cists upon her Italian canton at Ticino. A quarrel with 
Russia over the punishment meted out to the murderer of 
a Bolshevik diplomatic agent long kept the Russians from 
attending international meetings held on Swiss soil, but 
has now been adjusted. 

Except for these relatively small matters, Switzerland’s 
chief discussions with her neighbours are concerned with 
commercial and economic affairs, especially matters of 
transport. For Switzerland is not only a landlocked country 
but a most important junction of a number of important 
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international railway routes. But these affairs are such as 
can be handled by diplomatic bargaining. Switzerland 
holds no intent to start aggressive action against her 
neighbours, and she has demonstrated her ability to resist 
aggressive action directed against her. 


II. NortTHern Europe 


The string of small countries that fringes northern 
Europe ties into the politics of the continent at both ends. 
Belgium is in intimate contact with France and is an im- 
portant factor in the international situation in western 
Europe, while Lithuania in the east is in a state of inactive 
war with Poland and maintains somewhat strained re- 
lations with Russia. 

Belgium enjoys the unfortunate distinction of being the 
battle ground of Europe. Across her harried countryside 
have marched the armies of conquerors and conquered 
from the days of Julius Cesar to the days of Wilhelm of 
Hohenzollern. It was hoped that she had seen the end of 
this when her independence was recognized and her neu- 
trality guaranteed by the nations of Europe in 1831. For 
eighty-five years she was spared the ravages of contending 
armies. 

During that time Belgium had taken advantage of peace 
and her strategic position in northwestern Europe to 
develop her industries. With a population of less than 
8,000,000 she ranked third among the industrial nations 
of the Continent. Her industries absorbed by far the larger 
part of the energies of her people and her manufactured 
goods went out into all corners of the world to pay for the 
food and raw materials necessary to continue her economic 
life. 

The opening days of August of 1914 marked the end of 
Belgium’s days of peace, and her suffering and fortitude 
during the war won her the sympathy and respect of the 
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world. They won her also a preferred claim to German 
reparations and the assistance of her allies in the recon- 
struction of her devastated areas and the rehabilitation of 
her finances. To their post-war tasks the Belgians set them- 
selves in a manner worthy of their war attitude. Their 
success has been gratifying. 

Besides the economic and financial problems which 
Belgium has had to share with the other countries involved 
in the war she has also had to consider what is for her a 
new problem, that of national defense. Not that national 
defense was neglected before 1914. The great fortresses at 
Liége, Namur, and Antwerp, and the heroic defense of the 
Belgian Army testify to this. But 1914 marked the end of 
Belgian neutrality as guaranteed by the powers. Hence- 
forth Belgium must stand on her own feet. Under the 
circumstances, both sentiment and wisdom decreed that 
she should take her stand with France. As a Belgian war 
minister put it, ““In any future conflict between France 
and Germany we must be either the right wing of the 
German Army or the left wing of the French. We prefer to 
the latter.” But that was only the choice of two evils, and 
no one welcomed the Pacts of Locarno any more heartily 
than the Belgians. English aid could not arrive in time to 
save them from devastation in 1914. But the assurance 
in advance of English aid at that time might have saved 
them. And now, under the Locarno Pacts, they have this 
advance assurance of British aid in case of invasion. With 
a new measure of relief, they can turn their energies the 
more whole-heartedly to the tasks of peace. Once more 
can they build up the industry and commerce that through 
all recent centuries has centred in this crossroads between 
central and western Europe and the British Isles. 

In this task there is one ghost that rises to plague them. 
That is the so-called “‘Flemish question.” About half the 
Belgians speak Flemish and the other half Walloon. About 
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1,000,000, the majority of them Walloons, speak French. 
Both the local languages are dialects, Flemish bearing 
about the same relation to Dutch that Walloon bears to 
French. Flemish enjoys an official equality with French, 
though most of the officials both civil and military speak 
French, while comparatively few speak Flemish. Higher 
instruction in the schools and universities has also been 
carried on in French. This gave rise before the war to a 
certain feeling of resentment on the part of the Flemish, a 
feeling that the Germans made every effort to exaggerate 
into hostility at the time of their occupation. Their efforts 
were not highly successful, but had their effect after the 
war when the Flemish question was made a political issue. 
The demand was made that officials in Flemish sections 
and officers in Flemish regiments should speak Flemish, 
and that the higher instruction at the University of Ghent 
be given in that tongue. From the abstract point of view 
of Belgium as a nation, this was regrettable. Flemish is 
neither a literary nor a widely used language, and it was to 
the interest of all Belgians to acquire French rather than 
turn against it. But to have refused the Flemish demands 
would have given substance to the very wrongs they 
alleged, and would thus have aggravated rather than 
solved the issue. The greater part of the Flemish demands 
were therefore granted. 

A more serious dispute from the international point of 
view is that between Belgium and the Netherlands over 
the river Scheldt. Belgium’s great trade entrepét is Antwerp. 
Antwerp is located some fifty miles from the North Sea on 
the banks of the Scheldt. This river, about ten miles below 
Antwerp, leaves Belgium and enters the Netherlands, thus 
placing the approach to Belgium’s greatest trade centre 
in control of the Dutch. Holland and Belgium have, to be 
sure, shared the administration of the channel for com- 
mercial purposes. But Belgium has not felt that she always 
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secured whole-hearted codperation from the Dutch, and 
has even accused the latter of obstructive tactics at times. 
The reason alleged is a desire on the part of the Dutch 
to retard the growth of Antwerp in favour of the compet- 
ing Dutch port of Rotterdam at the mouth of the Rhine. 
Belgium has therefore coveted the small Dutch territory 
on the left bank of the Scheldt, with a population of about 
80,000 Dutch. But the Netherlands has refused to consider 
any such solution. Von Karnebeek, the Dutch Foreign 
Minister, worked out in 1926 a solution of the problem 
that was satisfactory to the Belgians. But the Dutch 
Parliament repudiated it altogether and Von Karnebeek 
was forced to resign. The question is therefore still out- 
standing between the two countries. 

Another Belgian claim upon Holland is for the territory 
of Limburg, a long Dutch finger stretching down between 
Belgium and Germany. The Belgians desire this territory 
for both military and commercial reasons. They allege 
the danger of a German attack across Limburg in a man- 
ner analogous to that in which the Germans crossed 
Belgium itself to reach France. The demilitarization of the 
left bank of the Rhine under the Versailles Treaty, how- 
ever, removes this danger. Limburg has some coal deposits 
which the Belgians would be glad to have. But even more 
important, it would enable them to connect the Meuse 
River with the Rhine by canal and thus give them an 
additional trade route into Europe. 

A third Belgian territorial desire is directed at Luxem- 
burg. Luxemburg had always been considered a part of 
Belgium until the erection of that country into a separate 
kingdom, when the eastern part of Luxemburg, largely 
German in population, was erected into an independent 
Grand Duchy. Its neutrality was guaranteed in 1867, but 
regardless of this, the Germans overran it during the war. 
In fact, it was a member of the German Customs Union, 
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and the Germans controlled its railroads. All these con- 
ditions were changed after the war. Luxemburg, with its 
rich deposits of iron and its smaller deposits of coal, joined 
in a customs union with France. The arrangement is not 
highly favourable to the Belgian claims. 

As a result of the war, three small German areas were 
ceded to Belgium. These were Eupen, Malmedy, and 
Moresnet. The idea was to strengthen Belgium’s eastern 
frontier against Germany. Germany has since attempted 
their recovery by purchase, but Belgium, prompted by 
stern advice from France, has thought it best not to en- 
courage any modification of the Treaty of Versailles. 

The Netherlands occupy a unique position in Europe. 
Built on the lowlands of the northwestern corner of the 
Continent, the Netherlands have more than half their 
boundary on the sea. Along these boundaries run the dikes 
which hold back the waters. The Dutch have more than 
once opened these dikes and flooded their country to save 
it from an invader, and they are prepared to do so again 
if occasion demands. 

Thus protected, the great marts of Amsterdam and 
Rotterdam still enjoy a large measure of that prosperity 
which in the case of Amsterdam made it one of the out- 
standing centres of world commerce in the seventeenth 
century. As the energies of the country are devoted largely 
to industry and commerce, the wars of recent years have 
passed it by, its capital at the Hague sharing with Geneva 
the honour of housing the most pretentious efforts toward 
world organization. 

Although the Dutch lost the mastery of the seas to the 
English, they were able to retain an enormous colonial 
empire in the East Indies. The Dutch Empire to-day 
ranks seventh among those of the world in area, while in 
population it ranks after the British and French, nearly 
50,000,000 Malays living under the rule of Queen Wilhel- 
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mina. It needs no expert in foreign politics to point out 
that, under such circumstances, the Dutch will not be 
overanxious to pick a quarrel with Great Britain. If such 
a quarrel should develop into war, there are no probable 
circumstances under which it would not result in the 
transfer of the great Dutch Indian archipelago, including 
Java, Sumatra, Borneo, and the innumerable other islands, 
to Great Britain. Thus in the Great War, while the com- 
mercial interests of the Netherlands profited enormously 
by the trade with Germany, and suffered severe losses 
when this trade was cut down by the British blockade, 
there was never a time when it was at all probable that 
the Dutch would join the Central Powers. The Dutch, to 
as great an extent as any people, live by peace, and their 
influence may be counted upon on the side of a pacific 
solution of all international issues. 

Sweden, since the days when Gustavus Adolphus carried 
her flag over much of northern Europe, has developed a 
happy faculty for tending to her own business and doing 
it very well. She peacefully dissolved her union with Nor- 
way in 1905. Her long-standing fear of conflict with the 
expanding Russia of the Czars, whose outpost in the 
Aaland Islands was within seventy-five miles of Stock- 
holm, has been removed by the Russian revolution and the 
recognition of Finland as an independent state. The 
League of Nations awarded the Aalands to Finland under 
a convention providing for their neutralization. This dis- 
posed of Sweden’s only important foreign question. She 
has treaties outlawing war for twenty years with Norway, 
Denmark, and Finland. She has an arbitration treaty with 
Germany. Her main interest is in peace and the oppor- 
tunity to carry on her trade and commerce. 

The western slope of the Scandinavian peninsula is the 
home of one of the world’s greatest seafaring races. The 
Norwegians of to-day are worthy sons of the Northmen 
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who held northern Europe in fear for centuries. They have 
tamed their hardihood to the gentler ways of modern times 
without abating its quality. As sailors and fishers they 
stand in the front rank. 

Norway has adjusted all of her disputes with her neigh- 
bours by sensible negotiation. Even the separation from 
Sweden was accomplished without violence. Her main, 
almost her sole, international interest is in keeping the seas 
open and free for her ships and her traders. For this she 
wants peace, when peace is possible. In case of war, Nor- 
wegian sympathies are bound to go out toward England 
and Norwegian prayers go up for the success of the British 
Navy. No more than Italy, the Netherlands, or Portugal, 
could Norway think for a moment of being at war with 
Britain. But better than alliance with Britain is peace 
with ever-increasing opportunities for commerce. For these 
blessings Norway can be counted upon to strive. 

With all her seafaring, Norway has but one colony, and 
that by courtesy of the Allies. Spitzbergen, halfway be- 
tween Norway and the North Pole, has long been a no- 
man’s land, though the Norwegians have been chiefly 
interested both because of its fishing grounds and its coal 
output. The nations have now given them administrative 
control, reserving the right of all to participate in the fish- 
ing grounds and to enjoy the use of the harbours. 

The power of the Danes in England’s formative days is 
well known, and as late as the sixteenth century Den- 
mark was the leading power in the Baltic. Their Scandi- 
navian virility brought them colonies far across the seas. 
Greenland is theirs, the Faroe Islands, and until 1917 when 
they sold the Virgin Islands to the United States, they held 
this outpost in the West Indies. Iceland has been long 
associated with Denmark. It now has an independent 
government, but the same king, and Denmark controls its 
foreign affairs until 1940. 
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Long fearful of German aggression, Denmark was freed 
from her fears by the Allied victory in the Great War. The 
treaties provided for a plebiscite in Schleswig, which Ger- 
many had taken from her. This recovered, her chief con- 
cern now is for the restoration of German trade and com- 
merce to the immediate benefit of her own. 

The country of the Finns lies between Russia on the 
east and Sweden on the west. For 600 years the Swedes 
ruled the country, but during the Napoleonic Wars Russia 
took it over. It won general recognition as an independent 
state in 1920, after a struggle between Reds and Whites in 
which German adventurers played a part. The Whites 
secured the upper hand, and a treaty at Dorpat fixed the 
Russian frontier and regulated trading relations with the 
Soviets. 

Finland found herself engaged almost immediately in 
the dispute with Sweden over the Aaland Islands. While 
Finland was under Swedish rule, there was, of course, no 
question as to the status of these islands. But Russia forced 
their surrender in 1809 and Finland claimed them as part 
of its territory. As they lie midway between the two 
countries, and their fortification by either would be a 
threat to the other, considerable feeling was aroused. This 
was intensified by the action of the islanders, most of 
whom were Swedes, in voting to belong to Sweden. The 
matter was referred to the League, the Council of which 
decided that the islands belonged of right to Finland, that 
they should be neutralized, and that the inhabitants 
should enjoy guarantees for a large measure of self- 
government. 

Thus were Finland’s relations with both her neighbours 
placed upon a peaceful and satisfactory basis and the 
Finns allowed to turn their energies to their internal 
problems and the development of their economic resources. 

Esthonia first achieved the dignity of an independent 
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sovereign state following the World War. It thus came 
into existence without any memories of former greatness to 
inspire its ambitions and to trouble its neighbours. Its 
chief problem was to free its people from the domination 
of the Balts, or German barons, who conquered the lands 
of the eastern Baltic in the thirteenth century and re- 
tained their political and economic grip through various 
subsequent conquests by Swedes and Russians. Their lands 
were taken over by the new state, the owners being com- 
pensated by bonds, and divided among the peasants. 

Esthonia is not without its international problems, how- 
ever. It lies between Soviet Russia and the Baltic in a 
strategic commercial position. By the Treaty of Dorpat, 
Russia recognized Esthonia’s independence and obtained 
in return freedom for her commerce from all duties and 
tariffs in their passage across Esthonian territory. On the 
Baltic side, the British are the principal traders, and 
Fsthonia is thus subject to pressure to lean toward one 
side or the other in the struggle between capitalism and 
communism. Talk of a Baltic league including Esthonia, 
Latvia, and Lithuania is constant. Such a league would 
undoubtedly strengthen the economic power of the three 
states, but political considerations, especially the possi- 
bility of the old landowners playing off one people against 
another and thus regaining their former position, will be 
difficult to overcome. 

The Letts, like the Esthonians, never knew independ- 
ence until the momentous events of the World War and the 
Russian revolution gave them the opportunity to claim it. 
The Teutonic Knights reduced them to a subject peasantry 
and kept them in that condition even under Swedish and 
Russian rule until the independence of the country was 
recognized by the powers and Russia after the war. Their 
freedom was bought at a heavy price. The country had 
been overrun during the war, and its population cut to less 
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than half of that of 1914. The new peasant state seized the 
lands of the nobles and distributed it among the peasants. 
It was planned to compensate the former owners as had 
been done in Esthonia, but so far this has not been done. 

Internationally, Latvia is important because it is the 
main highway from Russia to the Baltic. Riga was for- 
merly one of the chief ports of Russia, and Windau and 
Libau were only less important. This gives Russia a prime 
interest in what goes on in the smaller country and may 
lead to an attempt to reincorporate it in the Russian do- 
main. Latvia, like Esthonia, looks askance at the sug- 
gestion of a Baltic federation because of the fear that 
Lithuania might draw her sister states into a struggle with 
Poland over Vilna, the apprehension of the power which 
the former landlords might acquire in such a union, and 
the suspicion that Great Britain might be overanxious to 
use it against Russia. 

Lithuania as a modern independent state was born of 
~ the World War and entered an early life of considerable 
grief. Back in its earlier history, before Lithuania and 
much of Poland were absorbed by the expansive Russia of 
the czars, the Grand Duchy of Lithuania was a part of the 
Kingdom of Poland. Both states laid great store by the city 
of Vilna, the capital of the Grand Duchy. When Poland 
and Lithuania emerged from the Russian obscurity follow- 
ing the Bolshevik Revolution, both laid claim to Vilna and 
its surrounding territory. No sooner were they freed from 
the Russian yoke than they started fighting each other 
over the location of the boundary. The Lithuanians held 
Vilna, when the Council of Ambassadors secured an agree- 
ment from both sides for an armistice while an attempt 
was made to settle the question peaceably. Two days after 
the armistice was signed, General Zeligowski, with about 
12,000 Poles, made a successful raid and drove the Lith- 
uanians out of their capital, Poland denounced Zeligow- 
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ski as a rebel, but he held on to Vilna until the League of 
Nations by a decision made in 1923 awarded the territory 
to Poland. Lithuania refused to accept the decision, and 
has since considered herself in a state of war with Poland, 
and the frontiers between the two states remain closed. 

Meantime, Lithuania took a leaf from the Polish book. 
The port of Memel on the Baltic is largely German, but 
without it Lithuania would have no adequate outlet on the 
Baltic. Germany surrendered Memel at Versailles, but the 
Allies had never turned it over to Lithuania. Lithuanian 
irregulars seized the city in 1923, and following the un- 
fortunate precedent of Vilna the League of Nations allowed 
her to keep it, after providing for a large measure of local 
autonomy. 

Lithuania, because of her position between Russia and 
the Baltic, her distrust of Germany, and her hostility to 
Poland, finds the conduct of foreign affairs a delicate 
matter. The desirability of a Baltic Federation depends 
upon so many factors—for instance, whether it is to be a 
confederation with a benevolent attitude toward Soviet 
Russia or Britain or Germany, whether it is to be an alli- 
ance against Poland or an alliance which might ultimately 
include Poland—that so far it has not materialized. 
Doubts over the foreign policy of the government, and 
fears that it was becoming too sympathetic toward Russia, 
led in 1926 to a coup d’état, which while it perhaps abated 
whatever danger there may have been in a pro-Russian 
attitude, made no other contribution to the amelioration 
of Lithuania’s foreign relations. 


Ill. Tse Barkan States 


The Balkan Peninsula has long enjoyed an unsavoury 
reputation as the powder magazine of Europe. More than 
once have the fires of war raged in Europe because of 
quarrels among the Balkan peoples or rivalries among the 
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Great Powers to extend their influence in or across the 
Peninsula. Even after the great conflagration that started 
at Sarajevo in 1914 and the fearful lessons that it brought 
home to the peoples of Europe, the Balkan nations have 
retained much of their fiery disposition, and on numerous 
occasions the foreign offices of London and Paris, acting 
directly or through the League of Nations, have found it 
necessary to restrain political passions in the Balkan capi- 
tals. This process has been at once complicated and made 
easier by the close relations of Jugo-Slavia and Rumania 
to France through the Little Entente. 

Jugo-Slavia, more formally known as the Kingdom of 
the Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes, is a rather elaborate struc- 
ture which was built by the peace treaties on the somewhat 
limited foundation of the pre-war kingdom of Serbia. 
Montenegro and sections of Macedonia, Hungary, and 
Austria were turned over to Serbia, which thus fell heir 
to a whole series of internal as well as external problems. 

With no one of its neighbours is Jugo-Slavia on terms of 
close friendship. The desire of some of its more visionary 
elements to include Albania, or a large section of it, in the 
new state arouses the hostility of the Albanians. Jugo- 
Slav insistence upon a corridor through Greece to the 
/¥gean, with control of the Greek port of Salonica, has kept 
Greece at arm’s length. Constant bickering with Bulgaria 
over comitadji raids in Macedonia has kept alive the 
animosities of the war between Serbs and Bulgars. The 
remembrance of lost territories is a constant offense to the 
proud Magyars of Hungary, while Austria, though power- 
less, can have little sympathy with a state grown great at 
Austrian expense. With Rumania, Jugo-Slavia is officially 
on better terms, as both are members of the Little Entente. 
But even here the bond is none too close, and Jugo-Slavia 
suspects the loyalty of Rumania where Italy is concerned. 

For Italy is the chief preoccupation of the Jugo-Slavs. 
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For decades Italy carried on a silent duel with Austria 
over the control of the Adriatic. The pricking of the Aus- 
trian bubble and the inflation of Jugo-Slavia which fol- 
lowed the war put Jugo-Slavia in the place of Austria in 
this Adriatic contest. Italian nationalism in its most in- 
tense form is incorrigibly determined upon making the 
Adriatic an Italian lake. Given half an opportunity, there 
is little doubt that Fascist Italy would carry her absorption 
of Trieste and Fiume right down the coast to the Albanian 
border, thus cutting off Jugo-Slavia from the Adriatic 
altogether. 

It was to meet this tendency that Jugo-Slavia took a 
special interest in Albania and allowed Ahmed Zogu to 
organize his revolution on Jugo-Slav soil. Nevertheless, 
Foreign Minister Nintchich had attempted to orient Jugo- 
Slav policy toward Italy. A number of agreements had 
been made, and the way seemed open to a general treaty 
of amity between the two great Adriatic states, when the 
Treaty of Tirana between Italy and Albania was made 
known to the world. Jugo-Slavia felt betrayed both by 
Ahmed Zogu and Mussolini, and the prospect of an Italian 
protectorate over Albania exasperated the Jugo-Slavs 
almost beyond control. They looked about for assistance, 
but found Italy had forestalled them in every direction. 
Greece and Bulgaria had secured financial assistance in 
Rome; Rumania had received recognition of her right to 
the former Russian province of Bessarabia and was for the 
moment filled with pro-Italian enthusiasm; a highly con- 
servative régime in Hungary had signed with Italy a treaty 
of peace and amity that seemed to have far-reaching 
implications. Jugo-Slavia found herself surrounded by an 
“iron ring,” the only opening in which was through Austria 
to the north. Jugo-Slavia, including Serbia, whose tra- 
ditional hostility to Austria had struck out the spark that 
lighted the fires of the World War, suddenly found herself 
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looking with more favour upon both Austrians and Ger- 
mans. And beyond Austria and Germany was her chief 
ally and protector, France. The treaties of Locarno gave 
some promise of conciliation between France and Germany, 
both of whom had suffered affronts at the hands of an 
effervescent Italy. Jugo-Slavians conceived the idea that 
Germany’s friendship for France and Jugo-Slavia might 
be cemented by those countries withdrawing their pro- 
hibition of the union of Austria with Germany. Thus a 
Franco-German-Jugo-Slav Entente might put a stop to 
Italian aggressiveness both in Europe and in the Bal- 
kans. 

But Italy dropped her hostile attitude toward Germany, 
and Nationalists on both sides of the Rhine have brought 
considerable coolness into the atmosphere of Locarno. 
Jugo-Slavia turned a kindly glance toward another of 
Italy’s enemies, the revivified Turkey of Mustapha Kemal. 
Again Jugo-Slavian imagination got to work and pictured 
codperative effort between Germany, Austria, Jugo-Slavia, 
and Turkey in the effort to win over Greece or Bulgaria 
and make possible once more the realization of the Berlin- 
to-Bagdad Railway dream. 

These imaginary combinations and alliances have, per- 
haps, little to give them substance, but they point to the 
unstable international attitude of Jugo-Slavia, the numer- 
ous antipathies which that state supports, and the violent 
casting about for friendships that may be solidified into 
alliances. A much more insistent fact of Balkan politics is 
the ambition of Jugo-Slavia to play a dominant rdle, and 
the sympathy which that réle enjoys in France, where it is 
looked upon as the most practicable check to the expansive 
ambitions of Fascist Italy. Franco-Jugo-Slav friendship 
therefore rests upon a real mutual need and promises to be 
less ephemeral than the other combinations mentioned. It 
was cemented late in 1927 by a treaty of alliance, a treaty 
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which aroused intense resentment in Italy and resulted in 
drawing tighter the bonds of the Italo-Albanian alliance. 

As to specific problems, the Jugo-Slavian desire for an 
outlet on the A’gean has produced a lengthy negotiation 
with Greece. North of Salonica, the Greek section of 
Macedonia is only about forty miles wide, and across this 
the Jugo-Slavian railway system parallels the Vardar 
River to the sea at Salonica. Jugo-Slavia would like to 
have Salonica as a free port, with a corridor following the 
railway somewhat after the manner of the Polish corridor 
to the Baltic Sea. Greece, however, has no intention of 
granting any such wish, though it has established in the 
harbour of Salonica a free zone for the handling of Jugo- 
Slav trade. 

The Rumanians, boasting descent from the Roman 
colonists who established themselves along the Danube a 
millennium and a half ago, achieved their independence as 
a modern nation in 1877. At that time, the province of 
Bessarabia, which had formerly, like Rumania itself, been 
under Turkish rule, was captured by Russia. Rumania 
played a none too creditable part in the Balkan wars that 
preceded the World War. Remaining neutral while the 
Bulgars and Serbs and Greeks fought the Turks, it joined 
Serbia and Greece in the despoliation of Bulgaria in the 
Second Balkan War. In this way it won the southern half 
of the Dobruja from Bulgaria. The World War transferred 
Transylvania from Hungary to Rumania, and _ finally 
brought Bessarabia under Rumanian rule. 

Thus greatly enlarged, Rumania found itself, like Po- 
land, faced with both internal and external problems of 
first-rate importance. The tendency of the old Rumanians 
to consider the acquired territories as something in the 
nature of colonies and to limit the participation of their 
people in the government intensified the feelings of irre- 
dentism among Russians, Hungarians, and Bulgars. 
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Bulgaria, of course, was disarmed by the Treaty of 
Neuilly. But Bulgarian resentment over Dobruja and the 
Rumanian expropriation of the lands of Bulgarians living 
there will not be readily forgotten, and if the time comes 
when Bulgaria can again assert herself as a sovereign 
nation, Rumania will have to reckon with her on this 
matter. 

Meantime, she has more active hostility with Russia 
over the question of Bessarabia. The Russians claim 
Bessarabia as Russian as vigorously as the Rumanians 
claim it as Rumanian. While the Soviets have not found 
the opportune moment to substantiate their claims by 
force of arms, Rumania has never been able to shake off the 
fear of Russian attack for the recovery of this province. 

Meantime, the Hungarians look upon the fate of their 
brother Magyars in Transylvania as one deserving their 
pity and help. The Rumanian expropriation of the great 
Magyar estates and the offer of what the owners consider 
wholly inadequate compensation has embittered this feel- 
ing. 

It was Hungarian hostility that brought Rumania 
into the Little Entente with two of her neighbours, 
Czecho-Slovakia and Jugo-Slavia. All three have enlarged 
themselves at the expense of Hungary, and all three fear 
the resurgence of the military spirit in that country and 
an attempt to reconstitute it within its ancient borders. 
The failure of Hungary to do any of the things that the 
members of the Little Entente expected it to do rather 
weakened the Entente, and it received a severe blow when 
Rumania sought and obtained, in 1926, Italian confir- 
mation of the Rumanian title to Bessarabia. This brought 
Rumania entirely too close to Italy to suit Jugo-Slavia, 
and a coolness between the two members of the Entente. 
followed with a new orientation of Jugo-Slav friendship, 
toward Bulgaria. Very shortly after the Italian treaty, 
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however, a political coup in Rumania brought back into 
power a group more favourable to France and French 
policy, thus bringing into high relief the relation of internal 
politics in Rumania to its external problems. 

Rumania and Poland look upon each other with a cer- 
tain sympathy, because of the possible necessity of a joint 
defense against a Russian advance. Rumania thus has 
on its borders three potential enemies, Russia, Hungary, 
and Bulgaria, and three lukewarm friends, Czecho- 
Slovakia, Jugo-Slavia, and Poland. A more difficult prob- 
lem in foreign affairs for a small nation it would be difficult 
to conceive. The situation has not been bettered by the 
death of King Ferdinand, the accession of the boy, Mi- 
chael, under a regency dominated by Jon Bratianu. Jon 
soon followed his king, and his brother Vintila took the 
helm, but the state is torn by the strife between the par- 
tisans of the Bratianus and their opponents, who have 
rallied, nominally at least, to the support of the son of 
Ferdinand and father of Michael, Prince Carol, whom 
Bratianu drove into exile. 

Because of her successful participation in the two Balkan 
wars and the World War, Greece has nearly doubled her 
territory since 1g11. This has given her a new status among 
the nations of Europe, but has at the same time brought 
her into disputes with nearly all her neighbours. 

With Jugo-Slavia she has been at odds over Macedonia. 
Greece secured the southern section of Macedonia with the 
7Egean coast. This cut off Jugo-Slavia from the sea and 
put an end to her dream of possessing Salonica, and the 
compromise arrangement for a free zone at Salonica has 
not wholly pleased the Jugo-Slavs. 

With Albania there is a smouldering quarrel over north- 
ern Epirus, which, by the Albanians, is considered southern 
Albania. The population is hopelessly mixed even in its 
own mind as to nationality and religion. With the return 
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of King Constantine to the throne, Allied support on this 
question swung to Albania, and northern Epirus was in- 
corporated in that state. But memories are long in the 
Balkans. 

Italy and Greece are involved in a discussion over the 
Dodecanese Islands. Italy agreed to cede these islands, 
captured from Turkey in the Italo-Turkish War of 1911, 
to Greece, with the exception of Rhodes. Here a plebiscite 
was to be held, and if it resulted favourably to Greece, 
Italy agreed to cede it also to Greece, provided Great 
Britain evacuated Cyprus, a condition that places the 
cession far in the indefinite future. 

With Bulgaria Greece has two issues. The first is over 
Macedonia and the operations of the Bulgarian comitadjis. 
Athens sent troops into Bulgaria in 1925 following one of 
these raids, but the League imposed upon Greece an in- 
demnity of $220,000 for her enthusiasm, which may tend to 
cool it in future. 

Meanwhile, Bulgaria has been asking for the port of 
Dedeagatch on the Agean, a cession in which she felt 
entitled under the Treaty of Neuilly. Greece refused to 
consider this cession, and the matter was finally settled by 
giving Bulgaria a commercial outlet at Kavala, an Agean 
port farther to the west, connected with Bulgaria by a 
corridor under control of the League of Nations. 

It is toward Turkey that Greece is most antipathetic. 
The modern history of Greece is largely the story of the 
emancipation of Greek populations from Turkish rule. 
Greek ambitions run as far as the recovery of Constanti- 
nople and the annexation of most of the Turkish coast of 
Asia Minor, centring about Smyrna. She secured at the 
Peace Conference most of Thrace, but the Allies had other 
plans for Constantinople. She also secured a promise of the 
administration of the Smyrna region. The Turks, how- 
ever, recovered their fighting power and regained the east- 
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ern section of Thrace, while they drove the Greeks out of 
Asia Minor altogether. Since then, an exchange of popu- 
lations has been going on, Greeks returning to Greek 
lands, while Turks are being moved to Turkish juris- 
dictions. But the past still rankles in both Greek and 
Turkish breasts. 

Bulgaria’s national existence since she attained full 
independenée in 1908 has not been a happy one. Victorious 
in the First Balkan War, in the Second Balkan War she 
immediately became the object of attack by her allies. 
Throwing in her lot with the Central Powers in the Great 
War, she now carries on her national existence under the 
restrictions of the Treaty of Neuilly, the provisions of 
which were animated by the same spirit as those of the 
Treaty of Versailles. Under the treaty provisions, Bulgaria 
vainly hoped to secure some compensation for the loss of 
her A‘gean Sea shore line in the control of the port of 
Dedeagatch. Instead she has been forced to accept the 
Kavala arrangement. The question of an outlet on the 
Egean is of great importance to Bulgaria, because her 
connection with the rest of the world through her Black 
Sea ports not only gives her a much longer line of transit 
but subjects her to the uncertainties attendant upon the 
Turkish control of the Strait of Constantinople. 

Nevertheless, in her present disarmed condition, this 
matter does not assume the significance in international 
affairs accordedto Macedonia. Macedonia lies at the cross- 
roads of Bulgaria, Jugo-Slavia, and Greece, three mutually 
hostile states. Each has at the period of its national great- 
ness, albeit in the dim past, ruled Macedonia, and the 
population of that region is made up of an almost hopeless 
intermixture of the three peoples. Political feeling runs 
high, and in the simple political atmosphere of the Balkans, 
where the sophisticated ideas of civilization have not 
always made a deep impress, political feeling is prone to 
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express itself in persecution and occasional massacres. 
By virtue of their military successes Greece and Jugo- 
Slavia have divided most of Macedonia between them, 
and Bulgarians living in either section of Macedonia have 
found the conditions of life so intolerable that they have 
fled in large numbers across the Bulgarian frontier. Here 
they have formed their comitadjis to raid their former. 
home lands and wreak vengeance upon Greeks or Serbians, 
as the case may be. Greece and Jugo-Slavia dislike such 
operations and send to Sofia sharp notes containing threats 
of action unless Bulgaria restrains these border raiders. 
Bulgaria retorts that under the Treaty of Neuilly her army 
is restricted to 20,000 men and that as these must be 
volunteers for twelve years, it is impossible for her to 
secure even that many. With this depleted military es- 
tablishment, Bulgaria contends that it is quite impossible 
for her to police the long and difficult frontier between her 
and Greece on the one side and between her and Jugo- 
Slavia on the other, and to hold in check the vengeful 
comitadjis. Besides, says Bulgaria, these raiders are 
really Greek and Jugo-Slavian nationals, and it is the busi- 
ness of Athens and Belgrade rather than Sofia to deal with 
the problem. 

The activities of the comitadjis have already on several 
occasions necessitated action by the League of Nations to 
prevent hostilities between the ancient Balkan rivals, and 
there is no immediate prospect of a real amelioration of the 
conditions that give rise to the difficulty. The other nations 
will not hear of a modification of the Treaty of Neuilly, 
which would enable Bulgaria to establish an adequate 
army, and no move has been made as yet to make Mace- 
donia under Greek and Jugo-Slavian rule sufficiently 
attractive to the former Bulgarians to persuade them to 
return and live there in peace. 

Albania is the youngest and the smallest of the Balkan 
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States. Until 1913, it was a Turkish province, albeit Turk- 
ish control was largely nominal, owing to the fierce and 
independent disposition of the Albanian mountaineers 
and their prejudice against anything in the nature of 
government or taxes. The attempt of Serbia to take over 
the Albanian territory, with its control of the eastern sea- 
board of the Adriatic after the Second Balkan War, led to 
the erection of Albania into an independent state. It went 
to pieces during the Great War, and Austrian, Serbian, and 
Italian troops found themselves at one time or another in 
Albanian territory. By 1920 the Albanians had sufficiently 
recovered their equilibrium and the control of their own 
country to secure a new recognition of their independence 
by a treaty with Italy and the new state was admitted to 
the League of Nations in 1921. 

How the new state became the pawn of international 
politics in a contest between Italy and Jugo-Slavia, in 
which Italy has had the tacit support of Great Britain 
and Jugo-Slavia the sympathy of France, has already been 
told. As a result of the Treaty of Tirana in November, 
1926, Italy became the guardian of the Ahmed Zogu 
government, which signed the Treaty, and secured a grip 
on the country that could be shaken only by a successful 
challenge to Italian arms. This relationship was still more 
firmly fixed by a new treaty made in November of 1927 
in reply to the Franco-Jugo-Slav treaty of alliance. 

For Italy Albania not only represents prestige and a 
measure of oil, trade, and financial expansion, but it means 
the control of the Adriatic and the opening of an Italian 
road into the Balkans, with the promise of a new Italian 
sphere of influence, political, military, and economic, in 
that troubled but productive section of the world. All of 
this runs directly counter to Jugo-Slavian ambitions. 
Jugo-Slavia is convinced that her national safety depends 
upon the freedom of the Adriatic, and that her national 
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development depends upon a large measure of influence in 
the Balkans. The conflict between Italy and Jugo-Slavia 
over Albania has already startled Europe into apprehen- 
sion on several occasions, and the status of the mountain 
republic remains a source of serious danger to Europe and 
even to world peace. The fact that the Balkans are strewn 
with the wrecks of empire seems no deterrent, but rather 
an incentive to Mussolini. 


IV. Tue MeEpDITERRANEAN REGION 


The essential problem of the Mediterranean centres 
around the vital interests in that sea of three major powers, 
Great Britain, France, and Italy, and the problem has 
already been discussed from the point of view of each of 
these powers. There are, however, other countries in the 
Mediterranean region that are deeply concerned in this 
matter. Chief of these is Spain. 

Spain, once the mistress of half the world, has shrunk 
to the limits of her own peninsula and a few straggling 
colonies. The causes of this striking change are manifold, 
not the least being the lack of unity among the Spanish 
people and the lack of stability that has characterized the 
government. But the fact remains that Madrid, whose 
mandate once ran to the four quarters of the globe, now 
busies itself, sometimes a bit fussily, over minor inter- 
national disputes. 

These centre in Morocco, whither the Moors retired in 
defeat before the successful Spanish armies at the end 
of the fifteenth century. The Spaniards followed them 
across the Strait of Gibraltar and have held more or less 
of the country until the present day. Their present hold- 
ings, however, consist of two narrow strips, one along the 
Mediterranean and the other in the extreme south, all the 
rest having been taken under the wing of their more active 
neighbour, France. These two strips, especially the north- 
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ern one with its Riffian tribes, are sufficient to give Spain 
a vast deal of trouble. The enormous expense of maintain- 
ing an army for what seems an interminable job of pacifi- 
cation brings no return except the satisfaction of holding 
on to what is left of a great empire. Incidentally, it keeps 
alive a feeling of resentment over the port of Tangier. 

Tangier is in the Spanish Moroccan zone but is not of it. 
It was set off as an international zone by a secret Franco- 
Spanish agreement made in 1904, by which these two 
powers divided the rest of Morocco between them. They 
knew England would never tolerate either of them control- 
ling this port. For Tangier, used as a submarine base by a 
hostile power, would neutralize Gibraltar and possibly 
close the western entrance to the Mediterranean. The 
three powers in 1923 altered the convention to suit their 
own purposes without consulting either the other powers 
interested in Tangier or the inhabitants themselves. But 
even the present arrangement does not suit them. Spain 
wants exclusive control, because the foreign population is 
mainly Spanish, because Tangier is a centre of intrigue 
affecting the Spanish zone, and because she wants it. If 
she cannot have it in fee, she would like to have it as a 
mandate of the League of Nations. France is ostentatiously 
concerned over the suzerainty of the Sultan of Morocco. 
Tangier is really his, and as long as he is entirely under 
French control, France will not permit him to be deprived 
of his rights. Besides, France has money in Tangier and, 
although there are comparatively few Frenchmen in the 
city, they are among “‘the best people.” She wants not less 
French control, but more. 

Meanwhile, England stands guard. Neither France nor 
Spain can have Tangier while she can prevent it. England 
wants it neutral and therefore insists upon it remaining 
international. Italy, with her eyes once more roving over 
the Mediterranean, claims that she, as one of the great 
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Mediterranean powers, should have an equai voice with 
the others in Tangier. In November of 1927, Mussolini 
went so far as to send an Italian fleet to Tangier as a 
reminder of Italy’s interest. The United States wholly re- 
fuses to agree to the new arrangements. 

When Spain was inspired to demand a permanent seat 
on the Council of the League of Nations, she suggested 
the acquisition of Tangier at the same time, evidently 
hoping to get one or the other. She got neither and, to 
appease her own injured pride, resigned from the League. 
She has received some consolation in her isolation from 
Fascist Italy, whose statesmen have the idea that Spanish 
friendship may be useful in an emergency. More recently 
Sir Austen Chamberlain and Primo de Rivera have talked 
across the teacups, and rumours at once began to fly of a 
new combination which would include England, Spain, 
Italy, and perhaps Greece. As such a combination could be 
directed only against France, it is not likely to be made— 
formally, at any rate. 

Egypt assumes additional importance in the Mediter- 
ranean question because of its relations with Great Britain. 
Long subject to British guidance, even while it remained 
nominally a part of the Turkish Empire, Egypt was for- 
mally declared a British protectorate after the outbreak of 
the war in 1914. Nowhere did the revival of nationalism 
and the demand for self-determination express itself more 
vehemently than in Egypt. The joker in Egypt’s demand 
for “‘self-determination” was that most of its advocates 
were not Egyptians, but Syrians, Turks, Albanians, and 
other foreign elements who had obtained dominance in 
political spheres. As the great mass of the Egyptians are 
wholly illiterate and have little or no understanding of 
politics, the issue between Britain and Egypt has been 
declared with some justice to be whether the Egyptian 
masses shall be subjected to the responsible domination 
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of Great Britain or to the irresponsible exploitation of local 
foreign elements. 

This situation renders doubly difficult Britain’s re- 
lations with the country. In response to the agitation, 
Lloyd George granted a qualified independence to Egypt 
under its own King Fuad in 1922. The proclamation, how- 
ever, reserved to the British government four subjects: 
safety of the British interests in the Suez Canal; the de- 
fense of Egypt against outside aggression; the protection 
of foreign interests and minorities in Egypt; and the rights 
of Britain in the Sudan. This is in all probability as far 
as the British can or will go in the direction of Egyptian 
independence, as the British regard their interest in these 
matters as of greater moment than the right of the Egyp- 
tians—especially hyphenated Egyptians—to work out a 
system of “‘self-government.” 

A dominion status for Egypt within the Empire has 
been suggested, and at first glance this would appear to be 
a happy solution. It would give the Egyptians self- 
government along the lines of the Irish Free State and the 
other dominions, and still leave matters of foreign relations 
and of defense under the control of London. But it would 
not give political capacity or experience to the Egyptians, 
and aside from the difficulties that would inevitably arise 
in Egypt itself, it would constitute a precedent that in its 
relation to India would have to be carefully considered. 

A more recent proposal is to grant Egypt complete 
independence and then by treaty provide for British 
supervision in the four reserved matters that so deeply 
concern British vital interests. This would put Great 
Britain in Egypt in much the same relation as the United 
States in Cuba. It may be that some solution will be 
worked out along this line. 

Abyssinia has the distinction of being the only remaining 
independent country in Africa—if we consider Liberia as a 
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protectorate of the United States and Egypt as still sub- 
ject to British tutelage. Owing to the high and inaccessible 
character of the Abyssinian plateau and the warlike 
character of the people, Abyssinia has managed to pre- 
serve her independence down to the time in 1923 when she 
could join the League of Nations and secure some promise 
of retaining that independence indefinitely. 

The Abyssinians have felt the pressure of European 
imperialism, first from the Portuguese as far back as the 
seventeenth century, and more recently from Italy, who 
in 1896 negotiated a treaty with King Menelik ITI and then 
proceeded to claim a protectorate under its terms. King 
Menelik did not so understand the agreement, and he and 
his tribesmen wiped out at Adowa an Italian army sent to 
make good the Italian interpretation. Italy retained the 
barren coast of the Red Sea, which forms her present 
colony of Eritrea, and the hardly less barren coast land of 
the Indian Ocean which forms Italian Somaliland. Great 
Britain has acquired most of the remainder of the coast of 
Ethiopia in British Somaliland, while the French have a 
smaller section about the port of Jibuti, just at the mouth 
of the Red Sea. 

But it is not about these lost coast provinces that the 
Regent of Abyssinia, Ras Taffari, is chiefly concerned. It 
is from the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan which borders the 
country on the west that he looks for trouble. For it is in 
the mountains of Abyssinia that are to be found the head- 
waters of many of the great streams that feed the Nile, 
and from these Abyssinian mountains come the annual 
floods that irrigate and make livable the Nile Valley in 
Egypt. Since the proclamation of Egypt’s quasi-independ- 
ence in 1922, England and Egypt have disagreed over the 
ownership of the Sudan, Egypt claiming it as a conquered 
territory which it is necessary for her to control in order to 
insure the proper use of the Nile waters, England replying 
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that it was really the English who conquered the Sudan 
and, having in mind her own schemes to put large areas in 
that country under cotton cultivation, she refuses to ac- 
cede to the Egyptian claim. If England could by proper 
barrages impound the flood waters of Lake Tsana in 
western Abyssinia, she would insure a sufficient surplus of 
water in the Nile over and above the needs of Egypt to 
furnish the ‘hecessary irrigation for her cotton projects in 
the Sudan. England therefore keeps her eye on Lake Tsana, 
while Fascist Italy revives the old Italian ambition to 
dominate the whole country. And France, not to be out- 
done, keeps a finger in the pie by means of her railroad 
from Jibuti to the capital at Addis Ababa. 

These three countries made an agreement in 1906 mark- 
ing off more or less undefined spheres of influence in Abys- 
sinia. But France was the only one to follow it up with 
active operations. That France and her two partners were 
not fully agreed on the status of Abyssinia appeared when 
the latter applied for membership in the League. Britain 
and Italy raised the question of the competency of the 
Ethiopian government and made a considerable point of 
the slavery and the slave trade which still persisted among 
the Abyssinians. France worked strongly to have Abys- 
sinia admitted to the League, and when Ras Taffari issued 
a decree prohibiting further traffic in human beings, the 
League took favourable action. We have seen how, not- 
withstanding the admission of Abyssinia as a member in 
full standing in the League of Nations, Great Britain and 
Italy have, without Abyssinian consent, made an agree- 
ment whereby Great Britain was to secure the right to 
impound the waters of the Blue Nile and Italy was to build 
a railroad through the heart of the country, thus practi- 
cally outlining British and Italian spheres of influence in 
Abyssinia. This division into spheres of influence of a 
member of the League by two of its fellow members 
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aroused immediate protest on the part of Abyssinia and of 
France. The French fears were quieted, and loans to Ras 
Taffari for the furtherance of his modernizing programme 
resulted in the matter blowing over and the recording of 
the various agreements with the secretariat of the League. 
Just what the final upshot will be it is impossible to foresee. 
But the Abyssinians at present are engaged in a race be- 
tween the modernization of their country under the egis 
of the League and the forces of English and Italian im- 
perialism. 

Portugal may be treated in connection with the Medi- 
terranean countries, although despite its location in the 
Mediterranean region its interests lie largely elsewhere. 
Portugal presents similarities to some of the Caribbean re- 
publics in the matter of internal disorganization. A score of 
revolutions since the proclamation of the republic in 1g10 
have resulted finally in a military dictatorship of the Latin- 
American type. While Portugal, because of her African 
possessions, is still one of the world’s largest empires, her 
foreign interests, because of treaty relations that date 
back to the time of Henry VIII, are largely in the keeping 
of Great Britain. The treaty provided for mutual assist- 
ance in the event of attack upon the possessions of either 
party. At the time it was made, Portugal was a powerful 
state, and such a treaty meant as much to England as it 
did to her. At the present time it simply means that Eng- 
land protects Portugal in the possession of what remains of 
her empire. This empire, extensive as it is, is not an un- 
mixed blessing. Inability to develop the colonies has left 
them a constant drain on the additional treasury, Angola 
alone running up a deficit of $30,000,000 a year. A none 
too enlightened policy has produced widespread antipathy 
to the home country. Suggestions are made from time to 
time—entirely unofficially, of course—for the division of 
Portugal’s African possessions among other powers, their 
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assignment to Italy or even to Germany. There is little 
probability that this will be done short of war. But the 
fact that it is even talked about presents interesting possi- 
bilities in the field of world politics. 


V. Tue Near East 


The Near East is the seat of the classic struggle between 
Christendom and Islam. Many of the mental attitudes that 
were developed in the centuries that followed the Hegira 
still persist in this region. From the Mediterranean on the 
west to the Persian Gulf and the borders of India on the 
east, the assumed superiority of the conquering Europeans 
is met by Moslem condemnation of the “‘infidels.” Yet 
there has long ceased to be unity of thought or action on 
either side. The powers of Europe—Great Britain, France, 
Italy, Russia—are constantly at cross purposes in their 
attempts to extend their individual domination. These at- 
tempts would be far less successful if it were not for the 
equally deep divisions that cross and recross the world of 
Islam. Nationalistic particularism has superseded the 
former religious unity, and the Mohammedan states have 
not only their engrossing internal problems but their own 
rivalries, which prevent any effective unity of action 
against European control. 

The head and front of the Mohammedan array against 
Christendom was for some centuries the Ottoman Empire, 
in which the Ottoman Turks held in subjection numerous 
alien tribes and peoples. In the sixteenth century Turkish 
power was at its height, and it constituted a serious men- 
ace to Europe. But from the time the Turks were driven 
back from the walls of Vienna by John Sobieski in 1683, 
Moslem power has been on the wane and its subsidence 
has been paralleled by a continuous disintegration of the 
Turkish Empire. 

The Treaty of Sévres, drawn by the Allies after the 
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Great War, marked the low point in Turkish fortunes 
since they began to decline in the sixteenth century. 
But the Turks united under Mustapha Kemal and refused 
to sign this treaty. They drove out the Greeks from the 
Smyrna region and proclaimed to the world their de- 
termination to live as a free and independent people and 
not under an Allied receivership. They made good this 
claim in the treaties signed with the principal powers at 
Lausanne in 1923, treaties that they have all ratified ex- 
cept the United States. 

The new Turkey is deprived of the remainder of the old 
subject provinces and peoples that made the Turkish 
Empire one of the greatest in the world. It becomes a small 
nation, and its capital at Angora has none of the glamour 
that surrounded Constantinople in the days of the Sultan. 
The Turks have long since been on the defensive, and there 
is no evidence of a desire to become aggressive. But the 
Turkey of Mustapha Kemal seems determined to hold its 
own. The capitulations, which gave foreigners extra- 
territorial rights, have been abolished, the foreign control 
of Turkish finances done away with. In the Turkish 
Republic the disintegration of the old Empire seems to 
have come to an end. The new Turkey demands that it be 
allowed to live as a nation among the nations of the world. 

Under the leadership of Kemal, its main energies are 
being devoted to internal reform. The old customs, 
superstitions, and practices are to be superseded by new 
ways and new methods. The process is referred to as 
““Europeanization” by Europeans, but to the Turks it is 
“modernization.” This process, continued to its logical 
conclusion, will make of the Turks a real power in the 
Near East. Allied to Russia, it would offer a serious prob- 
lem to the imperial powers of Europe. And there still 
lingers the possibility of a combination of revived Oriental 
powers, such as Turkey, Persia, and Afghanistan, with a 
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half-Oriental Russia, to renew the struggle between 
Europe and Asia. 

The situation is still further complicated, as it has been 
so often in the past, by possible combinations of European 
powers that may include Turkey. It was the joint action 
of Germany, Austria, and Turkey that finally aligned 
Europe in two opposing camps and led to the World War. 
A similar alignment in post-war Europe has already been 
suggested by Jugo-Slav statesmen in their desire to find 
a counter weight to Italian influence in the Balkans. They 
would revive in a union of Germany, Austria, Jugo-Slavia, 
and Turkey the Berlin-to-Bagdad railway scheme. Such a 
revival might, of course, revive as well all of the innumer- 
able rivalries that arose out of the former project. 

Turkey, so far, has shown a wariness of all alliances that 
might get her into situations for which she would have no 
liking. She has even shown an interest in joining the 
League of Nations. But the possibilities are there and 
have to be reckoned with in any estimate of the world 
political situation. 

One of the fairest provinces of the old Ottoman Empire 
was the country we know as Syria. Much of the military 
procession of the world has passed through Syria. And 
since the days of the Crusades French arms have been 
in that procession. The interest of France in the “holy 
places,” and the efforts of France to protect Christians 
from Moslem fanaticism, won for her kings the title of 
“Protector of Oriental Christians.” French business, 
French politics, and French education have penetrated 
deep into Syria. 

All this background led naturally to France’s claim for 
the Syrian mandate after the Great War, and as naturally 
to England’s recognition of her claims. In the midst of the 
war, these two nations found time to make the Sykes- 
Picot agreement, by which they marked out the zones of 
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influence that each was to enjoy after victory allowed them 
to dispense with the Turk. Syria was in the French zone. 
This agreement was thrown overboard in the bartering 
that went on after the war, but France retained and still 
retains Syria as a mandate. 

The arrangement has not been a happy one. It was, 
perhaps, to be expected that the power which had dis- 
tinguished itself as the protector of Christians should not 
be popular among a Moslem population just developing a 
sense of nationalism. The Arabs of Syria wanted inde- 
pendence under American guidance. They set up Feisal as 
King in Damascus only to have him driven out by the 
French and to see the Allies arrange for the mandate re- 
gardless of their wishes. Being much better fighters than 
administrators, they have kept the land in turmoil most 
of the time since the French took it over. Much blood has 
been spilt; much material damage done; and above all, 
the spirit of codperation that must underlie a successful 
mandatory or colonial administration has been tempo- 
rarily driven out. 

The problem is a difficult one. Tribal and religious 
differences among the inhabitants, long-standing feuds and 
vendettas, political and military, combine with an utter 
lack of experience to make impossible a united Arab state. 
The course of world commerce demands peace and order 
in this strategic region. It can only be established by a 
powerful state. Despite the possibly better qualifications 
of England, considerations of world politics designate 
France as the logical mandatary. Even though the power 
of Islam is limited, Europe may rest easier with France 
and England in agreement rather than in conflict in the 
Near East. 

Underneath the general agreement there is specific 
rivalry. The Sykes-Picot agreement gave Mosul to France. 
England was determined to have it, and France finally had 
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to give way, though not until she had been guaranteed 
one fourth of the oil that might be produced. For a con- 
cession to British interests to build a pipe line across 
Syria, she obtained one fourth of all the Persian oil that 
might be sent through the line. This is but one of a number 
of minor clashes of interest between the two European 
guardians of the Near East in that region. 

South of Syria along the Mediterranean coast lies 
Palestine. Because their country was one of the great 
highways of the world, the Jews were unable to hold it 
against a succession of conquering invaders. The tides 
of war and commerce have swept across the country, 
finally dispersing its peoples throughout the world. Rarely 
welcome, always a minority, they have endured centuries 
of persecution and discrimination. And they have had no 
home to which they could return. The desire for such a 
home has given birth to the Zionist movement, a concerted 
effort to reéstablish the Jewish home in Palestine. During 
the war the Zionists procured the promise of the Allies 
that, in the event of their victory, they would establish 
a Jewish home in Palestine. Victory came and the promise 
is in the way of fulfillment. 

But there are difficulties. Despite the associations of the 
Jewish people with Palestine, they are in a minority there 
no less than elsewhere. Three quarters of the population 
are Arabs, numbering nearly 600,000 as compared with 
120,000 Jews. If the democratic principle were recognized, 
there would be little chance of Palestine becoming a Jew- 
ish home. If the Jews were given complete control they 
would have endless trouble with the Arab majority. 

A British mandate was the practical solution. British 
administrators govern the country with due regard both 
for the needs of the Jews and the rights of the Arabs. Jew- 
ish immigration is encouraged only as fast as the agri- 
cultural and commercial development of the country can 
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make a place for the newcomers, and care is taken to avoid 
disturbing Arab rights and susceptibilities in so far as 
this is possible. Under these circumstances, the increase 
of the Jewish population must be comparatively slow and, 
even at its utmost, it is obvious that Palestine can never 
be more than a spiritual home for the vast majority of the 
15,000,000 Jews now scattered through all countries of the 
world. 

As a link in the British Empire, Palestine is of import- 
ance both because it flanks the sea route to India and be- 
cause it is one of the gateways to the land route across 
Arabia. There was never any serious opposition to the 
appointment of Great Britain as mandatary in Palestine, 
not only because British troops brought Jerusalem back 
into Christian hands after centuries of Moslem rule, but 
because practical statesmen realized that Britain could 
tolerate no other power here on the coast of the Mediter- 
ranean within striking distance of the Suez Canal. We 
would be as likely to accept Japan as a mandatary in 
Nicaragua. 

Transjordania is a part of the Palestine mandate. Its 
inclusion had more to do with British imperial interests 
than with the Zionist movement. It is ruled by the Emir 
Abdullah with the help of British advisers and under the 
protection of a British air force. 

Arabia is a huge territory about half as large as the 
United States west of the Mississippi, but occupied by less 
than seven million people. These are scattered through the 
desert oases and along the more fertile coast lands. The 
coastal peoples are organized into kingdoms, imamates, 
and sultanates, including the Hejaz, Asir, Yemen, Oman, 
etc. Over all of these coastal principalities, as in Palestine 
and Iraq on the north, Great Britain has secured a measure 
of control. The British rule is broken only between Pales- 
tine and Iraq by the French mandate in Syria and by an 
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Italian agreement with the Imam of Yemen. It is only in 
the great central desert area known as the Sultanate of 
Nejd that the Sultan, Ibn Saud, has been able to hold 
back British influence. Ibn Saud is the chief figure among 
the Wahabis, who are known as the “fundamentalists” 
of Mohammedanism. Supplementing religious fervour 
with a rigid discipline, he has extended his control over 
most of the tribes of central Arabia. He has even chal- 
lenged the British by driving their puppet king Hussein 
out of the Hejaz, and proclaiming himself monarch in his 
stead. The British, with a practical turn of mind, have 
accepted the situation and now work with Ibn Saud as 
readily as they did with his predecessor. The Wahabis have 
thus secured control of Mecca and Medina, the holy places 
of the Moslem world, and Ibn Saud has become one of the 
leading figures of Islam. 

As such he might be in a position to renew the threat of 
the Mohammedan world against Christendom. Placed mid- 
way between the Moslems of Africa and those of eastern 
and southern Asia, and basing himself upon the very 
birthplace of Islam, he occupies a strategic position. But 
the scattered warriors of Arabia, though their wild fanatic 
zeal carried them far in the seventh century, have 
neither the organization, the resources, nor the technique 
to carry on modern warfare. The danger to Europe from 
Arabia is not of a mass attack, but that by disorder and 
conflict among the Arabs themselves they may endanger 
the security of the routes to the East. The Red Sea and 
the land bridge from the Mediterranean to Persia are vital 
links in the chain of modern commerce. And so long as the 
Arabs fail to organize and stabilize their own government, 
they will be forced to accept foreign control in the interest 
of that commerce upon which Europe, and especially 
Great Britain, lives. 

Arab nationalists talk earnestly of a united Arabia 
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and picture this as including Palestine, Syria, and Iraq, as 
well as the peoples farther south. But Arab nationalism is 
far less potent as yet than Arab particularism on religious 
and other grounds. The division between Sunnite and Shiite 
Turk and Arab Moslems runs up and down the country, 
while the Wahabi influence is equally uncompromising. 
The European-made political divisions will tend to crystal- 
lize and perpetuate themselves and thus make even more 
dificult a united Arabia. In addition to the native op- 
position, any movement toward unification would have to 
reckon with the jealousies and intrigues of the various 
European states, particularly Great Britain, France, and 
Italy. 

Iraq, as the kingdom set up under British mandate in 
the ancient land of Mesopotamia is called, is an offspring 
of the Great War. With its capital at Bagdad, it may in 
time attempt to revive the glories of the days of the great 
caliphs. But for the present it is a struggling and somewhat 
turbulently disposed aggregation of Arab nomads and 
townsmen, seeking to shake themselves down into a mod- 
ern state. In this effort they have made some progress 
under their King Feisal, with the assistance of British 
officials. 

From an international point of view, Iraq has a double 
interest. Across Mesopotamia, or at least across the Ara- 
bian deserts just south of it, must run the British land 
route to India. Britain places her chief but not her sole 
reliance upon the Suez Canal. If that were ever closed, she 
would want to use as a substitute the land bridge from the 
Mediterranean to the Persian Gulf. This route would be 
endangered in the unlikely case that the Arab world 
should unite as one political entity and turn against 
Britain. It would be even more endangered if any other 
state such as Turkey or Persia—particularly if it had 
Russian support—should gain control of Mesopotamia. 
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The political interest is reinforced by a very practical 
economic interest. In southern Mesopotamia, as well as 
across the line in Persia, Great Britain has large oil inter- 
ests that she wishes to protect, and she feels safer about 
them when British hands are at the Iragian helm. It was 
oil also that brought the dispute between Britain and 
Turkey within hailing distance of war. Great Britain’s 
earlier penetration into Mesopotamia during the war was 
not carried beyond the southern provinces. Appetite grew 
with success, however, and by the time the Peace Con- 
ference was convened, Iraq, under British urging, pushed 
her claims far enough north to include the vilayet of Mosul, 
where large oil deposits were indicated. Renascent Turkey 
resented this encroachment and persistently refused to 
recognize the rulings of the League of Nations in regard to 
the boundary. When the Turks in the early part of 1926 
considered the possibility of war, however, they found that 
they would not only have Great Britain to deal with, but 
that Italy was making preparations for a descent upon the 
coasts of Adalia. Under these circumstances, Turkey came 
to terms with Iraq and the British oil interests and ac- 
cepted a percentage of the profits in return for her claims 
upon Mosul. 

We are apt to think of Persia as a diminutive vestige of a 
once great empire and the Persians of to-day as a degener- 
ate remnant of a once imperial people. But modern Persia 
has an area more than three times that of France, and its 
10,000,000 people have lately shown a reviving capacity for 
political organization. 

Persia almost disappeared with the Anglo-Russian 
Agreement of 1907, which marked off the northern part of 
the country as a Russian sphere of influence and the south- 
ern part as a British sphere, and left but a narrow strip of 
desert in between to the Persians. The Persians attempted 


to shake off this double imperial yoke by calling in an 
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American Treasurer General in 1911. But he was soon 
forced out by Russia, Britain standing aside. After the war, 
Great Britain, moved by the proximity of Persia to her 
other interests in Arabia and India and the valuable oil 
deposits of the country, got the Persian government to 
sign a treaty that made Persia practically a British pro- 
tectorate. This treaty turned the tide. The Persian Medjliss 
refused to ratify the treaty, and seeing support and sym- 
pathy coming from Bolshevist Russia, repudiated it and 
reasserted Persian independence. The British feared this 
was merely a preliminary to the extension of Russian 
influence. But under the leadership of Reza Khan, the 
Persians balanced English influence against Russian and 
secured the restoration of Persia’s rights. Again American 
financial advisers were summoned, and this time they re- 
mained to work out the fiscal rehabilitation and the eco- 
nomic development of the country. 

Persia has treaties with Afghanistan and Turkey, and 
thus aligns herself with an Oriental Entente, which Russia 
has tried to picture as an Asian reaction against European 
imperialism. Reaction it is, but so far as Persia is con- 
cerned it is only to be used to block the further progress 
of British imperialism, and Persia exhibits no interest in 
becoming an instrument of Russian policy to disturb 
British interests where they are already established. 

The Afghans, like the Abyssinians, enjoy that measure 
of independence which belongs to a warlike people living 
in difficult mountain highlands. Afghanistan forms a 
buffer between the British Empire in India and Russia. 
During the last century, England, by waging two success- 
ful wars, succeeded in keeping the country fairly well 
under English control. The Emir, Habibullah Khan, 
accepted an English subsidy from 1go1 until his death in 
1919. His son and successor, Ammanullah Khan, under 
the impulse of Russia and Turkey, took an opposite course 
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and attacked India. He was defeated and driven back, 
largely by the use of bombing planes against his capital 
at Kabul. He signed a treaty of peace with India, but at 
practically the same time signed what amounted to a 
treaty of alliance with Russia and with Turkey. The Rus- 
sian treaty significantly provided for an annual subsidy of 
$500,000, the annuity his father had received from India 
but which the British refused to continue in favour of the 
son. 

The treaties with Russia and Turkey aligned the 
Afghans definitely on the side of the Russians and the 
Turks against “European imperialism in the Orient.” 
The existence of these treaties and the temper and sym. 
pathy of Ammanullah require the English to keep a large 
defensive force at Peshawar and in the foothills of the 
Khyber Pass. The danger of a clash due to local forces 
alone is always present, while in the event of a general 
conflict between Russia and England the line between 
Indian and Afghanistan would inevitably become a field of 
conflict. 


VI. Tue Far East 


As the problems of the Far East are due largely to the 
clash of interests between the Great Powers in that region, 
they have already been discussed from the point of view 
of Great Britain, France, Japan, and the United States. 
All these interests centre in China, and the conditions in 
that country will be the determinant of the future of the 
Far East. 

China, despite several severe lessons, managed to main- 
tain down to the days of the Boxer Revolt in 1900, when 
European and Japanese troops marched into Peking, the 
conviction of her own superiority to all other nations of the 
world, and to give that conviction practical application 
in the attempt to have as little as possible to do with other 
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nations, militarily, politically, or economically. She pro- 
fessed no desire for foreign trade, and if the dispensations 
of an all-wise Heaven had left other nations in need of 
Chinese products, foreigners must secure them on such 
terms as the Chinese were willing to grant, however 
humiliating these might be. 

In a world that had seen an industrial revolution, and in 
which an enlarged and rapidly increasing power of produc- 
tion demanded more markets and more raw materials, the 
attitude of China was bound to bring about a conflict. 
The modern philosophy, nationalism, industrialism, and 
commercialism of the West were incessantly battering 
down her defenses, and whether the Chinese would or no, 
were bringing the modern world into that ancient land 
and at the same time bringing China into the modern 
world. 

Under this unceasing pressure, Chinese civilization 
began to crumble. Before the twentieth century was far 
advanced, China found herself faced with industrial 
revolution, social revolution, and political revolution. By 
far the most serious of these with which the Chinese have 
had to grapple is the industrial revolution. Her population 
has been increased to enormous figures by a social 
organization that puts a high premium on excessive- 
ly large families. The population has far outrun the 
capacity of the country to sustain it on any comfortable 
basis, and as many as thirty millions of Chinese—nearly 
10 per cent. of the population—live on the verge of 
starvation. To the suffering caused by this condition, with 
which the West had nothing to do, were added the hard- 
ships of readjustment to the changes of the industrial 
revolution. 

Contact with the nations of the West led to the intro- 
duction of Western education, especially through the 
mission schools, and a large wombee of Chinese students 
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sought learning in the universities of Japan, America, and 
western Europe. Removed from their own country before 
they were old enough to appreciate its problems, they 
acquired abroad social, economic, and political doctrines 
which, whatever may have been their validity in the 
countries of their origin, had little relation to the facts 
in China. These young men—and not a few women—re- 
turning to their native land, attempted to solve the myriad 
problems facing the Chinese, primarily by the application 
of political remedies copied from Western models. As a 
result, the country degenerated into political anarchy, in 
which intermittent civil war has been waged for a genera- 
tion. In order to achieve that measure of unity which must 
be the foundation of all national rehabilitation in China, 
her young leaders seized upon the time-honoured instru- 
ment of national unification—denunciation of the for- 
eigner. 

There was much material at hand for this use. The 
expanding nationalisms of Europe, copied in Japan, had 
brought five imperialistic nations, Great Britain, Russia, 
France, Germany, and Japan, to the borders of China 
almost simultaneously. It also brought the United States— 
her nascent imperialism satiated nearer home—to the 
Far East in search of new markets for her traders. For 
almost a century the nations of Europe had hovered about 
China, detaching an island here and a province there from 
the loose political entity that was the Chinese Empire. 
After the defeat of the Asiatic colossus by Japan, in 1895, 
had demonstrated its inherent weakness, there followed 
a rush of European and Japanese imperialism to stake out 
sections of China for as rapid absorption as the inter- 
national political situation would allow. 

This aggression produced two reactions, one in China in 
the attempt of the Boxers to drive out all foreigners, and 
the other in the United States in the form of Secretary 
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Hay’s Open Door notes. The final crystallization of the 
American policy was to preserve the territorial and 
administrative integrity of China and to secure in that 
country equal rights for the merchants, traders, and 
bankers of America. A half-hearted acceptance of this 
doctrine by the other powers did not prevent Russia and 
Japan coming to grips over Manchuria, and as a peace 
measure virtually dividing the province between them. 
As a corollary of their attempts to trade with China 
during the nineteenth century, the highly organized 
nations of the West had found the political ineffectiveness 
of the Chinese imperial bureaucracy, or mandarinate, 
intolerable. Trade was subject to the whim and the 
corruption of officials, while the courts were openly 
regarded as instruments of oppression and extortion. To 
obviate the difficulties that attended these conditions, the 
powers acquired the right of extraterritoriality, under 
which foreign nationals in China were answerable to their 
own laws and their own officials instead of to Chinese laws 
and officials. The customs tariff was fixed by treaty at 5 per 
cent., and the administration of the customs was finally 
placed under foreign control. In addition to this, the for- 
eigners who were called upon by business or official duties 
to reside in China found the lack of police and sanitary 
regulations in the Chinese cities a constant menace to 
their health and safety. They asked the privilege of build- 
ing their own communities on the outskirts of the Chinese 
cities, communities in which they could establish con- 
ditions of municipal life such as they had been accustomed 
to at home. The Chinese readily granted the necessary 
“concessions,” and thus “residential settlements”? under 
foreign administration sprang up in connection with all 
of the great trade centres of China. The development of 
China’s foreign trade caused these settlements to grow 
rapidly, and the obvious advantages in comparison with 
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the Chinese cities caused hundreds of thousands of Chi- 
nese, including many of the most wealthy, to move 
into the foreign settlements. In many instances, notably 
at Shanghai, Hankow, and Tientsin, the settlements 
became real cities, overshadowing in population, wealth, 
and importance the native cities of which they had origi- 
nally been but suburbs. 

The Chintse national consciousness, somnolent for cen- 
turies but awakening under the prodding of the returned 
students, saw in these foreign settlements, in the conven- 
tional tariff, and in extraterritoriality the symbol of 
China’s subordination to the other powers and the sign 
of their determination to reduce her to the status of a 
colony. With the shooting of six student agitators in a 
street riot in Shanghai on May 30, 1925, Chinese national- 
ism seemed to burst into sudden flame all over the country, 
and the voice of China was heard demanding the abolition 
of the “unequal treaties” and China’s restoration to com- 
plete national sovereignty. 

This new national consciousness found a nucleus of 
action in the government established by the Kuomintang, 
or Nationalist party, under the leadership of Sun Yat Sen 
at Canton. After years of trial and numerous failures, this 
government found itself ready to take advantage of the 
wave of Chinese nationalism. Its troops swept northward 
and by the beginning of 1927 controlled all China south of 
the Yangtse River, including the great ports of Shanghai 
and Hankow. 

Russia, since 1917 an avowed enemy of the so-called 
imperialistic nations, including the United States, seized 
upon the Chinese Nationalist movement as a heaven-sent 
opportunity to further its own ends. Advisers, money, and 
munitions were sent to Canton, and strenuous efforts were 
made to develop Chinese nationalism from a movement 
to secure equal rights for China into a movement to drive 
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the foreign powers, their nationals, and their trade out of 
the country. This produced a clash at Nanking on March 
24, 1927, in which a number of foreigners, officials, and 
missionaries were murdered. This at once produced a 
stiffening of the foreign attitude toward Chinese national- 
ism, and simultaneously a split in the Nationalist ranks. 
The moderate wing had no sympathy with this diversion 
of the Nationalist purposes, and disowned the radical 
and communistic elements and their Russian advisers. 
The moderate elements were finally united under the lead 
of General Chiang Kai Shek, in alliance with General 
Feng Yu Hsiang, and the campaign to drive the war lords 
out of the north was continued. 

Chinese nationalism has met with little opposition on 
the part of the powers. The war eliminated Germany as 
an imperialist factor, and a combination of exhaustion 
and the awakening of a more sensitive public opinion, 
crystallized in the agreements of the Washington Confer- 
ence and reinforced by that jealousy of each other’s 
expansion which had all along been the chief preventive 
of Chinese partition, Great Britain, France, and Japan 
renounced their former imperialist aims. They were all 
chiefly interested in trade with China, and it was obviously 
impossible to engage in trade and war with the Chinese 
at the same time. These powers, therefore, rallied to the 
policy of the United States to abstain from interference 
in Chinese internal affairs and to allow the Chinese to 
work out the nation’s reorganization as best they could, 
the powers meantime using only such military force as was 
necessary to protect the lives of their nationals in China 
and such of their property as they could. 

There is danger in the recurrence of the disintegration 
that has occurred repeatedly since the Chinese revolution 
and of a resurgence of Russian influence in Chinese coun- 
sels. Both of these have already made their appearance. 
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Chiang Kai Shek temporarily withdrew, and various gen- 
erals siezed the control of the former Nationalist armies. 
The Russians have renewed their efforts in the northwest, 
and there is no reason to suppose that they can be per- 
suaded to discontinue their attacks upon other foreigners. 
There is particular danger to world peace in Manchuria, 
where the Japanese have carried on an extensive economic 
development and jealously watched the renewed tend- 
ency of Russia to a forward policy in this northern section 
of China. Chang Tso Lin has ruled Manchuria since 1911, 
and during that time has codperated with Japan to the 
extent necessary to counteract Russian influence in the 
province. Chang’s adventures south of the Wall have cost 
the people of Manchuria millions of dollars, and in the 
discontented populace there is fertile soil for the seeds of 
agitation. The Russians might well take advantage of this 
to overthrow Chang and thus deal a left-handed blow at 
Japan. They might also spur on the Mongolians, since 
1921 under Russian domination, to attack Chang to re- 
cover possession of the Barga District, or northeastern tip 
of Mongolia, which Chang has incorporated in Manchuria. 
Thus, behind the Chinese and Mongolians, the Russians 
may again seek to extend their sway over Manchuria. 

Of vastly less importance than China in Far Eastern 
politics is the kingdom of Siam. Siam has managed to 
preserve its independence, although it is surrounded by 
the emblems of British, American, French, and Dutch 
imperialism. It lies between British Burma and French 
Indo-China. It has lost much territory to both, but it still 
remains the only independent state except Japan in the 
East, if we consider the treaty restrictions upon China 
as an impairment of the independence of the Chinese 
Republic. Siam’s most recent conflicts with European 
imperialism have been with France, who extended her 
Cambodian frontiers to take in considerable Siamese 
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territory. Siam, like all other nations of the East, is feeling 
a new impulse to nationalism and self-determination, and 
it is probable that in a newer world in which the public 
conscience is more alert and rival imperialisms more jealous, 
the Siamese will be able to maintain their position. 
Nevertheless, they must reckon with the extension of 
British commercial influence, strongly supported by 
British officialdom along the Burmese border, and in the 
long stretch of the Malay Peninsula where Siam runs down 
to the British protected Federated Malay States. They 
must also reckon on the penetration of French influence 
from Indo-China into eastern Siam. 


VII. Soutu AMERICA 


South America, once divided between Spain and 
Portugal more or less along the lines set forth in a Papal 
bull, has since attained almost complete independence of 
Europe. With the exception of the three unimportant 
colonies of British, French, and Dutch Guiana, all of 
South America is now occupied by independent states. The 
wealthiest and the most prosperous and the most stable 
of these is Argentina. 

Argentina is happy among Latin-American states 
because she has achieved a high degree of stability in her 
internal government and has but minor causes for dispute 
with her neighbours. A certain feeling of rivalry with Brazil 
for leadership in South American affairs leads to an 
occasional show of feeling and gives a measure of reality 
to the agitation of those interested in military affairs for 
the maintenance of a sizable army. 

There is a specific dispute with Uruguay over the river 
boundary between these two countries. In 1828 they 
agreed to a line along the northeastern bank of the Plata 
River. Argentina dredged on her side of this line a ship 
channel 120 miles long, by which ocean-going vessels could 
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reach Buenos Aires. Uruguay now claims the centre line of 
the river as the proper boundary. As this would place a 
large part of the ship channel in Uruguayan territory, 
Argentina dissents. The dispute is hardly likely to lead to 
hostilities. And Argentina, instead of going to war herself, 
may sit back complacently as an observer of another war, 
that betwegn American and British interests for a larger 
share of her trade, a competition from which Argentina at 
least is bound to profit. 

The Republic of Brazil covers the largest territory of any 
state in America, its area being nearly 10 per cent. greater 
than that of continental United States. It enjoys the 
additional distinction of being the last monarchy in 
America, the Emperor Dom Pedro II reigning until the 
establishment of the Republic in 1889. Since then Brazil’s 
internal conditions have been fairly stable, though there 
have been more or less serious local uprisings even within 
the last few years. 

Internationally Brazil has made little trouble for its 
neighbours. A long-standing boundary dispute with 
Bolivia was amicably settled, and a rivalry with Argentina 
over the political leadership of South America has never 
approached the point of hostility, though Brazil’s failure to 
secure a permanent seat as Latin-American representative 
on the Council of the League of Nations resulted in her 
resignation from that body. Brazil is perhaps unique in 
having a constitutional provision directing that it “shall 
in no case engage in a war of conquest, directly or in- 
directly, singly or in alliance with another nation.” 

While the United States is on terms of intimacy with 
Brazil and has sent a naval commission to reorganize 
the Brazilian navy, the chief interest of the American 
people in Brazil is due to the preéminence of that country 
in coffee production. Four fifths of the world’s coffee supply 
comes from the southern Brazilian states, and the meas- 
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ures taken by the Brazilian government to control both 
the supply and the price have led to some criticism. A 
Brazilian application for a loan to finance this coffee 
valorization was refused in New York, but Brazil secured 
the money without difficulty in London. 

The Uruguayan people are happy in their large measure 
of freedom from foreign entanglements. There seems to be 
but one international issue worthy of mention. That is the 
discussion with Argentina over the estuary of the Plata 
River, already mentioned. Fortunately, there seems no 
disposition on the part of the Uruguayans to press the 
matter to the point of rupture. They very sensibly deem it 
more to their profit to develop their ranches and their 
trade and leave the discussion to reach an end in the 
natural course of events. 

Paraguay has been so busy with her internal affairs that 
she has had little time to get into difficulties with her 
neighbours. She tried it once and soon found herself 
fighting the armies of Brazil, Argentina, and Uruguay 
on her own soil. Now she contents herself with a minor 
dispute with Bolivia over the Gran Chaco grass lands. 
These are located on the west side of the Paraguay River, 
which elsewhere is the boundary. Paraguay claims that 
her colonial boundaries included this region and that there- 
fore she is entitled to it to-day. Bolivia contents herself 
with occupying them and perfunctorily denying the 
Paraguayan claims. 

The Pacific side of the southern continent has not been 
so fortunate in its international relations as the Atlantic 
side. Chile and Peru, the two most important states on the 
Pacific side, have a long-standing quarrel into which the 
neighbouring state of Bolivia has been dragged. This 
quarrel has embittered the relations between the western 
states and has prevented them from taking the position 
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in the world to which they would otherwise have been 
entitled. 

Chile is one of the best endowed and most prosperous of 
the Latin-American states. She has won the reputation 
also of being one of the most stable, although her internal 
political history for several years past has been made up 
of a series of coups and palace revolutions which have not 
had more serious effects because they have not resulted 
in open warfare. Since the settlement of the boundary 
dispute with Argentina in 1got, Chile’s interest, so far as 
external affairs are concerned, has centred around the 
Tacna-Arica dispute with Peru. As this question is by all 
odds the most dangerous in South America, it is well to 
have it before us in some detail. 

Until 1879 the Chilean boundary was the present 
northern boundary of Atacama province. North of this 
along the Pacific coast was the province of Antofagasta, 
belonging to Bolivia. Then the provinces of Tarapaca, 
Arica and Tacna, belonging to Peru. In the desert lands 
of Tarapaca are enormous nitrate deposits, which along 
about 1870 became of great value because of the demand 
created by the progress of industrial chemistry. In 1879 
Chile and Peru went to war and Bolivia was drawn in as 
the ally of Peru. Though the war, known as the “War of 
the Pacific,” continued for four years, Chile was wholly 
successful, occupying all of the coast provinces mentioned 
and capturing Lima itself. The most picturesque incident 
of the war was the heroic defense of Arica by the Peruvi- 
ans, whose leader rode over the cliff into the sea rather 
than surrender. 

In the Treaty of Ancon, signed in 1883, Bolivia ceded 
Antofagasta and Peru ceded Tarapaca with its nitrate 
fields to Chile. The status of Tacna and Arica was to be 
determined by a plebiscite to be held in 1894. But mean- 
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time these provinces were to remain in Chilean hands. The 
population was overwhelmingly Peruvian, and there could 
have been little question as to the outcome of a fairly 
conducted plebiscite. Despite repeated efforts on both 
sides, Peru and Chile found agreement on the conditions 
of the plebiscite impossible. The quarrel dragged on for 
nearly thirty years, with war always in the background. 
In 1922 the matter was submitted to the arbitration of the 
President of the United States. Peru strove to regain her 
lost provinces and urged upon the arbitrator the Chilean 
failure to arrange a plebiscite in 1894, when the vote 
would have been an overwhelming majority in favour of 
Peru. This, Peru contended, destroyed all of Chile’s 
rights under the treaty, and the provinces should revert 
to Peru. The arbitrator, however, decided that a plebiscite 
should be held under the supervision of a commission made 
up of one Chilean, one Peruvian, and an American chair- 
man. An attempt was made to carry out the plebiscite, 
but the American and Peruvian members of the commis- 
sion found it impossible and placed the blame upon Chile. 
It appeared that there had been a persistent campaign to 
drive Peruvians out of the disputed provinces and to 
colonize them with Chileans. As the police and military 
control of the provinces was in the hands of Chile, the 
commission had to rely upon the Chilean authorities to 
carry out the conditions of the plebiscite. The Chilean 
officials seemed determined to allow no vote that would 
have the smallest chance of being favourable to Peru. The 
commission finally withdrew, admitting the failure of its 
effort. 

This put the matter back where it had been before. For 
Peru the question of Tacna-Arica is one of national honour. 
She could never surrender to Chile the sacred ground on 
which the Peruvian general had ridden to his death. It 
would be like asking America to give up Bunker Hill—not 
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only to give it up, but to turn it over to Great Britain. 
Efforts were continued by the United States Secretary of 
State to secure a peaceful agreement, and he finally sug- 
gested the cession of the two provinces to Bolivia for a 
purchase price to be divided between Peru and Chile. 

Bolivia has a keen desire to regain access to the Pacific. 
There is a railway outlet from Bolivia to the port of Anto- 
fagasta, but Secretary Kellogg’s suggestion revived the 
possibility of Bolivia’s securing some portion of Tacna- 
Arica. Chile has coéperated with Bolivia in the construc- 
tion of a railway from La Paz to Arica and Arica has thus 
become in a sense the Pacific port of Bolivia. Bolivia has 
indicated her willingness to purchase the disputed prov- 
inces, but neither Peruvian pride nor Chilean pride could 
be brought to accept this apparently sensible solution, and 
the Tacna-Arica dispute remains to vex the relations be- 
tween the three states. 

Bolivia is one of the South American republics whose 
history has been marked by internal convulsions and by a 
series of quarrels with her neighbours. One of the two 
states of America that has no seacoast, it is equally defi- 
cient in other natural boundaries. After many years of 
argument, it has settled its boundary disputes with Peru 
and Brazil. It still continues an argument with Paraguay 
over the so-called Gran Chaco region, an excellent grazing 
country along the west bank of the Paraguay River. 
Paraguay claims this territory as included within her 
colonial boundaries, but Bolivia has occupied most of it, 
and negotiations between the two states have so far failed 
to bring agreement. 

North of Peru lies Ecuador. Ecuador looks like a small 
wedge on the average map of South America, but is in 
fact some 10,000 square miles larger than the state of 
Texas. Its population i is three quarters Indian, a fact that 
probably has played its part in giving Ecuador an un- 
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enviable record as a centre of revolution. Internationally 
it has but one outstanding issue. That is a dispute with 
Colombia and Peru over her eastern boundary. The three 
countries come together on the eastern slopes of the Andes, 
and their claims all overlap. If the full claims of Peru and 
Colombia were allowed, Ecuador would lose all its terri- 
tory east of the Andes. However, an agreement has been 
made with Colombia agreeing upon a boundary. This can 
hardly be regarded as final until it is ratified by Peru, 
which claims territory on both sides of the new line. 


VIII. Mexico anD THE CARIBBEAN 


Mexico endured stability under the rule of Porfirio 
Diaz for thirty-five years. The disturbances that have 
shaken the country since Diaz’s overthrow in IgII are 
sufficient evidence that the stability of his regime was due 
to a postponement rather than a solution of Mexico’s 
problems. Despite its natural wealth, its acceptable cli- 
mate, and its nearness to the United States and the trade 
routes of the world, Mexico has not progressed as far along 
the road to successful government as some of the other 
states of Latin America. With a population of 15,000,000 
which is more Indian than Spanish, Mexico is just emerg- 
ing from conditions that in many ways are still medizval. 
The Diaz government was the last assertion of despotic 
autocracy, which ruled the country for the benefit of the 
few and denied all but the most meagre political and eco- 
nomic participation by the masses. 

Successful revolt came at last, and Diaz was overthrown. 
But with little delay fighting broke out again, and Madero, 
Huerta, Carranza, and de la Huerta followed each other 
in rapid succession to the presidency. Not until President 
Obregon took office in December, 1920, was the govern- 
ment on anything like a stable basis. During this period 
relations between Mexico and the United States were 
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severely strained at times. American interests in Mexico 
and the danger along the border combined to keep the 
United States awake to the disadvantage of having tur- 
bulence and revolution at its very doors. Hundreds of 
Americans were killed in Mexico or along the border, and 
the number of Americans in Mexico itself, estimated 
at 75,000 in IgI0, is now given as less than 2,400. 

Such a state of affairs was in itself enough to precipitate 
disputes, if not conflict, between Mexico and the United 
States. Added to this was the attitude of the new Mexican 
Constitution adopted in 1917. Some of the provisions of 
this Constitution have been ascribed to Bolshevik influence, 
although it was adopted before the October Revolution in 
Russia. America’s interest in these provisions centres 
around their treatment of property titles. Americans have 
heavy investments in Mexico in loans, in oil properties and 
refineries, and in agricultural lands. These investments 
total somewhere between $700,000,000 and $1,000,000,000. 
Most of this is in the oil industry. The Constitution of 
1917 declares that all mineral deposits are the property of 
the nation and inalienable. The right to exploit them may 
be granted to foreigners upon condition that they agree 
“to be considered Mexicans in respect to such property 
and accordingly not to invoke the protection of their 
governments in respect to the same under penalty in case 
of breach of forfeiture to the nation of the property so 
acquired.” This provision taken literally applied to mineral 
property already acquired by American citizens, and if 
enforced would operate to deprive them of their titles. 
The Wilson Administration therefore made vigorous 
protest against its application in such cases. It was not 
enforced at the time, but when Obregon took office 
Washington feared that he would attempt to make the 
objectionable provisions operative. Recognition was with- 
held until the Payne-Warren Mission secured a promise 
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that the clause would not be interpreted retroactively and 
that American citizens would be protected in their rights. 
Recognition followed, and Obregon respected the agree- 
ment. His successor, President Calles, however was 
minded to ignore the agreement and to enforce strictly the 
constitutional provisions. He secured the passage of a law 
promulgated on December 31, 1925, which requires all 
foreign owners of oil lands to apply within one year for a 
“concession” to exploit their properties. This concession 
was not to exceed 50 years in duration, and would only be 
granted to foreigners complying with the constitutional 
provision requiring renunciation of the protection of their 
own governments. Failure to make application for the 
concession worked a forfeiture of title. 

The American owners protested vigorously. Here, they 
said, was a clear case where an owner of property, having 
paid a purchase price and obtained under existing law a 
fee simple—absolute ownership for all time—is faced with 
the alternative of surrendering his title for a fifty-year 
concession which would be at the mercy of similar confisca- 
tory laws in the future and renouncing his government’s 
protection, or of forfeiting his title altogether. This, they 
claimed, was confiscation, and they demanded protection 
from the United States government. Mexico’s answer was 
to the effect that the law was not retroactive, as “it only 
affected the titles in the future and not in the past.” 
This naturally failed to carry conviction. The matter drag- 
ged along until December of 1927 when the Mexican 
Supreme Court rendered a decision upholding the Amer- 
ican contention and the Mexican authorities announced 
their intentions to be governed by this ruling. 

Mexico’s new nationalism has also found an outlet for 
its surplus energies by attacking the long-established 
position of the Catholic Church. Under the plea of separat- 
ing church and state, the lands of the Church and even the 
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church buildings themselves have been seized by the 
government, all foreign priests and ministers have been 
ordered out of the country, and severe restrictions have 
been placed upon the native priests who remain. This has 
brought unmeasured condemnation upon the Mexican 
government from Rome, and Mexican Catholics, all but a 
small minority of the population, have been put to the 
choice of loyalty to their Church or loyalty to their 
government. The outcome is uncertain, though it is 
hardly probable that the government has the support of 
anything like a majority of the people in its severe stric- 
tures upon the Church. Catholics in the United States have 
been roused to indignation by the Mexican situation, and 
have urged some action by the United States government 
on behalf of Catholic interests in Mexico. 

A less tangible but perhaps equally significant source 
of conflict between Washington and Mexico City has been 
the effort to extend Mexican influence at the expense of 
that of the United States among the smaller republics 
of Central America. Mexico has donated wireless plants 
which serve as centres of Mexican propaganda and has 
established free news services through which “news”’ is 
disseminated from the Mexican legations. It has offered 
scholarships to Central American youths in Mexican 
universities. Every effort is being made to cause the 
Central Americans to look for leadership to Mexico City 
instead of Washington. The quarrel between Diaz and 
Sacasa in Nicaragua offered Mexico an opportunity to 
put her newly won prestige to the test, and she willingly 
accepted it. When the United States recognized Diaz as 
President of Nicaragua, Mexico promptly retorted by 
recognizing Sacasa. Mexico’s right to assert her own 
intention to keep peace and support the newly constituted 
government in the case of Nicaragua is juridically as good 
as ours. But where the government she recognizes and 
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chooses to support is in open conflict with the one we 
recognize and choose to support, the implications are 
not of the happiest. In such a situation the United States 
has several courses open to it. We could withdraw and 
surrender control of the situation to Mexico. We might 
make an agreement with Mexico by which we should both 
withdraw and let Nicaraguan revolution run its pictur- 
esque and unending course. We might make an agreement 
with Mexico for the exercise of joint control and thus 
reconcile diametrically opposing claims. Or we can main- 
tain our supremacy in the Western Hemisphere, regardless 
of the Mexican claims and regardless of the extremes to 
which we may be required to go to accomplish this end. 
The first two courses we are not likely seriously to con- 
sider. The third, even if it were desirable, is not within the 
range of probability. The fourth means the measuring of 
Mexican ambitions against American prestige. 

In spite of these conflicting interests, economic, religious, 
and political, the American people wants neither war nor 
any serious quarrel with Mexico. It is wholly sympathetic 
with the efforts of Mexico in so far as they represent a 
sincere attempt to establish modern conditions of life and 
government. But if Mexico persists in the attempt to 
arrive at these conditions by the confiscation of American 
property, or by whipping up antagonism to the United 
States by attacking our position in the Caribbean or 
Central America, a clash would seem to be inevitable. 

The Caribbean policy of the United States has already 
been discussed at some length, and this policy is by far the 
most important political factor in the life of the small 
republics of Central America. These five republics—Guate- 
mala, Honduras, Nicaragua, Salvador, and Costa Rica— 
have an unenviable reputation for political instability, 
though some of them have achieved a higher degree of 
organization than others. Guatemala, Costa Rica, and 
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Salvador have in recent years shown less tendency to 


revolution, while in Nicaragua and Honduras conditions 
are little better in this respect than in 1821. 

Salvador has on more than one occasion shown a degree 
of hostility to the pretensions of the United States. When 
Bryan made his treaty of 1913 with Nicaragua, by which 
the United States acquired the right to build a Nicaraguan 
canal and certain rights for a naval base in the Gulf of 
Fonseca, Salvador and Costa Rica protested that this 
treaty invaded their rights. The matter was referred to 
the Central American Court of Justice. The Court sus- 
tained the complaints but had no jurisdiction over the 
United States, which ignored the decision and thus dealt 
a death blow to the Court. Salvador may have had this 
matter in mind when, at the time of the Peace Conference, 
it made a formal request of the State Department for a 
clear definition of the Monroe Doctrine. 

Guatemala has shown especial sympathy with the 
Mexican effort to supplant the leadership of Washington 
in Central American affairs by that of Mexico City. 
During the Nicaraguan trouble of 1926-1927, when the 
United States recognized Diaz as President of Nicaragua, 
Guatemala refused to accord similar recognition. 

Costa Rica and Colombia have a long-standing bound- 
ary dispute, to Colombia’s share of which the Republic 
of Panama fell heir upon securing its independence in 1903. 
The two countries could not agree upon a line fixed by 
President Loubet of France as arbitrator in 1900, nor to a 
judicial interpretation of these rights by Chief Justice 
White of the United States in 1913. In 1921 Costa Rica 
undertook to realize its claims by military force. Any snch 
attempt, of course, carried a threat to the independence 
of Panama, which was guaranteed by the United States 
under the Canal Agreement. If the United States refused 
to resist the Costa Ricans she would violate her agreement 
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and endanger the safety of the Canal. If she did resist 
them she was bound to arouse criticism and animosity 
among many Latin Americans. Fortunately, it was possible 
to settle the difficulty by diplomacy, though the pressure 
applied has left a feeling in Costa Rica none too friendly 
to the United States. 

Costa Rican feeling against America also harps back to 
the Bryan-Chamorro treaty with Nicaragua and the 
refusal of the United States to heed the judgment of the 
Central American Court. Costa Rica’s attitude toward 
the United States was reaffirmed when it refused to follow 
Washington in recognizing President Diaz in Nicaragua in 
1926. 

Honduras is one of the most unstable of the Caribbean 
republics. Accordingly, it has furnished occupation for 
American marines on more than one occasion in recent 
years. It has managed to build up a foreign indebtedness, 
most of which is held in England, of some £30,000,000. By 
agreement this is now being paid off at the rate of 
£1,200,000 a year. To continue such payments, some 
degree of stability in the government will be necessary. 
In case that stability is lacking, the United States will 
have again a choice of restoring order or allowing someone 
else to do so. And the marines will go back. 

With her neighbours Honduras is on fairly good terms. 
She has just signed, under Mexican guidance, an agree- 
ment with Guatemala and Salvador by which they all 
undertake to settle among themselves all matters in which 
they alone are interested. 

Nicaragua is a well-known field of operations of the 
United States marines. Nicaragua, like Panama, is built 
around a possible route for a canal between the Atlantic 
and the Pacific. All of the reasons for the United States’ 
domination in Panama, all of the reasons for British 
domination in Egypt, apply with equal force to explain 
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the United States’ interest in Nicaragua. To point this 
still further, it so happens that Nicaragua is even less 
stable in its internal organization than either Egypt or 
Panama. Revolution is indigenous to the soil, and the 
attempt to operate a republican government is but a sorry 
mockery. The predilection of Nicaraguan politicians for 
bullets rather than ballots as a means of deciding elections 
has brought the American marines into Nicaragua on 
numerous occasions, and in 1912 a sizable detachment of 
them settled down in Managua and stayed there until 
1925. They kept order during those years, and it was 
hoped that the Nicaraguans might have acquired the 
habit of order. But it was but a few months after the 
marines were withdrawn that revolution was again abroad 
in the land, with General Chamorro proclaiming himself 
President after driving out the legally elected officials 
President Solorzano and Vice President Sacasa. 

The Central American republics had made an agreement 
among themselves in 1923 not to recognize any Central 
American government except such as came into office by 
constitutional means. The United States was not a party 
to this treaty, but announced its intention to be guided 
by the same principle. It therefore refused to recognize 
Chamorro, and he had to quit. Sacasa was still absent from 
the country, and the Nicaraguan Congress, as provided 
by the constitution in such cases, elected a new president, 
one Adolfo Diaz. Whereupon Vice President Sacasa came 
to life and asserted his claim to the presidency on the 
ground that, as his absence from the country was due to 
the illegal actions of Chamorro, there was no occasion for 
electing a new president, and that he, Sacasa, was the 
rightful successor to the office. Here were two govern- 
ments, both claiming to be constitutional and both pre- 
senting claims for which a reasonably good case could be 
made out. Meanwhile, war was going on between them, 
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and American and other foreign lives and interests in 
Nicaragua were threatened. Washington had to choose, 
and its verdict was in favour of Diaz. At once Mexico 
recognized Sacasa, and all of the anti-American sentiment 
in Central and South America, and many of the anti- 
administration critics in the United States, rallied to his 
support. Marines were sent down in sufficient numbers to 
stop the fighting, and Colonel Stimson as a representative 
of President Coolidge finally persuaded Sacasa’s army 
to lay down its arms. Peace and order were restored, and 
an American supervised election is promised for 1928. 

South of Central America and bordering on both the 
Caribbean and the Pacific are the republic of Colombia 
and its small but highly important daughter republic of 
Panama. Colombia, the remaining vestige of the greater 
republic of that name which Simon Bolivar founded in 
1819, and which then included Venezuela, Ecuador, and 
Panama, has but recently achieved a more promising 
degree of stability. Boundary disputes with Brazil and 
Peru were settled through the good offices of Secretary 
Hughes in 1925, and the following year Colombia received 
the last installment of the $25,000,000 which the United 
States paid her for any injury Colombia may have suffered 
through the action of the United States in recognizing the 
Republic of Panama. 

Panama as an independent state is peculiarly a product 
of the age in which we live. Until 1903 the republic of 
Colombia owned the narrow isthmus that separates the 
Caribbean from the Pacific. Modern industry and com- 
merce decreed the piercing of that isthmus by a ship 
canal. The magnitude of the task demanded the resources 
of a great power. The political situation in the Western 
Hemisphere excluded all but the United States. The 
United States was ready to go ahead and was willing to 
pay Colombia liberally for the necessary permission. 
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The Colombia politicians, however, attempted to hold up 
the project by raising the price every time it was agreed 
upon. The people in Panama, disgusted at these proceed- 
ings and anxious to see work begun, denounced the 
politicians at Bogota. At the suggestion of the French 
engineer who had started the canal for the old French 
company, the Panamanians revolted. President Roosevelt 
intervened to prevent the landing of Colombian troops 
and thus saved the infant republic, which he recognized 
ten days later. 

A treaty followed giving the United States the right 
to exercise the powers of sovereignty over the Canal Zone 
and liberal concessions to enable her to protect the canal. 
It was recognized that Panama, created as a satellite of 
the United States, must continue as such. There was not 
only the danger of an attempt by the Colombians to 
regain control, but the building of the canal would inev- 
itably create in Panama a focus of military action in case 
of a major war. Once finished, the canal would instantly 
become the most vital link in American communications 
between the Atlantic and the Pacific. In 1926 a new treaty 
was negotiated, bringing the provisions of the old agree- 
ment up to date. This gave the United States control of 
aviation and radio facilities in Panama as well as renew- 
ing the old concessions and the peace and war alliance. 
This treaty is opposed by nationalistic elements in Panama, 
who have the ardent sympathy of Mexican nationalists and 
of interested sections of European opinion. 

Panama is to the United States what Egypt is to the 
British Empire. The tremendous interests involved are 
beyond the power and the competence of the political 
unit which happens in each case to include a passageway 
of world commerce. These interests demand and will 
receive protection despite the argumentum ad absurdum 
in favour of local sovereignty. 
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After a stormy history in which internal revolutions and 
international complications have frequently brought the 
country into the limelight, Venezuela has settled down into 
a period of comparative calm. Her present interests are 
centred in developing her oil and other mineral resources 
to the neglect of political turmoil. She has but one out- 
standing dispute, and that a minor one, with Colombia 
over a boundary line which runs through a difficult and 
almost uninhabited back country. Commissions have 
managed to agree on most of the line, and there is little 
danger of a flare-up over the remainder. 

The manner in which the Dominican Republic became 
for eight years a ward of the United States and was then 
returned to the administration of its own political leaders 
has been told. The conditions that brought Hayti under 
American control have also been described. It is not 
necessary to repeat these stories here, but it is well to 
keep in mind the conditions that led to American interven- 
tion in these two countries and the relation of that inter- 
vention to the whole question of American security in the 
Caribbean area. The three island republics of Santo 
Domingo, Hayti, and Cuba are vital links in the chain 
that guards the passage from the Atlantic into the Carib- 
bean, and any disorder that threatens to weaken one of 
those links will inevitably call in American forces to pre- 
vent a break. 

Cuba Libre was born of the Spanish-American War in 
1898. The island was captured from Spain by the Amer- 
icans after they had formally announced that they had 
no intention to annex it. When the practical issue of turn- 
ing over its government to the Cubans had to be faced, 
the United States felt itself justified in taking measures 
that would prevent Cuba, whose people had had no 
political training, and where the political tradition was 
one of Spanish misgovernment and corruption, from falling 
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into the state of perpetual revolution and disintegration 
that had characterized some of the other Caribbean re- 
publics. The so-called Platt Amendment was therefore 
added to the treaty with Cuba and incorporated in the 
Cuban constitution. Under the provisions of the Amend- 
ment, Cuba agrees not to enter into any compact with a 
foreign power that would jeopardize her independence; 
not to contract any debt in excess of her financial re- 
sources; and that the United States shall have the right 
to intervene for the preservation of Cuban independence, 
to maintain a government capable of protecting life, 
property, and individual liberty, and for discharging 
its own obligations with respect to Cuba. The treaty also 
validated the acts of the United States in Cuba, leased two 
coaling stations, only one of which, Guantanamo, has 
been used, and gave the United States a measure of 
supervision over sanitation on the island. 

Under the obligations imposed by the Amendment, the 
United States has intervened three times in Cuba by 
military force, taking over the government entirely from 
1906 to 1909, and at other times helping the government 
to suppress incipient revolution. In addition to this, the 
United States has exerted strong diplomatic pressure 
to prevent disturbance, especially in the matter of election 
contests. 

It is a general ambition among the Cubans to rid 
themselves of the derogation of their sovereignty implied in 
the Platt Amendment. But the more thoughtful of them 
readily recognize the value of these provisions in securing 
stability and order in the island. Together with the tariff 
preference, which Cuba enjoys in the United States, it has 
done much to bring the island to a high degree of pros- 


perity. 


CON CE USDON 


iE MAY readily be seen from this brief survey of the 
problems of the Great Powers and of the smaller nations 
that they are far too complicated to be resolved by any 
simple and all-embracing formula. No panacea has yet 
been found, nor is likely to be found, that can peacefully 
adjust all of the clashes of the vital interests of the states 
of the world. Dicta on the iniquity of war will hardly do 
more than the less explicit condemnation of world opinion 
to restrain a state that sees, or thinks it sees, its well-being 
menaced by the action or inaction of some other state. 
The maxims of municipal law are powerless before a 
revolution, and the precepts of international law have even 
less power to stop a war. Insistence upon the sanctity of 
the sovereignty of a small and disorganized state is incon- 
clusive because the right to make war upon and conquer 
that state is equally an attribute of the sovereignty of the 
attacking state. 

War is not to be persuaded out of existence. Our only 
hope for an era of continued peace is to recognize and 
deal with the causes of international conflict. These are 
largely economic. They are not wholly so, and the eco- 
nomic cause is frequently overlaid with numerous layers 
of insulation made up of high-sounding protestations of 
patriotism, national honour, and national rights. It is the 
task of the sincere worker for world peace to cut through 
these outer layers and lay bare the real causes of dispute, 
and to demand that the statesmen of the world deal with 
these sanely and constructively. 
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The fact that most of these real causes are economic 
holds out the best promise of an ultimate peaceful solu- 
tion of all international conflicts. The cost of war has 
mounted so rapidly in our industrial and commercial 
era that the cases must be few indeed in which any nation 
can hope to emerge from a military contest with another 
nation anywhere near its equal in strength, better off 
economically than when it entered the war or than it 
would have been had the war been avoided. The cost of 
defeat, where there was a chance to win, has never pre- 
vented nations from going to war. But now that the cost 
of victory has become almost as great as the cost of defeat, 
whatever value there may formerly have been in the 
economic incentive to warfare has disappeared. 

Yet the old habits remain. The momentum of centuries 
of tribal and national organization for war still carries us 
along the old road. This momentum must be overcome, but 
it cannot be overcome merely by the cry of “Stop!” It 
must be overcome by a long and increasing pressure of the 
brakes of public opinion. 

And when the momentum is overcome, there must be 
a new road for the nations to travel. This road must be 
built from the beginning. Diplomacy and arbitration have 
hardly more than marked the path. The grading, the fill- 
ing, the ballasting, the surfacing must all be done and the 
way to their destination be clear before the nations will 
abandon the old road for the new. Here is a vast amount of 
constructive work, first in eliminating the superficial 
causes of international disputes, and then in finding 
adequate means to adjust the really vital conflicts that lie 
underneath. The effective worker for world peace will not 
waste his time and his energy in mere denunciation or even 
prohibition of war. He will leave these things to those souls, 
gentle and otherwise, whose ambition it is to manage the 
world according to their own moral precepts, while he gets 
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back of war into the tangle of economic forces and psycho- 
logical motives that will inevitably result in periodic 
outbursts of slaughter and death until they are untangled 
and so coordinated that continuous codperation shall re- 
place the interminable conflict. 


THE END 
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